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SURVEILLANCE 
DRONE SYSTEMS 
BY AEROJET 


The Army's AN/USD-2 ts today's most 
advanced drone system for gathering 
information on enemy battlefields. This 
high-priority Army program is a major part 
of Aerojet’s acquisition of the Rheem 
-Defense and Technical Products Division 
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Bivision, the SD-2 project is receiving 


ncreased emphasis during its advan¢ 


system development stages 


Developed for the Army Signal Corps 
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the SD-2 is launched from a standard Army 























trailer and flown by remote control to 
survey enemy positions. Its sensory 
anyors}@qaalsi a amr-\e1ere)anranleler-)e-t-m el ale) ce) 
transmission systems, infrared, radar or 
ther new electronic devices that transmit 
bring back data. Outstanding 
haracteristics of the SD-2 are the stable 
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system and unique parachute recovery 
which make it ideal for a variety of 


lilitary assignments 
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The newest in military systems 
delivered in a traditional manner... 


AERONAUTICS 


ASTRONAUTICS 


Five divisions are giving Chance Vought a broader 


role in science and national defense. 


The teams, standards and facilities which built 
Vought leadership in missiles and manned aircraft 
have been supplemented with new skills, wider 
goals. Vought now is outstandingly qualified in 
Aeronautics, Astronautics, Electronics, Range Sys- 


tems and Research, 


The company has become a major source for 
advanced knowledge, prototype and production 
components, and for a broad range of weapon 
systems. Where it applies, Vought delivers these 
products in its traditionally thorough way: 
with a complete history of field testing, a 
practical program of field service, and highest 


reliability standards, 


CHANCE, 
OUGHT 
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‘Jeep’ XM443E1 showing versatility of its platform principle. 


from Willys: mobile, hard-hitting, airborne ground transport! 


FOR TODAY’S MODERN MILITARY MISSION 


A new concept in lightweight tactical transport, based on the revolutionary platform principle. 
The XM443E1 is designed to meet the needs of today’s, and tomorrow’s, mobile armed forces. 


© Functional! Extreme lightweight, compact design makes most use of critical air 
transport shipping space. Has a 1 to 1 payload to weight ratio. 


®@ Versatile! Serves as a personnel carrier, 4-patient ambulance, communications 


unit, surveillance vehicle, forward guidance unit, self-propelled artillery or rocket 
vehicle, supply truck. A family of vehicles in one unit. 


© Flexible! Just a flip of the seats converts it for cargo or personnel carrying activity. 
Transforms quickly to meet any immediate need. 


© Stable! Independent wheel suspension safeguards personnel and even sensitive 
electronic equipment over the roughest terrain. 


‘Jeep’ M-274 Mechanical Mule 
_And famous ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive provides double-traction The.vehicle that introduced the platform principle. U.S. Army anil 
action to take men and equipment...anywhere! Marine Corps units are already equipped with this versatile vehicle. 


a a 
vehicles are made only by Willys Motors... 
er ha P ° KAISER 
p one of the growing Kaiser Industries. Cail WILLYS 
@ Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio MOTORS 
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HE ACTUAL FIGURES are On your own 
‘| cost sheets: Engine-disconnect clutch 
replacements at $800 or more each year 
(plus expensive downtime )—too-frequent 
overhauls of overtaxed engines at $1,200 
to $1,500 each—constant repair bills for 
shock-load-damaged axles and drive lines 
—$1,500 to $2,000 in equipment damage 
every time you train a rookie driver. 


What Can You Do 
About These Costs? 


Now mark this: When your equipment has 
Allison TORQMATIC DRIVES, you eliminate 
these costs—or cut them to amazing new 
lows. Engine-disconnect clutch repairs are 
ended, so is shock-load damage. New driv- 
ers practically never make a costly shifting 
mistake. You save one engine overhaul out 
of three. 


So you’re money ahead no matter how 
good your present clutch-pedal equipment 
is — or how skillful the men who operate it. 
For TORQMATIC takes over the clutching 
job — adjusts power output to every change 
in load demand—protects your whole 
power train every working minute. 


Can You Afford 
to Pay the Penalty? 


Can you afford, then, to pay the penalty of 
owning old-fashioned clutch-pedal equip- 
ment—especially when it means competing 
against other owners who looked past first 
cost and are now enjoying TORQMATIC 
savings? 

Remember, no other heavy-duty hydraulic 
transmission has been so thoroughly battle- 
tested over the years. And you can get it 
in over 100 makes of equipment of most 
every type. See your equipment dealer— 
or write Allison for the full story. 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
in Canada: General Motors Diesel Ltd., London, Ontario 


suit seongert wt wageramnen TORQMATIC DRIVES 


its converter for extra strength, greater precision 
~and the converter is integrated with the trans- 


mission for a neat, easily serviced installation THE MODERN DRIVE FOR MODERN EQUIPMENT 
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the largest electrodeposited 
“pancake” slip ring 


U. S. AIR FORCE 
RADAR SYSTEM 


WHAT IT DOES: This unit is incorporated 
in the U.S. Air Force AN/FPS-26 Intercept 
Radar System, on which Avco-Crosley is 
the Prime Contractor to the Air Material 
Command’s Rome Air Material Area — 
Griffiss Air Force Base, New York. The 
antenna and pedestal will stand three 
stories high and be housed in a radome 
about 50 feet in diameter. 

The assembly is composed of a-plastic 
disc 48” in diameter and %” thick 
mounted on a cast aluminum ‘housing. 
The 53 circuit slip ring disc is-cast of 
highly filled epoxy resin :and is the 
largest single-piece “pancake” slip ring 
ever manufactured using the electro- 
deposition process. 

Nine aluminum brush blocks are pro- 
vided, in three groups of three blocks 
each, spaced 120° apart. The brush 
blocks are mounted on a second cast 
aluminum housing. Outstanding perform- 
ance has been verified by operational 
tests. 


Many other unique space, function, and 
reliability problems involved in gyros, 
inertial guidance, instruments, radar, 
and switching are being solved with 
Electro Tec slip rings*—miniatures as 
well as giants. 

Write for information on individual com- 
ponents or complete assemblies de- 
signed to meet the most stringent elec- 
trical, mechanical and environmental 
specifications, 


i za 





*Pat, No. 2,696,570 and other patents pending. 
Write Electre Tec Corporation on all your siip ring requirements, 


ELECTRO TEC CORP. rcs.72@iouue (@D 


P. O. BOX 37D, SOUTH HACKENSACK, N. J., BLACKSBURG, VA., ORMOND BEACH, FLA. 
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EDITORIAL 





Problems Common to Us All 


HIS month ARMED Forces MANAGEMENT has 

tripled the size of the magazine to give you a 
special directory issue tag-lined “This is the Depart- 
ment of Defense.” 

Organizations are people first and foremost. An 
understanding of what’s really happening in the De- 
fense Department operation can come only from them. 
Unlike directories in the usual sense, this issue is an 
attempt to provide that understanding. 


To find out, essentially, what the people think of 
the job, AFM’s staff interviewed and/or queried hun- 
dreds of the Pentagon’s top managers from the highest 
rung down to division and branch chief level. Scores 
of briefing documents were analyzed. (Many are re- 
printed here almost in entirety.) Countless attitudes 
and opinions were stacked one against the other. 

Most of the editorial observations are, of course, 
our own but the facts to back them up, the observa- 
tions from the men working in the Defense “front 
office,” were checked and double checked for accuracy. 

In the six months it took to plan, prepare, inter- 
view, write, verify, and produce this issue, AFM has 
acquired a new appreciation of two basic threads in 
the Defense fabric. Neither is a very startling dis- 
covery. But a recognition of both is necessary to 
understanding what the future of the miltary business 
operation is likely to be. One discovery concerns the 
people; the other, the problems. 

It is hardly any secret that “a new type of business 
executive has come into being since World War II— 
the military man (usually with an eagle or some stars 
on his shoulders or a high civil service rating in his 
pocket) who is charged with helping to manage the 
largest business operation ever known to this country.” 

What is not understood nor appreciated by the 
\merican public generally is what sort of person this 
new military business executive is. The nature of 
the man is clear, however, to those who have been 
part of the ranks. Most recent endorsement came late 
‘ast month from a man with more top-post seniority 

ian any other individual in the Pentagon. 

At a small, relaxed farewell-party-with-the-boys 

mong them: McElroy, Brucker, Decker, Burke, 

vining, York, Snyder) now-retired Defense Comp- 
ler Wilfred J. McNeil told AFM, “The wealth of 
lividual talent running this (Defense Department) 
siness is truly impressive and inspiring. Nowhere 

e in the country has so much ability been assembled 

one place. That stimulating atmosphere is the 

e thing I most hate to leave.” 

Challenged by the Defense Department’s growth 

| sheer size and complexity in recent years, the 

litary-civilian officer-in-charge has responded, gener- 

y speaking, with a concerted effort to acquire the 

ccessful businessman’s management skills. (One by- 
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product: most installation commanders no longer snort, 
as they once did when labelled a “manager.” ) 

There is a Defense Department army of mushroom- 
ing proportions which need approach no industrialist 
in the country with apologetic hat in hand when it 
comes to management capability. Plenty of recent 
signs indicate that this launching into broader horizons 
is only beginning. 

Item: Army’s Technical Services have begun a little- 
recognized (but mightily impressive nonetheless) 
vendetta to abolish the phrase “Lead Time” as a 
significant factor in developing and supplying hard- 
ware. 

Item: Navy is establishing pilot work study groups 
to advise commanders at sea (if they request it) on 
ways to better utilize their ship work force in non- 
fighting operations. An idea borrowed from the 
British Navy, the project got its initial push from no 
less than top Navy combat man Arleigh Burke. 

Item: Air Force announced last month that it has 
more than 100 individuals assigned to special panels 
engaged in developing improved means of managing 
Air Force weapon systems during their life cycles. On 
the roster: Air Materiel Command’s Anderson, ARDC’s 
Schriever, and the Air Force Headquarters Comp- 
troller, Inspector General, Deputy Chiefs of Staff for 
Operations, Development and Materiel. 

The “problems” revelation? Writing in AFM last 
month Army Ordnance Brig. Gen. John Cave said, 
“Many of the problems we face individually are com- 
mon to us all.” Money, personnel retention, housing, 
utilization of facilities and resources, the burgeoning 
cost of weapons, these and many more are identical 
problems faced by all the Services. Broadening Army 
Secretary Brucker’s appeal for “One Army” (a philo- 
sophical, not an organizational request) to all three 
Services would be a major step forward in efficient 
operations. There are ample examples that the work 
force in many cases would like to do just that. 

Unfortunately, too little is being done to circulate 
this attitude among the men who wrestle with the 
snarls daily. Thus the fear lingers that some unidenti- 
fiable “boss of mine would probably cut my throat 
if I got too much help from them.” 


Progressive improvement of the organization is com- 
ing—far faster than most people realize. The pace 
would step up even more if there were more pooling 
of resources. Said one top Pentagon official: 

“When the men running the show work in harness, 
in a joint effort, some of the things they accomplish 
are amazing. When they are at odds and inflexibly 
advocate a different school solution to a mutual prob- 
lem, too often their efforts cancel each other out— 
and progress is nil.” 


Bill Borklund 
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Add up to top performance in a TRAXCAVATOR 


Wauatever THE JOB . . . whatever the conditions... 

there’s a Traxcavator to take charge. They have a repu- : 

tation for outstanding performance . . . low operating ‘ < eo NEW 

and maintenance costs. For this is a digging and loading 4 FEATURES 
tool; not just a tractor attachment. rnc oe THAT 


There are three models . . . the No. 9833—52 HP, ‘ “} , EA) Et mand REDUCE 
1%, cu. yd. bucket; the No. 955—70 HP, 1'%2 cu. yd. . ‘ 
bucket; the No. 977—100 HP, 2'% cu. yd. bucket. One eee: 
will meet your needs. And there’s a complete range of 
quick-change attachments . . . special buckets, bulldozers, The exclusive Caterpillar Oil Clutch provides up to 2,000 hours of 


forks, the exclusive side dump bucket and the rear- service without adjustments—equal to about 12 months’ ‘‘adjustment- 
, free’ operation. New Lifetime Lubricated Rollers are factory lubri- 


mounted ripper. cated; need no servicing until rebuilding. Eliminate on-the-job shut- 
: downs for lubrication. Heat-dissipating oil lubricant is retained by 

Traxcavators are built to last. They have a heavy dirtproof floating-ring seal that maintains efficiency through thousands 
steel main frame, welded into a one-piece unit. The track of hours. Hydraulic Track Adjusters...an ordinary hand-operated 
roller frame made of box construction absorbs the loads grease gun is all that’s needed to bring tracks into proper adjustment. 


and stresses of tough treatment day after day. Lift arms 
pean made to stand up under the strain of heaviest digging Whatever the job, there’s the right size Caterpillar 
conditions. j : . A 

; é Traxcavator to do it on a high-production basis. Choose 

All three Traxcavators give you fast action and ease —g Traxcavator best suited for your job. 

of operation. A fast hydraulic system cuts cycle time and 
increases maneuverability even in close quarters. Visi- 
bility is excellent. The high seat puts the operator on 
“top” of the work. Operator’s compartment is unclut- A a 
tered with no hydraulic hoses near the seat. Tractor . 
controls are conveniently located for handling ease. Caterpillar, Cat and Traxcavator are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor C2. 
Bucket controls are at the right armrest ... closely Ww 
spaced for dual operation with one hand. 10 





Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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AIR FREIGHT EXCLUSIVE 


Extra care service to 26,000 U.S. markets... 


only on United Air Freight 


Nine hundred schedules a day . . . on 335 flights that carry air freight. And you can use 
United’s exclusive Reserved Air Freight to reserve cargo space just as you would reserve a 
seat. Planned, co-ordinated air-surface connections and connections with other domestic 
and overseas airlines give you dependable, one-carrier responsibility to practically any 
destination in the world. Best of all, your shipment receives extra care just as you do when 
you fly United. Ship via United Air Freight. 


AND MORE “EXTRAS” 


RAF®—Reserved Air Freight lets 
you reserve space on any flight up 
to three hours before flight time. 


Centralized cargo control co-ordi- 
nates all space allocations... moni- 
tors your shipment all the way. 


Radar on every plane helps assure 
more dependable freight deliveries, 
smoother flights for your shipments. 


Door-to-door delivery with one-car- 
rier responsibility...on a single 
air bill. 


AIR LINES « 


FREE BOOKLET 


tells how United Air Lines saves 
freight shippers money, provides 
better service. Just write to Cargo 
Sales Division, United Air Lines, 
36 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, III. 


~ 


a ae 


YOU PAY NO MORE FOR EXTRA CARE WHEN YOU SHIP UNITED AIR LINES 
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Filling a powerful place in our nation’s defense! 


GM DIESEL 100-KW. PRECISE-POWER 
GENERATOR SET at Jupiter Missile launching site 


all 
purpose 
power 
line 


(20 to 1650 H.P. in 


only 3 cylinder sizes) 


Developed in conjunction with the 
U. S. Army Corps of Engineers and 
the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, 
this GM Diesel Precise-Power Gen- 
erator Set combines the time-proved 
GM “6-71”’ 2-cycle Diesel engine with 
a 100-KW. Delco generator equipped 
with a specially designed regulating 
system for utmost accuracy. 


Weight of the unit is kept to a 


minimum (only 5,800 pounds) 
through extensive use of aluminum in 
both engine and generator compo- 
nents. 


Starts and operates in—65° ambient — 
arranged for remote starting—load- 
sensing hydraulic governor on engine. 
Operates satisfactorily on either Diesel 
or JP fuels because, unlike some 4- 
cycle Diesels, GM unit injectors do not 


IMPORTANT FEATURES OF GM DIESEL GENERATOR SETS 


“hese compact, highly mobile units are key components of the GM Diesel 
\!l-Purpose Power Line of engines and generator sets which are widely used, 
or example, on the DEW line, in naval transports, personnel craft and many 
other types of equipment. Engine and parts interchangeability permits 
Standardization with other GM Diesels used in trucks, cranes, compressors, 
-OX plants and other equipmente Lightweight for maximum mobility—easily 
nounted on Army-type 2- or 4-wheel trailers* Trouble-free operation—long 
‘ife without overhaule Models of varying capacities in 50-, 60- and 400-cycle 
alternating current as well as direct current available + Easily paralleled. 


Regional Offices: New York, Atlanta, Detroit, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 
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PEARL, AP AROS 


require fuel oil with high lubricating 
qualities. 


This new 100-KW. Diesel Engine- 
Generator Set is designed to meet the 
most exacting performance standards 
in supplying power for radar, ground 
support and other facilities for vari- 
ous missile programs of the U. S. 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 


IESEL 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, .- 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 28, MICH. * 


Washington, D. C.: 123 Cafritz Building — 1625 Eye Street, N.W. 








your systems desigil proble NUS... 





We have often observed that people 
who have not had close contact w'th 
Western Gear Corporation are misled 
by the corporation name into the 


* assumption that we are limited to 


gears and gear-operated products. 
This is not true. 


Our Systems Management Division 
has at its fingertips a broad choice 
of engineering and manufacturing 
talents and facilities, which are bein 
applied to major projects for the 
military and for general industry. 


Systems Management Division's job 
is to represent the customer in coo 

nating all facilities and capabilities 
that can be applied to his problems, 


Learn more about the Systems Ma 
agement Division of Western Gear 
Corporation. Write on your letterhe 
for Bulletin 5900-SMD to: 


SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


P. O. Box 182 — Lynwood, California 
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Teletype Model 28 printer, to the right of con- 
trol console, brings FAA operator continuous 
operational weather data and other infor- 


mation important to air navigation. 
links operator with planes in flight. 


Radio 


Teletype equipment used in 24 hr. reporting of 
vital flight data by Federal Aviation Agency 


Early barnstormers relied on frag- 
mentary weather reports and an occa- 
sional phone call to a distant flying 
field. Today, whenever a pilot files a 
flight plan he takes on an extra co-pilot 
—the Federal Aviation Agency’s com- 
munications service. 
37,500-mile network. A vital element in 
this service is a data gathering and dis- 
seminating network, which today has 
37,500 miles of wire and includes some 
2,600 Teletype page printers, plus tape 
punches and readers. Over this network, 
day and night, flow operational weather 
data, collected automatically every 
hour—plus Notices to Airmen (called 
“NOTAMS”) which contain such in- 
formation for pilots as the status of air 
navigation aids, the shutting down and 
reopening of navigation facilities, and 
abnormal or hazardous conditions at 
airports or along the airways. The FAA 
also operates a second wire network, 
utilizing Teletype equipment, over 
which flight plans of all aircraft, mili- 
tary as well as civilian, are transmitted 
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for flight control and air safety. 
Continuous improvement in facilities. 
Through the years the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency has followed a continuing 
program of improving its facilities as 
the nation’s air traffic grew. For ex- 
ample, both the aviation weather relay 
and the flight supervisory networks 
utilize built-in control features of the 
Model 28 “‘stunt box.” Also, new Tele- 
type tape punch and reader equipment, 
with a potential of 1,000 words per 
minute, will soon be installed to further 
increase the speed and flexibility of the 
automatic weather reporting system. 
Additional information. Twenty-four 
hour duty, such as is required in FAA 
service, has traditionally been ‘“‘stand- 
ard operating procedure” for Teletype 
equipment. To this the new Model 28 
line adds higher speed, unusual flexi- 
bility, and extensive capacity for built- 
in features and controls. For further 
information, please write to: Teletype 
Corporation, Dept. 72M 4100 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 


Translation 


Kansas City: Special observation 
#4, 1500 feet scattered clouds, 
measured ceiling 2500 feet over- 
cast, visibility 4 miles, light rain, 
smoke, sea level pressure 1013.2 
millibars, temperature 58°, dew- 
point. 56°, wind south 7 knots, 
altimeter setting 29.93 inches, 
pilot reports top of overcast 5500 
MSL, rain began 5 minutes past 
the hour, overcast occasionally 
broken, runway 25 visual range 
3200 feet. 


TELETYPE 


CORPORATION 


sussioiary or Western Electric Company wc. 
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Teletypewriter Switching Center at Davis, California 


AE has developed the switching techniques and con- 
trol devices that automatically route messages to the 
proper commands, give instant priority to emergency 
traffic. 

Messages arrive at Teletypewriter Switching Centers 
on coded tape. The codings indicate whether mes- 
sages have a single or multiple destination, where 
they are to go, and the degree of their priority. AE 
automatic switching systems do the rest. 





Switching such as this is AE’s business. If you have 
a tough project in communications or control, AE 
is ready to take it on. Just write the Manager, Gov- 
ernment Service Division, Automatic Electric Sales 
Corp., Northlake, Illinois. 
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ONLY THE 


RAILROADS 
CAN HANDLE 
ANY MILITARY 





MOVEMENT 


Whether it is one man or a division complete with equipment 
....the Railroads can handle the job. The Railroads are 
America’s most complete transportation system. They are 
experienced in matters of military movements....more so 
than any other system of transportation. There is no trans- 
portation job too tough for the Railroads! 


Reduced fares when on leave 
... Special discounts on Transportation Requests 
Ask about Family Fares 
th OF THE UNITED STATES 
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_ If your parts are large or small — 
-Equipto drawers will take them all 


guiple Drawers 


now in all sizes 


The vast and varied Equipto line offers the widest selection of capacities and 
combinations ever built into drawer storage units. They include everything 
from simple 2 drawer units to the large 7’ high multi-drawer. combination 
shown above. They are of heavy duty construction and not to be confused 
with other units on the market. Different types of interchangeable drawers 
permit thousands of arrangements within the units to satisfy your needs — up 
to 6,184 drawer compartments in only 3 sq. ft. of floor space. 

Some of the drawers are shallow for tiny parts . . . others are Jumbo size 
for large objects. Up to (17” long by 1144” wide by 64%” deep) All have 
adjustable dividers that lock in place—can’t creep up—small parts cannot 
get from one compartment to another. Heavy gauge steel construction pro- 
tects parts . . . prevents sagging or sticking . . . prolongs life of units. 

bs a is the most complete line of drawer and drawer units on the market. 
Send for your free copy of big 32 page drawer catalog No. 302 showing hun- 
dreds of different units. Don’t delay, act today! 


EQUIPTO 
BENCHES DRAWER UNITS LOCKERS EQUIPTO ROBE STOCK CARTS ANGLE 
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For more facts request No. 2 on reply card. 





In My Opinion 





Brief Praise 


“A Memo on Mismanagement,” by 
Leland B. Kuhre, Director, Academy of 
Organizational Science, in the August 
1959 issue. A brilliant and magnificent 
breakthrough in management concept. 


W. Lamar Gammon 


Management Planning and Review Div. 
U.S. Navy Mine Defense Laboratory 
Panama City, Fla. 


“Low Bid” Article Praised 


. . . I was pleased to see the way 
you handled the story on our supplier's 
evaluation index. I also found some of 
the other articles in this issue interest- 
ing (August AFM). 


W. A. MacDonald 


Chairman of the Board 
Hazeltine Corporation 


ASW Praise 


. . . I am sure that the Navy as a 
whole is vitally interested in improv- 
ing our ASW capability and just what 
form it will take as a matter of prac- 
tical application is difficult to foresee 
at this time. The Navy’s many respon- 
sibilities tax our limited budget to 
the extreme and I agree with you that 
the Navy has done a remarkable job 
within its limited funds. 

You can be assured that I will al- 
ways support in every way possible 
our ASW effort because I firmly be- 
lieve it is one of our most important 
problems. 

I would like to compliment ARMED 
Forces MANAGEMENT Magazine for 
your constructive articles. 


RAdm. W. F. Raborn 
Director, 
Special Projects Office 
U.S. Navy 


Kind Words For Us Imps 


As a new member this year of the 
Armed Forces Management Associa- 
tion, I wish to express my opinion that 
your July “Electronic Data Processing 
Issue” is well balanced and also well 
worth the year’s membership fee. 

My congratulations to Mr. Palmer 
for his Gilbert and Sullivan takeoff on 
EDP with his article, “Creating Chaos 
with EDP” and equal credit: to the 
editor who had the rather impish wis- 
dom to select it for publication. 

Lt. Col. Vernon L. Lewis 
Chief, 
Quartermaster Quality Control Agency 
Columbus General Depot 
U.S. Army 
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Central Battle Director 


One man, one machine can hold the key to iden- 
tification and tracking of enemy submarines. 


This Central Battle Director —a centralized elec- 
tronic system assimilating data from all tracking 
agents— would make possible swifter, more effi- 
cient coordination of effort from the Hunter-Killer 
commander. 


The Central Battle Director, once identification 
and tracking were complete, could transfer its 
data to other vehicles which would aid in direct- 
ing the kill. 


ARMA, which already has contributed stable 
elements, fire-control and gyroscopic devices to 
the Navy, is continuing to investigate and study 
new concepts that will aid in eliminating the 
submarine threat. 


ARMA, Garden City, N. Y., a division of 
American Bosch Arma Corporation . . . the future 


is our business. 7261-A 


Attention, Engineers: Write to E. C. Lester, Emp. Supv., 
about career openings in R & D programs. 


Report from ARMA 





ILITIES FOR DEFENSE 


Westinghouse AN/FPS-27 Radar in operation at an Air Defense Command site 


A single Westinghouse radar gets a 3-D fix 
on the enemy...dilutes his jamming ability 


The AN/FPS-27, versatile 3-D radar designed by the West- 
inghouse Electronics Division for the Air Force’s Rome Air 
Development Center, is achieving new standards of perform- 
ance, reliability ... and economy. Now under contract from 
the Rome Air Materiel Area, this high-power, stacked beam 
radar gathers range, azimuth and height data quickly and 
accurately while eliminating unwanted signals. These com- 
prehensive functions in a single radar represent the applica- 
tion of the latest state of the art radar techniques to our 
nation’s early warning defense. 





e is the management team responsible for the develop- 
nt of the AN/FPS-27—within budget and on schedule. 
team is typical of the Westinghouse practice of matching 


ent to the job. 


* 


MAINTENANCE EASE: AN/FPS-27 design 
stresses reliability and maintenance accessi- 
bility. A separate monitor console calibrates 
the receivers remotely. Equipment troubles are 
automatically indicated. Sub-assemblies can be 
replaced rapidly in case of circuit malfunction. 


UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION DESIGN of the 
antenna system permits the inclusion of the latest 
3-D height-finding techniques. Range, azimuth 
dnd height data can be automatically fed to a 
computer to form a composite picture of the air 
defense sector. 


EASE OF OPERATION: One man operates the entire transmitter room. This is typical of the 
operational ease of the Westinghouse designed AN/FPS-27. A minimum team of six specially 
trained men can handle the operation and maintenance of the entire facility. 


hi 
The AN/FPS-27 is a part of a broad Wes' 
radar. Current simulation studies at the Air Arm Division, utilizing the latest digital computer 


facilities (at right), hold promise for new approaches to the problem of long-range detection and 
tracking of aircraft and ICBM's. 
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ghouse effort in shipboard, tactical and airborne 


Westinghouse 


DEFENSE PRODUCTS 
1000 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 


AIR ARM DIVISION 
AVIATION GAS TURBINE DIVISION 
ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
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PANE PHEASNIA ENGINE 
NEW POWER FOR SPACE VEHICLES 


“The experimental model of a new concept . . . a magnetic pinch plasma engine for interplanetary space travel 
is in operation at our laboratories,” says Alfred Kunen (R) Project Engineer, Plasma Propulsion Project, shown, with 
Milton Minneman of Republic's Scientific Research Staff, during actual operation of the engine. > > » Republic’s plasma 
engine unique in that it utilizes intermingled positively and negatively charged particles in a single jet thrust, can operate 
on fuels more readily available than required for an ion engine, and attains greater thrust. By compressing these particles 
in an invisible cylindrical magnetic girdle and shooting plasma out the rear at tremendous velocities, sufficient thrust is 
generated to push a vehicle through the near-vacuum of outer space. > > >» Republic is working on advanced plasma 

engine studies for the U. S. Navy Office of Naval Research and the U. S. Air Force Office of Scientific Research. >> > 
Today’s pinch plasma engine is but one of many bold concepts under development at Republic to create for the space world of 


tomorrow. It is part of Republic's multi-million dollar exploration into the realm of advanced aircraft, missiles and space travel. 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, NY, ; 
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ORGANIZATION 


The trend to 


unification chee 
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TS unparalleled dispersal, size and diversity of mili- 
tary operations accounts to a large extent for the 
unique administrative problem presented by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Department of Defense activities circle the globe. Sub- 
stantial forces are assigned to Europe and the Far East. 
Mutual Defense Assistance Programs touch most of the 
countries of the free world. ‘Close military relations have 
been established with our NATO allies, with our friends 
in the Middle East, Africa and Asia, with Australia and 
New Zealand, and with our Canadian and South Ameri 
can neighbors. 

Measured in terms of dollars, the Department’s annual 
expenditures, with Military Assistance spending included, 
are nearly 43 billion dollars—about 55 percent of all 
Federal expenditures. By way of comparison, $43 billion is 
30 stacks of $1,000 bills—each higher than the Washing- 
ton Monument. 

Measured in terms of personnel, more than 8,500,000 
people and their families are directly affected by the De- 
partment of Defense policies. This includes about 2,500,000 
men and women in the armed forces, nearly 1,100,000 ci- 
vilian employees and 200,000 foreign nationals, 4,500,000 
reservists, and about 250,000 military personnel on re- 
tired pay. 

Measured in terms of property, the Department has 
assets estimated to have cost the government about 150 
billion dollars—or more than twice the assets of the 100 
largest manufacturing corporations in the United States. 

In addition to the size of the operation, the diversity of 
activities creates serious management problems. The mili- 
tary departments perform every conceivable function. Be- 
sides recruiting, training, equipping and transporting mili- 
tary personnel, we must feed, clothe, house, pay, hospi- 
talize, insure and bury them. The Department of Defense 
is the biggest purchaser in the United States and, next 
to the Department of the Interior, the largest real estate 
operator. There is hardly a single occupational activity 
that is not represented in the armed forces. 

Added to these complexities is the $8 billion headache 
created each year by the rapid obsolescence of equipment 
due primarily to the constant advances in military sci- 
ence. As new weapons enter our arsenal, not only are 
the old ones gradually discarded, but thousands of 
specialized items must be eliminated from our inventory. 

For example, not very long ago the B-36 was hailed as 
the world’s finest bomber. Our B-36 fleet cost more than 
$1 billion. Recently the last B-36 went out of inventory. 
Motors and electronics were salvaged; the rest of the 
planes have been melted down into aluminum ingots. 
Waste? No! Although no B-36 ever dropped a bomb in 
anger, the mere existence of this powerful aircraft has 
been one of the big deterrents to a major war—this has 
been worth many times more than the price we paid for 
preparedness. 

All surplus items are constantly under review. Some 








From the top, unified control . . . 


go to other military services and government agencies— 
some to our allies—some to our classrooms—and finally, 
there is no alternative except “junk”—which, incidentally, 
returns 300 million dollars each year to the United States 
Government. 

With headaches like these, is it any wonder that the 
military services each year procure $120,000 worth of 
aspirin and $1 million worth of tranquilizers? 

It is against this backdrop of management problems, 
then, that the Department of Defense organization has 
been designed. 


Statutory Precepts 


The guidelines for the management of the Department 
of Defense were established by the National Security Act 
of 1947, to which major amendments were added in 1949, 
1953 and 1958. 

The general trend of these statutory changes has been 
to clarify as much as possible the powers of the Secretary 
of Defense over the entire defense establishment and to 
give the Secretary greater flexibility in his management 
of the Department. The objective of these changes has 
been to provide increasingly closer integration of the 
military services, considered essential, by the Congress 
and the Administration, for the effective and efficient 
management of the armed forces. 

The 1947 National Security Act established a Secretary 
of Defense who was essentially a coordinator—developing 
only general policies, primarily by persuasion, for three 
Executive Departments—the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
Under the 1947 Act, the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments retained all their powers and duties as heads of 
independent executive departments, except those specifi- 
cally conferred on the Secretary of Defense. The Secretary 
of Defense was granted authority over budgets and ex- 
penditures, and was made responsible for the elimination 
of unnecessary duplication in the fields of procurement, 
supply, transportation, storage, health and research. 

The original Act authorized only three Special Assist- 
ants to the Secretary of Defense and provided for continu- 
ing three well established agencies—the Research and De- 
velopment Board, the Munitions Board and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The 1949 Amendments stressed that the Secretary of 
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Before Congress and 

the entire nation 

Defense Secretary McElroy 
is the top DOD figure. 


Defense was to be the principal assistant to the President 
in all matters relating to the Department of Defense. The 
Army, Navy and Air Force lost their status as Executive 
Departments and became military departments—a unique 
organizational concept. As such, they are something less 
than Executive Departments, but more than Bureaus or 
Services within an independent Executive Department. 
The Secretaries of the military departments still retained 
their former powers and duties but these were to be exer- 
cised subject to the direction, authority and control of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The 1949 Amendments also authorized additional staft 
assistance for the Secretary of Defense—a Deputy Secre- 
tary, three Assistant Secretaries in lieu of the three Special 
Assistants, and a Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The size of the Joint Staff was increased from 100 to 210 
officers. A new Title IV was added to the Act at that 
time, providing uniform budgetary and fiscal procedures 
throughout the Defense establishment. 

By 1953, the need for another review of the Defense 
organization had become evident. During the Korean con- 
flict, the statutory board structure had shown itself to 
be inefficient and the Secretary’s staff lacked the flexi- 
bility to adjust readily with changing requirements. Thus, 
another careful review was initiated in the spring of 1953 
by Secretary Wilson and the Rockefeller Committee. 

Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953, which became ef- 
fective on June 30, 1953, gave greater management flexi- 
bility to the Secretary of Defense. The President’s message 
transmitting the Plan to the Congress made it clear that 
no function in the Department was to be carried out in- 
dependent of the authority of the Secretary of Defense and 
that the Secretary of the military departments were to be— 
in addition to being the heads of their departments—the 
“operating managers” for the Secretary of Defense. Statu- 
tory boards and positions in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense were abolished, and their functions transferred 
to the Secretary of Defense. Six additional Assistant Sec- 
retaries, or a total of nine such positions, and a General 
Counsel were authorized, and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff was given greater authority in managing 
the Joint Staff. 

The Defense Reorganization Act of 1958 increased still 
further the responsibilities of the Secretary of Defense, 
particularly in the operational direction of the armed 
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forces and in the research and development field. The in- 
tent of the Congress in enacting the new law is probably 
best illustrated by the changes made in the Preamble to 
the National Security Act. The wording “to provide three 
military departments separately administered” was 
changed to read “to provide a Department of Defense, in- 
cluding three military departments,” and further provided 
hat these were to be “separately organized” rather than 
“separately administered.” 

The number of Assistant Secretaries was reduced from 
nine to seven, but a new position of Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering was established to supervise 
all activities in that area. 

It appears that with the 1958 changes we have gone 
as far as we can in establishing a centralized authority 
within the basic 1947 concept of three separate military 
departments. The only current statutory limitations on the 
powers of the Secretary of Defense are: 

First . . . he shall not merge the military departments. 

Second . . . statutory functions shall not be changed 
without careful Congressional review—excepting, how- 
ever, from this prior review “the development and oper- 
ational use of new weapons or weapons systems” and 
common supply or service activities. 

Third . . . he shall not have a single Chief of Staff, an 
overall armed forces general staff, or any military staff 
other than the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

And finally (if it is a limitation), the Secretaries of the 
military departments and the members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff may present to the Congress any recommendation 
they deem proper. This provision, not used since it was 
established in 1949, was retained by the Congress in 1958, 
although the President described it as “legalized insub- 
ordination.” 


Organizational Concepts 


Under the provisions of the 1958 Act, the basic organi- 
zational components of the Department of Defense are 
currently the following: 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense, including the 
civilian advisors to the Secretary in specialized fields; 

[he Joint Chiefs of Staff, his military staff advisors; 

The military departments of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, each with their civilian and military staffs respon- 
sible for providing, training, and equipping effective and 
efficient armed forces; 

The unified and specified commands, in charge of the 
rational forces assigned to a single command for the 
duct of a Defense-wide military mission; and finally 
ich other agencies as the Secretary of Defense estab- 

lishes from time to time. Three such agencies have been 

established for the administration and operation of tech- 
| programs requiring specialized handling: 

|) The National Security Agency for special intelli- 

nce services; 

) The Advanced Research Projects Agency for mili- 

ry applications of space technology; and 

3) The Defense Atomic Support Agency for military 

plications of atomic energy. 

1 operation as vast as the Department of Defense 
ca: be effectively managed only by centralization of policy 
fo-nulation and decentralization of operations. 
accordance with this principle, two command lines 
have been established: one for the operational direction of 
the armed forces running through the Joint Chiefs of 
to the unified and specified commands—and the 
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other for the direction of support activities running to 
the military departments. 


Administrative Authority 


A proper understanding of staff relationships in the De- 
partment of Defense involves knowledge not only of the 
organizational structure but also of the derivation of 
administrative authority in the Department. 

Administrative authority—that is, the authority vested 
by law in the head of an executive agency to run his de- 
partment—is vested independently in the four top civilian 
officials of the Department.of Defense. The Secretary of 
Defense has this authority for all activities in the De- 
partment other than the military departments, and the 
Secretaries of Army, Navy and Air Force have it for their 
respective departments. In other words, the Secretaries of 
the military departments derive their administrative author- 
ity independent of the Secretary of Defense—not by dele- 
gation from him. The exercise of these authorities, how- 
ever, is subject to the direction, authority and control of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

In recognition of this derivation of administrative author- 
ity, all management and administrative procedures have 
been designed to function within this quadri-partite struc- 
ture, which until 1958 was identical with the organizational 
structure—with all functions organized under either Army, 
Navy, Air Force or the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Newly established joint agencies or activities have been 
assigned whenever possible to one of the military depart- 
ments for administrative support since the early days of 
the Unification Act. The National War College, the In- 
dustrial College, the Armed Forces Supply Support Center 
and the various Single Manager Agencies illustrate the 
extent to which the administrative authorities of the mili- 
tary departments have been utilized in the administration 
of activities performing Defense-wide missions. 

A first step toward breaking the hold that this psy- 
chological administrative barrier had on the organization 
of the Department was taken in early 1958 with the estab- 
lishment of the Advanced Research Projects Agency as a 
separately organized, operating research agency in the 
Department of Defense. 

Further steps in this direction were taken as a result of 
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the 1958 Reorganization Act. The Secretary determined 
that the organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
not be considered a component of the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and gave this organization status and 
identity as a separate major component of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Similar status was assigned to the unified 
or specified combatant commands, which were made by 
the law directly responsible to the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense rather than through the Secretaries of the 
military departments acting as “Executive Agents of the 
Secretary of Defense.” 

Despite these organizational developments, all activities 
must still be fitted into the statutory quadri-partite ad- 
ministrative structure. Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Advanced Research Projects Agency derive 
their administrative authority from the Secretary of De- 
fense. Similarly, each of the unified and specified com- 
manders and the agencies assigned to the military depart- 
ments for support derive their administrative authority from 
the Secretary of the military department that has been 
assigned support responsibility by the Secretary of De- 
fense. Thus, the military departments remain the adminis- 
trative focus for many Defense-wide activities. 

Having taken the organizational step, however, it should 
be possible in the future to adjust the administrative and 
management procedures in a manner to support the new 
organizational concept. 


DOD and Federal Government 


The most important fact, and the one most often for- 
gotten, is that the Department of Defense does not exist 
by itself, but is only a part of the Executive Branch which 
itself is in a government of checks and balances—respon- 
sible to the people and existing in a constantly changing 
world. Thus it is inevitable that final military plans and 
programs cannot be arrived at just within the Pentagon, 
but that these plans and programs are affected by the 
stresses and strains existing in the larger framework. 

This fact is illustrated by the many duties assigned to 
the Secretary of Defense. In addition to his primary duty 
of being the administrator of the Department of Defense: 

a. He is the principal assistant to the President in all 
Defense matters, meeting frequently with him to 
discuss special actions to be taken within the De- 
partment. 

. He represents the Department at the weekly Cabinet 
meetings and is a member of various Cabinet com- 
mittees. 

c. He is a member of the National Security Council 
together with the President, the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, and the Director of the Office 
of Civilian and Defense Mobilization. At the weekly 
meetings of the Council, attended by the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as military advisor and 
by other key officials as appropriate, our military 
policies are integrated with domestic and foreign 
policies, and the recommendations of the Council, 
when approved by the President, become the 
official guidelines for our military plans. 

. As a member of the President’s Space Council, he 
assists in the development of basic policies guiding 
the Nation’s research efforts for the conquest of outer 
space. 

The Secretary is also the major representative of the 
Department of Defense in its relations with other Executive 
agencies, discussing directly with the heads of these 
agencies problems of major importance. 


a. He works closely with the Secretary of State to in-» 


sure that our military policies support our foreign 
policy objectives. 
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. He discusses intelligence problems with the Director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency who heads the 
central organization in the governmental “intelligence 
community.” This includes the intelligence organiza- 
tions of the three military departments, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the National Security Agency, the 
Department of State, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

. He consults with the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission on matters which relate to the 
military application of atomic weapons or atomic 
energy. 

. He works with the Director of the Budget in tailor- 
ing the Defense budget and legislative programs to 
Administration policies. 

He consults with the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to the impact of Defense spending on the 
national economy. 

. He coordinates with the Administrator of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration on matters per- 
taining to military assistance and their relationship 
to the economic assistance provided friendly coun- 
tries throughout the free world. 

He considers the Department.of Defense implications 
of the defense mobilization program in close co- 
operation with the Director of the Office of Civilian 
and Defense Mobilization. 
He works with the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration on the mili- 
tary aspects of aeronautical and space activities. 
These are only a few examples of the agencies in the 
Executive Branch with which the Secretary must deal. In 
one degree or another, Defense programs involve activities 
of almost every one of the more than sixty executive de- 


partments and independent agencies of the government. 

Outside the Executive Branch, the Secretary represents 
the Department before Committees of the Senate and 
House during the consideration of major military bills or 
problems. 

He is also the official Departmental spokesman to the 
American people on the activities of the armed forces— 
holding, when possible, bi-weekly press conferences, giving 
speeches, and issuing numerous statements on military 
matters. 

Finally, he represents the Department at periodic meet- 
ings of the NATO Defense Ministers and at other inter- © 
national meetings. 

In view of these many and varied responsibilities, the 
position of Deputy Secretary was created in 1949 to pro- 
vide the Secretary with an alternate who can act for him 
on all matters within and outside the Department of De- © 
fense. 

In carrying out their functions, the Secretary and his 
Deputy are using for final review of major Defense policies 
the two top advisory groups of the Department of Defense: 

The Armed Forces Policy Council, where broad policies 
relating to the armed forces are considered at regular 
weekly meetings by the Secretary, his Deputy, the three 
Service Secretaries, the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
the military chiefs of the Services; and 

The Joint Secretaries, where matters concerning the 
general management of the Department are considered 
by the Secretary of Defense, his Deputy, and the Secre- 
taries of the military departments. 

By procedures such as these the advice of the operat- 
ing managers of the Department of Defense—the Secre- 
taries of the military departments—and of the chief mili- 
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The many components 


that make up the whole... 


tary officers is brought to bear directly on the formulation 
of Defense plans, policies and programs. 


The Military Departments 


As for the military departments, the 1958 Reorganiza- 
tion re-emphasized their primary responsibility for the 
effective management of the vast administrative, training, 
and logistics functions of the armed forces, while relieving 
them from direct responsibility for military operations to 
be conducted through unified and specified commands. It 
is their job to provide, administer and support the opera- 
tional forces required for our national security and to per- 
form these tasks with economy and efficiency. 

The Secretaries of the military departments—each head- 
ing a department much larger than any executive depart- 
ment except the Department of Defense itself—are each 
authorized an Under Secretary and three Assistant Secre- 
taries as their principal civilian assistants. 

The relationship of the Secretaries and their chief as- 
sistants to their military staffs has not been made uniform. 
Each Secretary has developed the type of relationship 
most suitable to his department. 

To prevent possible conflict with the new chain of com- 
mand for the operational direction of the forces assigned 
to unified and specified commands, each of the Service 
Chiefs—the Army and Air Force Chiefs of Staffs, the Chief 
of Naval Operations, and the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps—exercises supervision, rather than command, over 
his military Service. Additionally, the Service Chiefs have 
delegated to their Vice Chiefs full authority to act for 
them, in order that the Chiefs may devote more attention 
to their duties as members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In the Department of the Army, the Assistant Secretary 
positions have been assigned responsibilities in the func- 
tional fields of financial management, logistics, and man- 
power, personnel and reserve forces. The latter includes 
the civil affairs functions of the Army, which previously 
had been handled separately by an Assistant Secretary. 

In recognition of the importance of the research and 
development function, the position of Director of Research 
and Development has been established at a level equivalent 
to that of the Assistant Secretaries. The Secretariat Staff 
also includes a .General Counsel, an Administrative As- 
sistant, and military Assistants for Public Information and 
Legislative Liaison. 

In the Department of the Navy, the fields of respon- 
sibility for Assistant Secretaries have been designated as 
personnel and reserve forces, material, and research and 
development—all under the direct supervision of the Under 
Secretary, who is also designated as the Comptroller of the 
Navy. Here we have the Administrative Assistant and the 
Assistants for Information and Legislative Liaison report- 
ing to the Secretary of the Navy, while the General Coun- 
sel reports to the Under Secretary. 

In the Department of the Air Force, the three Assistant 
Secretaries have been given responsibility for research and 
development, financial management and materiel, while 
Special Assistants have been established at the Assistant 
Secretarial level to handle manpower, personnel and re- 
serve matters and problems pertaining to installations. 

The staff of the Secretary of the Air Force also includes 
a General Counsel, an Administrative Assistant and As- 
sistants for legislative liaison and information. 
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In the overall management of the Department of De- 
fense, the Secretaries of the military departments occupy 
the key places. They are responsible for the effective man- 
agement of vast organizations and act, at the same time, 
as the principal advisers of the Secretary of Defense in the 
formulation of Defense policies and programs. 

They have a most difficult assignment. They are looked 
upon by their subordinates as the major defenders of the 
interest of the military Services and by the Secretary of 
Defense as his “operating managers.” They—like their 
chief military officers in their capacity as members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—represent the bridge between over- 
all Defense requirements, determined within the framework 
of national policies, and Service interests. This assignment 
has never been an easy task. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff hold a special position in the 
Department of Defense organization. They are the military 
advisors—not only to the Secretary—but also to the Presi- 
dent and the National Security Council. Their duties are 
defined by law. Their members, except for the Chairman, 
are also the chief military officers in their respective de- 
partments. 

As noted before, every reorganization effort since 1947 
included provisions to strengthen the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
organization in order to assure the best possible strategic 
planning and operational direction of our armed forces. 

The current organization of the Joint Staff aligns it more 
closely than before to that of the staffs of the unified com- 
mands and the military departments. The 1958 Reorganiza- 
tion, in addition to expanding the Joint Staff from 210 to 
400 officers, abolished the committee system, and replaced 
it with a true staff system organized around seven Direc- 
torates. The seven new Directorates are J-1, or personnel; 
J-2—intelligence; J-3—operations; J-4—logistics; J-5— 
plans; J-6—communications; and a directorate for military 
assistance. This reorganization, as well as the enlarged 
staff, should greatly assist the Joint Chiefs in carrying out 
their vital roles as military advisors and as principal as- 
sistants in the operational direction of the armed forces. 

The principle underlying these changes was, in the 
President’s words, that “separate ground, sea and air war- 
fare is gone forever.” This means that our ground, sea, and 
air forces must operate as a team under single command 
—not separately. 

To meet this requirement a new streamlined chain of 
command was established running directly from the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to the eight unified and specified commanders. 
This change abolished the former system under which 
orders went through the military departments, acting as 
executive agencies, before reaching the unified commands. 

In addition, the unified commanders were given in 
1958 “full operational command” over the forces assigned 
to them. To prevent possible command conflicts, the 
statutory command authority of the chiefs of the mili- 
tary Services was abolished (where appropriate), and the 
unilateral withdrawal of forces from unified commands by 
a military department was prohibited. 


Unified and Specified Commands 


Thus, under the Reorganization Act of 1958, unified 
and specified commands have been established in the De- 
partment of Defense, responsible to the President and the 
Secretary of Defense for the military missions assigned 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff—not through the mili- 
tary departments. These combatant commands are the 
cutting edge of our military machine—including the units 
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which will do the actual fighting. The entire Defense 
organization exists for the purpose of making them effec- 
tive. 

A unified command consists of the unified commander’s 
headquarters staff and component commands for each of 
the military Services providing forces to the unified com- 
mand. The unified Commander is an officer of General 
or Flag rank, selected by the Secretary of Defense from 
one of the Services with the advice of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The Headquarter’s staff includes officers from each 
of the military services having forces assigned. 

Responsibility for the support of a unified command 
headquarters is assigned to one military department— 
normally the one which furnishes the commander. Thus 
the Army provides headquarters support as well as direct 
support for Army units for the European and Caribbean 
Commands. The Navy performs similar functions for the 
Pacific and Atlantic Commands, and the Air Force for 
the Alaskan and Continental Defense Commands. 

The component commands and the forces assigned to 
the unified and specified commands continue to be pro- 
vided, administered and supported by the military depart- 
ments. This is essential since we require forces organized, 
trained, and equipped on a standard basis so that they 
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can be employed readily in any part of the world under 
any type of command. 

A specified command is composed of forces from a single 
Service which has been assigned a Defense-wide military 
mission—such as the Air Force’s Strategic Air Command 
and U.S. Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean. 

With the establishment of the new command struc- 
ture we have come nearer to the President’s objective of 
combat forces organized into truly unified commands— 
each equipped with the most efficient weapons systems 
that science can develop, singly led and prepared to fight 
as one, regardless of Service. 


The Office of the Secretary of Defense 


Expert civilian advice for the formulation of policy in 
particular functional areas is provided to the Secretary 
and his Deputy by the Office of the Secretary of Defense— 
organized around those areas that are of major importance 
to the efficient management of the Department of De- 
fense. 

The new Act placed special emphasis on the importance 
of the management of research and engineering activities 
in Defense. It made clear that in this field the Secretary’s 
office may engage in operations as well as in policy de- 
termination. In establishing the Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering, executive as well as staff functions 
were contemplated. 

The Director was given three principal functions: 

First, to act as the principal advisor to the Secretary of 
Defense on scientific and technical matters; 

Second, to supervise all research and engineering ac- 
tivities in the Department of Defense; and 

Third, to direct all research and engineering activities 
that require centralized management. 

In addition to the important position of the Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering, the 1958 Reorgani- 
zation Act authorized seven Assistant Secretary positions. 
The law prescribes that one of these Assistant Secretary 
positions be assigned to the Comptroller; the remaining 
ones have been allocated by the Secretary to the fields of 
Health and Medical; International Security Affairs; Man- 
power, Personnel and Reserve; Properties and Installations; 
Public Affairs; and Supply and Logistics. 

The statutory position of General Counsel, as chief legal 
officer of the Department of Defense, had already been 
established in 1953. 

To meet special management needs, Assistants to the 
Secretary of Defense have been appointed. The statutory 
Chairman of the Military Liaison Committee operates in 
this capacity for his advisory functions to the Secretary 
on atomic energy. Similar positions have been established 
in the fields of legislative affairs and intelligence. 

In general, all these officials perform similar functions 
in their assigned fields of responsibility: 

1. They recommend policies and guidance governing De- 
partment of Defense planning and program development. 

2. They develop systems and standards for the adminis- 
tration and management of approved plans and programs. 

3. They review the programs of the military departments 
for carrying out approved policies. 

4, They evaluate the administration and management 
by the military departments of approved policies and pro- 
grams. 

5. They recommend appropriate steps to provide more 
effective, efficient, and ecnomical administration and oper- 
ation within the Department of Defense. 

Coordination between the functional officials in OSD and 
the operational staffs in the military departments and the 
JCS is achieved under the existing organization informally, 
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not in formal committees or boards, whose advice—experi- 
ence has indicated—often tended to be compromises that 
only further confused the issue. As a result of a review of 
the Department of Defense committee structure in the 
summer of 1958, approximately 200 out of 300 joint DOD 
Committees were abolished. 


To the formulation of policies, the Assistant Secretaries 


contribute the knowledge of experts in specialized fields, 
reviewing current proposals against a background of ex- 
perience gained outside the Department of Defense. 
Through their coordinating function, they introduce uni- 
formity into the separate proposals of the military depart- 
ments. Being the Department’s representatives with out- 
side agencies, they bring into the review the broader na- 
tional and international considerations affecting Depart- 
ment of Defense actions. 


The job is big... 


$43-billion 
of Federal expenditures 


In his reorganization message to the Congress on April 
3, 1958, the President stated: “I conceive of these As- 
sistant Secretaries as having full staff functions; that is, 
they are empowered to give instructions appropriate to 
carrying out policies approved by the Secretary of De- 
fense, subject at all times to the right of Service Secre- 
taries to raise contested issues with the Secretary of De- 
fense. This is the usual concept of the powers of principal 
staff assistants. It is essential to the work of the Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense.” 

In accordance with these views and the 1958 Reorgan- 
ization Act, the charters of the chief OSD officials were 
revised in early 1959 to provide that these officials, in the 
course of exercising full staff functions, have authority to: 

Issue instructions and one-time directive-type memo- 
randa appropriate to carrying out Secretary of Defense 
policies; and to 

Obtain from other Department of Defense agencies 
whatever reports and information are necessary for the 
performance of their functions. 

It has been the policy of all Secretaries of Defense, par- 
ticularly in recent years, to keep their immediate staffs as 
small as possible. As the result of periodic reviews of ac- 
tivities, civilian and military personnel in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, which totaled 2,536 at the peak 
of the Korean War expansion in mid-1952, has been re- 
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duced to about 1,700 at the present time. This personnel 
reduction of more than one-third brought employment in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense even below the 
level existing before the start of the Korean hostilities. 

These reductions have been achieved by abolishing the 
statutory board and committee structure, combining simi- 
lar or related functions, streamlining procedures, clarifying 
responsibilities and reassigning to the military departments 
operational activities that should never have been in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. While the implementa- 
tion of the 1958 reorganization may require a small in- 
crease in personnel, particularly in the research and engi- 
neering field, methods of operations, functions, and job 
justifications will continue to be subject to critical reviews 
to provide maximum management efficiency. 

The Secretary’s office also provides support for ap- 
proximately 900 people in the JCS Organization and about 
200 in such special activities as the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, the NATO Standing Group, and the 
Court of Military Appeals. 


Conclusion 


In summary, the present organization for national se- 
curity, developed since World War II, reflects trends that 
became evident during that conflict and have become in- 
creasingly so since that time: 

First, the requirement for close integration of foreign, 
domestic, and military policies, as success—not only in a 
shooting war but also in the cold war—became more and 
more dependent on the effective coordination of all our 
national policies. 

And secondly, the requirements for efficient integration 
of the military Services, in Washington as well as in the 
field—as the increasingly rapid scientific revolution of our 
age not only multiplied many times the cost of effective 
defense but also extended the overlap in the combat 
capabilities of the various military Services. 

The current organization represents a step-by-step evolu- 
tionary adjustment to these two requirements. 

In perspective the key innovation in the present admin- 
istration of our armed forces is the position of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

In World War II, the President himself handled for- 
eign and military policies, obtained some coordination of 
such policies through the State-War-Navy Coordinating 
Committee, and dealt directly with the welter of civilian 
war agencies in Washington, with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and with the Secretaries of War and Navy. 

The current organization has given the President a 
principal assistant for all matters relating to the armed 
forces. It is the task of this official, the Secretary of De- 
fense, to reduce as much as possible the President’s admin- 
istrative burden, as Chief of the Executive Branch and as 
Commander in Chief, in the management of the defense 
establishment. 

In these circumstances, the efficiency of the organiza- 
tion depends primarily on the extent to which the Secre- 
tary’s principal assistants—the Secretaries of the military 
departments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the chief OSD 
officials—are able to fulfill the staff requirements of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The full cooperation of all concerned, accompanied by 
periodic reviews of working relationships to resolve what- 
ever new problems may develop, will provide continued 
assurance that the Defense organization remains adequate 
for the achievement of its basic objective—providing, 
through efficient administration, effective combatant forces 
“capable of safeguarding our freedom and serving us in 
our quest for an enduring peace.” 
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THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


As the Military brains of DOD, JCS 
thinks in terms of the future 


LTHOUGH Monday’ morning 

quarterbacks are already insist- 
ing the nation should do some more 
tinkering with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
structure, the Chiefs themselves (and 
their boss McElroy) feel the present 
setup is basically a sound, progressive 
step for the time being. 

Before they propose any more re- 
organization, they want the framework 
to shake itself down, and are convinced 
that only more time working with the 
present system will, in fact, unearth 
whatever real weaknesses may exist. 

The National Security Act of 1947 
established the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as the principal military advisors to 
the President, the National Security 
Council and the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Today, strategic planning and ren- 
dering military advice continue to be 
among the foremost duties of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, but since the passage 

the Department of Defense Reor- 

inization Act of 1958 they have taken 

1 important operational staff func- 
ions as well. Assisting the Secretary 

Defense in his exercise of direction 
r the unified commands, the Joint 

hiefs issue orders by his authority and 
irection and discharge a day-to-day 
esponsibility for overseeing the oper- 
tions conducted by the unified com- 
anders. 

The JCS came into existence as the 
iit of the decision by President 
sevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
(during the ARCADIA Conference 

—a series of military and political 
consultations held in Washington just 
after Pearl Harbor) to establish a su- 
preme Anglo-American military body 
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for the strategic direction of World 
War II, to be known as the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The JCS took form as the U.S. rep- 
resentatives on the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, but by early 1942 they were 
also functioning as corporate leaders 
for the American military structure. 
JCS became the primary agency for 
the coordination and strategic direc- 
tion of the Army and Navy, advised 
the President with regard to military 
strategy, the requirements, production, 
and allocation of munitions and ship- 
ping, the manpower needs of the 
armed forces, and matters of joint 
Army-Navy policy. 


The Long Evolution 


Nevertheless, the functions and 
duties of the JCS were not formally 
defined during the war period. The 
JCS was left free to extend its activ- 
ities as needed to meet the require- 
ments of war. (The desirability of pre- 
serving this useful flexibility was the 
chief reason offered by the President 
himself for refusing to issue a basic 
directive.) With no charter, the JCS 
organization existed on the basis of 
its continuing functions, buttressed by 
the great authority of its members in 
their individual Service capacities. 

Formally established by the NSA 
statute of 1947, the JCS has under- 
gone a number of changes since. 
Among them: 

1948 Key West Agreement—among 
other things, authorized the long- 
standing JCS practice of designating 
one of their members as executive 
agent for a unified command, specified 


command, or a particular operation or 
special type of development work. 

NSA Amendments in 1949—set up 
the office of Chairman of the JCS and 
raised the permissible number of Joint 
Staff officers to 210. 

Public Law 416 in 1952—placed 
the Commandant of Marine Corps in 
coequal status with members of JCS 
when considering matters of direct con- 
cern to the Marine Corps. 

Reorganization Plan No. 6 in 1953 
—gave the Chairman responsibility for 
organizing and managing the subordi- 
nate structure of the JCS. 

Key West Agreement Revision in 
1954—eliminated the provision for 
designation by the JCS of one of their 
members as executive agent and sub- 
stituted the secretary of one of the 
military departments. 

Elimination of Joint Committees in 
1958—abolished one formal step in 
the processing of JCS papers and there- 
by increased the responsibility of the 
Joint Staff. At the President’s direction, 
reports produced by the Joint Staff no 
longer pass upward to a joint com- 
mittee, in which representatives of 
the three Services would review them 
before submission to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Since the abolishing of the joint 
committees, the Joint Staff now circu- 
lates the initial draft of its report to 
the Services for comment. In bring- 
ing the report to final form the Joint 
Staff takes Service replies fully into 
account, but is not bound to accept 
differing views. In the few cases 
where Service views do not agree with 
the original study, these views are 
appended to the paper for consider- 
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The three areas of 
planning: short-range, mid- 


range, and long-range 


ation. In this way, the original Joint 
Staff paper is considered by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Defense Reorganization Act of 1958 
—incorporated changes recommended 
by President Eisenhower and facilitated 
the further executive actions he had 
announced. In his reorganization mes- 
sage to Congress, the President said he 
was convinced that all operational 
combat forces must be organized into 
truly unified commands, separate from 
the military departments and _ re- 
sponsible directly to the Secretary of 
Defense. Accordingly, he intended to 
shorten the existing chain of command 
running to the unified commander in 
the field by eliminating the designation 
of a military department as the execu- 
tive agency. 

Instead, the line of authority would 
extend only from the Commander-in- 
Chief to the Secretary of Defense, 
whose orders would be issued to the 
unified commanders by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff.. With the duty of assisting the 
Secretary in directing the unified com- 
mands added to their other responsi- 
bilities, the Joint Chiefs would require 
a larger supporting organization. The 
Reorganization Act recognized the 
need by raising the permissible size of 
the Joint Staff to 400 officers. 

Other Presidential recommendations 
that were written into the Reorganiza- 
tion Act included the provision making 
clear that each military chief might 
delegate major portions of his Service 
responsibilities to his vice chief while 
devoting his own primary attention to 
JCS duties. 

The Act deleted from the existing 
statute the largely meaningless stipu- 
lation that the Chairman should have 
no vote in the decisions of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. (The JCS do no “vot- 
ing,” as such, anyway). It authorized 
the Chairman to assign duties to the 
Joint Staff and, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Defense, to appoint 
its Director. 


Organization and Duties 


Under the provisions of the Defense 
Reorganization Act the Secretary of 
Defense issued a directive at the end 
of 1958 spelling out the JCS functions 
in detail. Besides repeating their statu- 
tory designation as principal military 
advisors to the President, the Secre- 
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tary, and the National Security Coun- 
cil, the directive spoke of the Joint 
Chiefs as constituting “the immediate 
military staff of the Secretary of De- 
fense” in the chain of operational com- 
mand. 

The directive called on the Joint 
Chiefs to “prepare strategic plans and 
provide for the strategic direction of 
the armed forces, including the direc- 
tion of operations conducted by com- 
manders of unified and specified com- 
mands” and to discharge “any other 
function of command” directed by the 
Secretary of Defense. They would re- 
view the plans developed by the uni- 
fied commanders, recommend changes 
in the establishment and force struc- 
ture of unified and specified com- 
mands, and suggest which military de- 
partments should be assigned responsi- 
bility for providing support to such 
commands. 

The other functions of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff comprised the follow- 
ing: (1) prepare integrated logistic 
plans, and plans for military mobiliza- 
tion, (2) review major personnel, ma- 
teriel, and logistic requirements of the 
armed forces in relation to strategic 
and logistic plans, (3) recommend to 
the Secretary of Defense the assign- 
ment of primary responsibility for any 
function of the armed forces requiring 
such determination and the transfer, 
reassignment, abolition, or consolida- 
tion of such functions, (4) provide joint 
intelligence for use within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, (5) establish doc- 
trines for unified operations and train- 
ing and for coordination of the mili- 
tary education of members of the 
armed forces, (6) provide the Secretary 
of Defense with statements of military 
requirements and strategic guidance 
for use in the development of budgets, 
foreign military aid programs, indus- 
trial mobilization plans, and programs 
of scientific research and development, 
(7) participate, as directed, in the 
preparation of combined plans for mili- 
tary action in conjunction with the 
armed forces of other nations, and (8) 
provide the United States representa- 
tion on the Military Staff Committee 
of the United Nations and, when au- 
thorized, on other military _ staffs, 
boards, councils, and missions. 

To assist the Joint Chiefs in meeting 
these responsibilities the Joint Staff 
was expanded and its elements were 


realigned and redesignated. The Re- 
organization Act prescribes that “the 
Joint Staff shall not operate or be or- 
ganized as an overall Armed Forces 
General Staff and shall have no execu- 
tive authority.” It should “operate 
along conventional staff lines to sup- 
port the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” In 
broad outline the Joint Staff as or- 
ganized today does, in fact, have much 
of the familiar appearance of a com- 
mander’s staff. 

The Joint Staff has the following 
major components: J-1 Personnel Di- 
rectorate, J-2 Intelligence Directorate, 
J-3 Operations Directorate, J-4 Logis- 
tics Directorate, J-5 Plans and Policy 
Directorate, J-6 Communications-Elec- 
tronics Directorate, and a Joint Mili- 
tary Assistance Affairs Directorate. 
Two other agencies, the Joint Pro- 
grams Office and the Joint Advanced 
Study Group, complete the Joint Staff. 

Other elements of the JCS organiza- 
tion include the Joint Strategic Survey 
Council, the U.S. Representatives on 
the Military Staff Committee of the 
United Nations, and the U.S. Repre- 
sentative on several military agencies 


of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 


tion. All of these report directly to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Also within 
the JCS organization, operating under 
the general supervision of the Director 
of the Joint Staff, are the Joint Secre- 
tariat, the Special Assistant to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for National Security 
Council Affairs, the Joint Meteoro- 
logical Group, and the U.S. military 
delegations to various international 
bodies, such as the Inter-American 
Defense Board. 


JCS Planning 


The strategic planning activities of 
the JCS are governed by a “Joint Pro- 
gram for Planning.” This program pro- 
vides for annual development or re- 
vision of three basic guidance instru- 
ments—the Joint Long-Range Strategic 
Estimate, the Joint Strategic Objectives 
Plan and the Joint Strategic Capabili- 
ties Plan. 

Preparation of these basic planning 
documents engages the efforts of all 
components of the Joint Staff. For in- 
stance, while final responsibility for 
preparation of the Joint Strategic Ob- 
jectives Plan rests with the Director, 
J-5, he performs the task in collabora- 
tion with the Directors of J-2, J-4, and 
J-6, in coordination with the Directors 
of J-1, J-3, Military Assistance Affairs, 
and Joint Programs Office, and with 
the concurrence of the Joint Strategic 
Survey Council on the strategic con- 
cept underlying the plan. 

The purpose, scope and timing of 
the three basic joint guidance instru- 
ments are: 
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A Joint Long-Range Strategic Estimate 

(1) Purposes: 

(a) Provides a broad-background 
strategic appraisal which will assist in 
the development of military policies, 
plans and programs. 

(b) Provides assistance in the review 
of existing and proposed national se- 
curity objectives and policies. 

(2) Scope: 

(a) Appraises, in broad terms, world 
situations affecting U.S. security that 
may exist or develop during the period 
of the estimate, including possible na- 
tional and bloc alignments. 

(b) Considers the factors and trends 
which may influence these nations or 
alignments to undertake military, 
economic, political or psychological 
courses of action which could affect 
the U.S. security and well-being. 

(c) Considers the type and nature 
of these courses of action, probable 
geographic areas of international con- 
flict and the weapons and techniques 
likely to be employed. 

(d) Appraises possible U.S. courses 
of action to counter potential develop- 
ments in the world situations which 
could adversely affect U.S. security 
and well-being. 

(e) Develops the strategic concepts 
and considers the military posture re- 
quired to support U.S. long-range na- 
tional policies to accomplish the basic 
national objectives of the United States. 

(3) Timing: The estimate covers a 
period of 4 years, beginning on 1 
January, approximately eight years 
after its consideration and dissemina- 
tion by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. (This 
long-range appraisal is necessarily an 
estimate rather than a plan. In their 
final action the Joint Chiefs “note,” 
rather than “approve,” the estimate.) 


B. Joint Strategic Objectives Plan 

(1) Purpose: 

(a) Translates national objectives and 
policies into military objectives which 
are reasonably attainable, and strategic 
concepts and basic undertakings to 
support these military objectives. 

(b) Provides strategic planning guid- 

ce in the mid-range period for con- 
litions of cold, limited, and general 

ir. 

‘c) Provides guidance for the de- 

mination, disposition, employment 

id support of U.S. military forces 

msidered necessary to support the 

ategy delineated in the plan. 

(d) Estimates the military forces 

Allies considered desirable to sup- 

rt the U.S. military strategy. 

(e) Provides guidance for Service 
ogistic planning in sufficient detail to: 

1. Determine the scope of logistical 

fort required by each Service. 

2. Provide a basis for industrial 

bilization planning and the compu- 
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tation of material requirements. 

(f) Provides one of the bases for: 

1. The annual statement of military 
requirements by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to the Secretary of Defense for 
his consideration in developing his an- 
nual budgetary guidelines for a fiscal 
year beginning two years prior to the 
M-day of the plan. 

2. The preparation and justification 
of the annual departmental budget re- 
quests for the same fiscal year as 
above. 

3. Reassessment of military aspects 
of budget development for the fiscal 
year preceding the one above. 

(g) Provides assistance in the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. military position 
with respect to: 


(c) Determines post M-day USS. 
military forces and provides guidance 
on the mobilization base required. 

(d) Estimates, for each nation allied 
to the U.S. and for certain other 
friendly nations, the military forces 
considered desirable to support the 
U.S. military strategy. 

(3) Timing: The plan covers a 36- 
month mid-range period, which begins 
1 July, four years subsequent. to the 
scheduled date of approval of the plan 
by the JCS. 


C. Joint Strategic Capabilities Plan 
(1) Purpose: 
(a) Translates national objectives and 
policies into terms of military objec- 
tives, strategic concepts, basic under- 
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1. Military assistance to Allies 
under conditions of cold, limited, and 
general war. 

2. The development and review of 
NATO and other allied mid-range 
plans. 

(2) Scope: 

(a) Develops reasonably attainable 
military objectives, with strategic con- 
cepts and basic undertakings to sup- 
port them during the mid-range period 
under cold, limited, and general war 
conditions. 

(b) Determines the U.S. forces con- 
sidered to be reasonably attainable and 
provides guidance regarding the sup- 
porting military establishment and U.S. 
mobilization base to be on hand on 
M-day. 
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takings and tasks that are within actual 
capabilities. 

(b) Constitutes a directive to the 
commanders of the unified and speci- 
fied commands for the conduct of 
operations in cold, limited, and general 
war. 

(c) Provides strategic and _ logistic 
planning guidance for the short-range 
period: 

1. To the Military Services for the 
support of U.S. military forces in the 
conduct of operations. 

2. To the unified and specified com- 
manders and to the Military Services 
for the support of Allied military forces. 

(d) Provides assistance in establish- 
ing a U.S. military position with 
respect to: 


1. Military assistance to Allies. 

2. The development and review of 
NATO and other allied short-range 
plans. 

(2) Scope: 

(a) Develops military objectives, 
strategic concepts, basic undertakings 
and tasks for cold, limited, and general 
war in the short-range period, in con- 
sonance with actual U.S. military 
capabilities. 

(b) Provides for the assignment of 
available U.S. military forces and in- 
dicates possible augmentation forces 
available for contingency planning. 

(c) Determines the feasible post M- 
day U.S. military expansion and de- 
ployment to pursue the most advan- 
tageous strategy and accomplish the 
national objectives. 

(d) Estimates the military forces 
available to support the U.S. military 
strategy from each nation allied with 
the U.S. and from certain other friendly 
nations. 

(3) Timing: The plan covers a 12- 
month short-range period, which be- 
gins 1 July following the scheduled 
date of approval of the plan by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The approved provisions of these 
three basic planning documents often 
govern the advice given by the Joint 
Chiefs to the Secretary of Defense and 
the comments they provide from the 
military point of view on matters be- 
fore the National Security Council. 
Guidance is drawn from these three 
documents for a great deal of further 
planning within the Joint Staff, the 
unified and specified commands, and 
the Services. 

In order that the attention of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff may be centered 
on such important matters as the an- 
nual study and approval of these basic 
planning documents, JCS procedures 
designed to relieve the Joint Chiefs of 
the consideration of relatively minor 
problems are constantly being im- 
proved. A great body of work is dis- 
posed of by decisions made in the 
name of the Joint Chiefs of Staff by 
their Operations Deputies. 

Many of the more routine reports of 
the Joint Staff Directorates are dealt 
with under an automatic procedure 
that certifies them as approved by the 
Joint Chiefs if no objection or request 
for discussion is recorded with the 
Joint Secretariat during a set time 
period following publication. Queries 
from the unified commands about the 
interpretation of existing directives can 
usually be answered quickly and di- 
rectly by elements of the Joint Staff. 
Thus, only about 25% of the problems 
referred to the JCS organization from 
all sources reach the Joint Chiefs act- 
ing as a corporate body for considera- 
tion. 
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RESEARCH & ENGINEERING 


The unified approach to 


future weapons and equipment 


pean has probably never been a 
more powerful across-the-board 
research team than the one that De- 
partment of Defense has assembled to 
get the best possible research, devel- 
opment, test and evaluation in the 
world, and to get the U.S. first crack 
at the military uses of space. 

Headed by the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, the roll call 
of participating agencies offers a group 
of scientific powerhouses any one of 
which alone would be impressive. With 
DDRE and his office as team captains, 
the list reads like this: 

Advanced Research Projects Agency 
—a direct result of the Sputnik hys- 
teria, but an organization that has 
rapidly gained maturity, and one 
which will continue to play an in- 
creasingly important role in U.S. space 
work and general research. 

Weapons Systems Evaluation Group 

-a group which “prefers anonimity” 
but one charged with one of the most 
vital evaluation jobs in the Pentagon— 
checking the weapons systems as they 
\pply to work and planning of the JCS 
and DDRE to see how they will fit in 
he future. 


institute for Defense Analyses—in 
some ways similar to the Air Force’s 
RAND Corp., this group of scientists 
nder contract provides the vital tech- 
nical support for both ARPA and 
WSEG. 


in a cold war being fought largely 

the drawing boards, there is no way 

overestimating the work handled 

these agencies—or more to the 

int, the weight of the responsibilities 
that they must carry. 

Probably the single most important 
job handled by the Director of De- 
tense Research and Engineering is see- 
ing that no worthwhile defense re- 
search projects slips through the fingers 
i the various defense research agen- 
ies. It is a matter of overseeing rough- 
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ly $5-billion worth of research work 
within DOD. 

It is a fair measure of the impor- 
tance with which research work is held 
within DOD that the Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering has 
been given the power of decision over 
the various research programs through- 
out Defense Department. In making 
this move, the feeling was that the 
many programs coming up for deci- 
sion are far too complex to rate any- 
thing less than full-time consideration 
by a man who has been working with 
them right along. In other words, a 
decision by the Secretary of Defense, 
based on the advice of an Assistant 
Secretary, would not offer the assur- 
ance that the final word of a full-time 
Director would. 


In his ability to make decisions in 
this manner, Dr. York holds a unique 
position within DOD. And it is prob- 
ably because of this uniqueness— 
coupled with the importance of the 
job—that one of his first moves when 
he took over the new position was to 
realign his staff functions into a more 
thoroughly functional organization. 


Under the former Assistant Secre- 
tary for Defense Research and Engi- 


—The People—— 


Director of Defense Research and Engin- 
eering: Hon. Herbert F. York 
Deputy Directors: 
J. B. Macauley 
H. A. Wilcox 
Director, Weapons Systems Evaluation 
Group: VAdm. J. H. Sides 
Director of Research, WSEG: C. A. Boyd 
Director, Advanced Research Projects 
Agency: Roy W. Johnson 
Deputy Director: Maj. Gen. Don Ostrander 
Chief Scientist: George P. Sutton 
Ass’t Dir., Administration: L. P. Gise 
Advanced Research Projects Division, In- 
stitute of Defense Analyses: 
Space Technology: David Young 
Ballistic Missile Defense: Harold Beve- 
ridge 
Solid Propellants: John Kincaid 





neering, the organization reflected 
areas of work covered by engineers 
and scientists in DOD and the serv- 
ices. Electronics, Aeronautics, Ord- 
nance and Maintenance Engineering 
(now transferred to Supply and Logis- 
tics) were examples of the former di- 
visions. Also, there were offices cover- 
ing research and engineering work in 
Human Sciences and Atomic/Biologi- 
cal/Chemical warfare. 

Because of the decision-making re- 
sponsibility vested in him, the new 
DDRE felt that he needed to take a 
look at the various research projects 
not only as they fit in with others like 
them, but also in relation to the over- 
all defense jobs that they would event- 
ually fulfill, The obvious answer was 
a new set of offices, covering the total 
areas in which the end-products of re- 
search work would be used. 

These new offices are the six Op- 
erational Systems Offices, tentatively 
established shortly after Dr. Herbert 
York was sworn into his new position. 
Under the present arrangement, these 
offices will cover (1) Air Defense, 
(2) Tactical Weapons, (3) Strategic 
Weapons, (4) Communications, (5) 
Undersea Warfare, and (6) Special 
Projects. Each of the offices is headed 
by an Assistant Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, and each 
maintains a small staff—about four top 
professionals in their fields. Both civil- 
ian and military are represented on 
these staffs, and besides the necessary 
research and engineering talent, the 
Assistants to the Director will have 
Operations specialists on their staffs. 

The job will be to scan the many 
research projects proposed or under- 
way in Defense Department, and look 
for specific applications in, for in- 
stance, Air Defense. Where previously 
the major concern for the B-70—as an 
example—would have been in the 
Aeronautics office, the program now 
gets a second screening. Drawing on 
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technical data supplied by the Aero- 
nautics office, and from the other of- 
fices throughout the DOD who would 
have pertinent information, DDRE 
would turn the program over to the 
Assistant to the Director for Strategic 
Weapons, where it would be studied 
in relation to other strategic systems, 
such as Titan, Minuteman or Polaris. 

Because it has found itself in the 
weapons research evaluation business, 
DDRE will be drawing more heavily 
than ever before on the Weapons Sys- 
tem Evaluation Group. It will also be 
necessary for the office to spend a 
greater percentage of its time on the 
engineering aspects of the programs it 
reviews, although it is not likely that 
the research half of the director's title 
will fall by the wayside. 

Another indication of the broadened 
scope of the responsibilities of the Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering is that, in his own words, “We 
are going to see that there is more 
exploratory work, and that less of that 
kind of work becomes systems work. 
We have to explore as many areas as 
possible, but it is difficult to stop ex- 
ploratory efforts. When a contractor 
carries on extensive research work on 
one project, he tends to think that his 
way is the only way to solve the prob- 
lem.” 

The trend is for the Director to look 
beyond the purely research aspects of 
a given program, and see what the 
long-term implications are going to be. 
In addition to asking “Will it work?” 
and “Is there someone who can do 
it?” DDRE now must also ask “What 
will this program mean in terms of 
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the total defense picture, the costs in- 
volved, and other research projects 
currently in the mill?” 

As top manager in the largest re- 
search, development and engineering 
program that this country has ever 
known, the Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering is faced with 
some of the most complex and expen- 
sive decisions that could be imagined. 
And the implications of practically any 
of these decisions could make the dif- 
ference in survival of the nation. 


Two Key Jobs 

But if calling the shots on the big 
ones is an important part of the work 
handled by DDRE, equally important, 
according to Dr. York, is “to see that 
programs not as glamorous receive 
sufficient planning . . . We must make 
sure that no important projects are left 
out—or that none slip through our 
fingers because they are only half im- 
portant to two services.” 

With the great majority of the pres- 
ent Defense research work being 
funded and monitored by the three 
services, a major part of the job of 


WEAPONS SYSTEMS 
EVALUATION GROUP 


a= 


INSTITUTE OF 
DEFENSE ANALYSES 


DDRE is seeing that nothing is left 
out, and that the more important pro- 
grams receive the emphasis that they 
deserve. 

By covering the vast area of research 
work from both a technical viewpoint 
and an operational systems viewpoint, 
the top manager for Defense Research 
and Engineering can be sure that the 
$5-billion under his overall control 
each year is spent in the most efficient 
possible manner, and that the many 
programs involved get the best pos- 
sible overall treatment. 

To help him get the job done, and 
to provide him the specialized staffing 
he needs in his work, DDRE relies on 
a trio of proven and effective organi- 
zations. ARPA, WSEG, and IDA work 
to provide judgment evaluations, ad- 
vanced research and technical knowl- 
edge that must be poured into any 
successful research decison. Although 
only WSEG reports directly to DDRE 
from an organization standpoint, all 
of them perform tasks which are abso- 
lutely essential to the Director’s job, 
and for that reason, they must be con- 
sidered in this context. 


Advanced Research Projects Agency 


W ERE a handy kind of outfit to 
“ do the sort of work that’s hard 
to get done.” So says Roy Johnson, 
Director of the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. It is because of this, 
and because of the definite need for 
an operating agency which is not tied 
to the day-to-day problems of running 


a military service that the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency has outlived, 
and in fact grown stronger, in spite of 
the many predictions for its demise. 

The aim is to leapfrog the state of 
the art, and to do this, ARPA relies 
on its own relatively small manage- 
ment staff, outside contractors, the 
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services, and a hard core of scientists 
from Institute for Defense Analyses. 

ARPA receives project assignments 
directly from the Secretary of Defense 
upon recommendation by the Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering. 
In taking care of these assignments, 
ARPA must determine the present 
state-of-the-art, and then decide which 
way it will move to best serve the in- 
terests of Defense Department. After 
considering all available material on 
the project, ARPA usually hands out a 
work order to one of the military de- 
partments, who in turn, either handle 
the work themselves or pass it on to 
a civilian contractor. 

ARPA is a line agency reporting to 
the Secretary of Defense, and working 
on a project basis. The areas covered 
are within three general categories: 
(1) research not identified with a spe- 
cific military requirement, (2) research 
relating to primary functions of two 
or more of the military services, and 
(3) research which for other reasons is 
better handled by an agency other 
than one of the military services. As 
soon as a given project achieves de- 
monstrated feasibility, it is turned over 
to one of the military departments for 
development as a weapons system. 

ARPA makes available the necessary 
funds for the various projects that it 
handles from its own budget, and pro- 
vides overall technical management of 
approved projects through its Tech- 
nical Operations division. 

Besides the Technical Operations di- 
vision, ARPA contains a Policy and 
Planning division and a Financial 
Management and Reports division. Be- 
cause the total ARPA office is relatively 
small, the organization is able to stay 
flexible and fairly informal. 

The thirty to thirty-five technicians 
vho are on the ARPA payroll work 
vith the approximately 45 from IDA 
half of whom are on a loan arrange- 
ent) on a panel basis, with four to 

scientists on each panel. Points out 

P. Gise, Assistant Director of ARPA, 
he real problem is making the right 

hnical decision.” The IDA scientists 

assigned in three general groups— 
ce technology, ballistic missiles and 
eral science. 

They work with the six panels or 
ranches of the Technical Operations 
Jivision of ARPA itself. These are (1) 
a Satellite branch, (2) Missile Engine 
and Propellent branch, (3) Communi- 
‘ations and Tracking, (4) Special Proj- 

s branch, (5) Exploratory Research 
ind Reliability branch, and finally, (6) 
a Ballistic Missiles Research and En- 
gineering branch. 
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Perhaps the one project which is re- 
ceiving the heaviest emphasis at this 
point is, according to ARPA Director 
Johnson, “How do we defend ourselves 
against enemy ballistic missiles? Right 
now, if they had the missiles and 
wanted to do it, they could murder 
us.” Also important in ARPA’s present 
planning are improved solid missile 
fuels and more and better military uses 
for satellites. 


The Space Agency? 

But in spite of the publicity that 
ARPA has received as the nation’s 
space agency, this is not necessarily 
where the heaviest effort goes. Al- 
though two-thirds of the ARPA budget 
is spent on space booster projects, only 
one-third of its personnel are working 
in this area. Comments Assistant Di- 
rector Gise, “We are trying as hard 
as we can to live down this ‘space 
agency’ tag. We only work on feasi- 
bility studies. We're not interested in 
the big hardware programs.” 

Although space-racing would appear 
to be an important part of many of 
ARPA’s programs, it could quite logi- 
cally be regarded as an incidental fac- 
tor. If a_ satellite-based very early 
warning system is the best way of 
spotting and tracking incoming mis- 
siles, then by all means it should be 
used. But the satellite is important only 
insofar as it contributes to the early 
warning problem. 

In making the final decision on a 
given project, one of the most impor- 
tant groups within ARPA is the Pro- 
gram Council, a “very informal, but 
very effective” committee, according to 
Assistant Director Gise. Composed of 
the Deputy and Assistant Directors of 
ARPA, the three division heads, the 
ARPA chief scientist and a representa- 
tive from the office of the Defense 
General Counsel, the Program Council 
must make sure that all of the neces- 
sary management considerations are 
included in a given proposal before it 
gets final approval. The criteria con- 
sidered by the council include costs, 
where the project will fit in overall 
defense policy, and generally the non- 
scientific aspects of the project under 
discussion. Meeting once a week, the 
Program Council is one of the most im- 
portant groups in ARPA. 

To get an idea of the broad fields of 
interest in which ARPA must operate, 
it is only necessary to look at the many 
different approaches which are being 
used in the three broad areas of ARPA 
work—Advanced ballistic missile de- 
fense, General science projects, and 
Military space technology. 


Under the first of these, ARPA is 
working in specific fields covering 
identification and tracking, intercep- 
tion, kill mechanisms, range instrumen- 
tation, conceptual studies and systems 
analyses, and very early warning. Un- 
der the general sciences projects, ARPA 
covers advanced propellent chemistry 
(where a 20% increase in specific im- 
pulses is expected in the near future), 
and basic research in materials, with 
heavy emphasis on metallurgy, ceram- 
ics, solid state physics, inorganic chem- 
istry and high temperature science. 

Under military space technology, 
ARPA. probably has its most extensive 
area of activity, by number of projects. 
Communications, navigation, reconnais- 
sance, space propulsion, auxiliary 
power, detection and tracking, and ad- 
vanced systems studies make up a good 
part of the work. In another area of its 
military space work, ARPA is working 
on research, experimentation and de- 
velopment of a system based on a 
satellite or other space vehicle capable 
of producing accurate world-wide geo- 
detic data sufficient to establish launch 
and target points required for missile 
systems. 

It is interesting to note that the vast 
majority of the forgoing programs do 
not have a built-in need for their own 
booster. This means that the recent 
DOD decision which named Air Force 
as the sole Defense Department agency 
to be responsible for space boosters 
will have little or no effect of the work 
that ARPA is doing now, or will do in 
the future. 


Out of Space 

It simply means that ARPA will go 
to the Air Force when it needs a 
booster to put, for example a com- 
munications satellite in orbit. Air Force 
will then procure for ARPA the ve- 
hicle it needs to put its satellite in 
orbit. But as far as ARPA is concerned, 
the end result will be a communica- 
tions experiment—not a space experi- 
ment. With the recent transfer of 
ABMA, there is also a strong possibil- 
ity that much of ARPA’s work will be 
handled by National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration on a similar basis 
in the future. 

The major reason behind this is that 
there are several strong indications that 
Defense Department will be getting 
out of the space booster business en- 
tirely. First, as ARPA Director Roy 
Johnson points out, “the very smallness 
of our space exploration vehicles is an 
indication of a difference in philosophy 
with the Russians. In many respects, 
we are more than matching their big- 
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ness with miniaturization in our ve- 
hicles. An excellent example of this is 
that original plans for the Atlas called 
for a 600-700,000 pound thrust vehicle. 
When we got the breakthrough on the 
thermonuclear warhead, we knew we 
wouldn’t need that much and cut the 
program back to its present size.” The 
implication is that as space exploration 
booster needs grow, the military will 
work to get smaller and smaller 
weapons systems, as is already shown 
by Minuteman and Polaris. 

Second, and again quoting ARPA 
Director Johnson, “Booster develop- 
ment is not the big job.” .To parody 
the cigarette advertisement, it’s what's 
up front that counts, or to stretch the 
metaphor, the most important quarter- 
space-vehicle in scientific history is the 
nose-cone of the vehicle and what it 
carries. It is relatively easy—given the 
time and money—to build big boosters, 
as the Russians have proved. But the 
biggest booster in the world is a can- 
didate for charges of inefficiency if it 
does not carry a payload that pays off. 

Because it is nearly impossible for the 
Defense Department to get money un- 
less they can prove a military require- 
ment, the idea of a pure research out- 


fit—such as NASA—to provide the 
basic hardware for their various re- 
search programs appeals to many of 
the more clear-headed Pentagon man- 
agers connected with R&D work. 

Finally, in an oblique sort of a way, 
the precedent has been set for this 
sort of an arrangement, with the pres- 
ent arrangement giving Air Force top 
spot in the space booster business. The 
record of cooperation between NASA 
and ARPA would easily be carried one 
step farther the foregoing way of do- 
ing business, and it would seem to be 
equally easy for the services to follow 
suit. And of course the ABMA transfer 
gives NASA control of what is perhaps 
the most successful present U.S. space 
booster exploration facility. 

But no matter who is providing the 
boosters for the ARPA space capsules, 
it is certain that Advanced Research 
Projects Agency will continue as one 
of the major contributors to the future 
of the three services, and the Defense 
work of the nation as a whole. 

And if ARPA was born of Hysteria 
out of Sputnik, it has matured well, 
and will maintain its record of making 
liars out of the many would-be prophets 
who predicted its early end. 


Weapons System Evaluation Group 
er paie the majority of the 


work handled by Weapons System 
Evaluation Group is done for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the role it plays in con- 
nection with the research work of De- 
partment of Defense, and Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering in 
particular, is important to the point of 
being necessary in any consideration 
of DDRE and its related agencies. 


According to Director VAdm. John 
H. Sides, “one might almost say that all 
you have to do is name it, and we have 
worked or are working on some phase 
of it.” The easiest way of describing 
the WSEG is to call it Defense De- 
partment’s Operations Research Group. 


WSEG is charged with providing 
DOD with comprehensive, objective, 
and independent analyses and evalua- 
tions under projected conditions of war, 
which will include but not be confined 
to: (1) present and future weapons 
systems, (2) the influence of present 
and future weapons systems upon 
strategy, organization and tactics, (3) 
the comparative effectiveness and costs 
of weapons systems, and finally (4) to 
make available to the Department of 
Defense timely advice and assistance 
to aid decisions in the allocation of re- 
sources for development of the most 
effective combination of weapons sys- 
tems. 

Because of the amount of emphasis 
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that is placed on the last phase of the 
mission, it is not inaccurate to say that 
Weapons Systems Evaluation Group, 
except in the broadest sense, is a mis- 
nomer for the approximately 140-man 
technical and military staff working 
under 'VAdm. Sides. 

The job is not by any stretch of the 
term confined to Weapons Systems 
Evaluation. Says Dr. C. A. Boyd, Sci- 
entific Director for WSEG, “We have 
to have Operations Research Work, but 
we have to have more than that. We 
must look as far ahead as we can... 
not even in terms of years. When some- 
thing happens, we have to be able to 
say “This is the impact of the thing’.” 

Boyd continues: “There’s no recipe 
for weapons systems evaluation. You 
can’t put it in numbers. It requires a 
continual examination of the country’s 
strategic posture, and you always need 
new ideas. You have to think about it, 
and you have to measure the impacts. 
Few people realize it, but one of our 
most important groups is concerned 
with social sciences—manpower, eco- 
nomics, psychology ad politics. We 
have to examine these areas. 

“There is no single measure for a 
weapons system. We have to think 
about cost, availability and effective- 
ness. It all depends on the situation. 
The job is to be helpful, and to pro- 
duce a true, factual picture. Our big 
aim is to come up with an unbiased 


comprehensive, objective analysis of 
what we're asked to turn out.” 

Organizationally, WSEG is anything 
but formal. The character of the 
work, and the relatively small staff, 
enable the scientists and military men 
working WSEG to operate on a no- 
barriers, free exchange of information 
basis. The nature of WSEG’s work 
precludes confinement to a particular 
methodology. An indication of the 
value of this sort of work is pointed up 
by Dr. Boyd. “We don’t maintain an 
advanced studies group. Everybody 
that works here has to be concerned 
with the future. You never know where 
the ideas will come from, and we stand 
or fall on ideas. We keep a flexible 
organization, forming around the var- 
ious projects. we have. We would much 
rather have cross-fertilization of ideas 
than an organization that looks good 
on paper and doesn’t produce.” 

Like ARPA, WSEG relies on In- 
stitute of Defense Analyses for its 
technical personnel (from Dr. Boyd on 
down). It was in connection with 
WSEG that IDA was originally set up, 
and in April 1956, when IDA was 
formally incorporated as a nonprofit 
organization, it was with WSEC in 
mind. The function of the scientists 
from IDA is to bring the necessary 
technical knowledge to bear on the 
advisory papers issuing from WSEG. 

On the other hand, according to Dr. 
George Pugh, “The service members 
of a given project are responsible for 
maintaining clear channels of informa- 
tion flow from their own Services so 
that necessary information for the proj- 
ects can be obtained when required. 
They bring to the project the experi- 
ence gained in their respective services. 
As a result of this exchange of infor- 
mation, we know when our conclusions 
are likely to be controversial and are 
able to prepare our position more ef- 
fectively. A slightly more subtle ad- 
vantage of the military membership 
is the editorial review which all WSEG 
documents automatically undergo. This 
review has the effect of removing am- 
biguities in the documents that might 
result in misunderstanding by any serv- 
ice and unnecessary controversy when 
the paper reaches the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.” 

In the light of the foregoing, it is 
worth noting that the military staffers 
with WSEG are deliberately picked 
to maintain equal representation of 
the three services, and that the ma- 
jority are Colonel, Navy Captain or 
above. The representation from each 
service is designed to reflect the vari- 
ous military specialties that the service 
has to offer, and at least one repre- 
sentative from every service is assigned 
to each project, if only on a part time 
basis. Comments Dr. Pugh, “I suspect 
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that most outsiders would be surprised 
at the high degree of objectivity that 
is maintained in the groups, despite 
frequent honest differences of opinion.” 

About two-thirds of the studies 
handled by WSEG are generated by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the re- 
mainder either coming from DDRE, 
x in a few instances self-initiated 
within WSEG. The office generally 
does not handle projects which affect 
only one service. 

Again to quote Dr. Pugh, “We are 
likely to be deeply involved in the 
doctrine of operation for the total sys- 
tem—and in the choice of the appro- 
priate mixture of weapons in the total 
system. This is a field in which quanti- 
tative parameters are particularly dif- 
ficult to find. Consequently, more of 
our work is done in qualitative terms 
than is the case for other operations 
analysis groups. As time goes on, and 
our experience and staff increases, we 
are finding it possible to look deeper 
into the systems and a larger portion 
of the work is being done in quantita- 
tive terms. 

“The magnitude of tasks assigned 
us vary greatly—from short quick 
studies designed to furnish informa- 
tion in a very short time which will 
assist in arriving at decisions affecting 
a narrow or restricted facet of a larger 
problem—to broad deliberate studies 
covering the entire defense posture 
over a long period of time. 


The Changing Character 
“In general, the character of work 
at WSEG has been undergoing a 
change from the original concept. In- 
stead of a preponderance of a few 
very long-range studies which often 
take so long that the results have lost 
much of their meaning, we have a 
ood mixture of basic studies and of 
tasks which are assigned to us with 
rather close deadlines which must be 
t . . . For studies of this type our 
policy is to provide the planner with 
he best and most complete answer 
possible at the decision date and to 
mpany it with all the doubts and 
ertainties that may exist at the 
to allow planners to properly 
se their decisions. We provide this 
rmation even though we know we 
have to change our recommenda- 
in the near future as more ac- 
te information becomes available.” 
me of the first things that Director 
Defense Research and Engineering 
Herbert York was absolutely sure 
ut when he took over his present 
was that the amount of the work 
gated from his office to WSEG 


Keeping Defense science 
first in the missile race 
is much of the job. 
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would increase. And a general status 
report by WSEG Director VAdm. Sides 
would seem to confirm this: “I don’t 
foresee any basic change that would be 
required in our organization, although 
our size might have to grow. We are 
definitely receiving more R&E work 


than we used to. For instance we have 
done several jobs of great interest to 
ARPA. But we cannot grow or change 
overnight. We have to work ahead to 
maintain the quality our organization 
has had in the past, and must con- 
tinue to have in the future.” 


Institute for Defense Analyses 


NON-PROFIT organization origi- 

nally set up by Defense Depart- 
ment in cooperation with Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the Institute 
for Defense Analyses is a brain-trust 
for the Defense Department in about 
the same way that the RAND Corp. 
is for the Air Force. 


The three main jobs IDA handles 
are for ARPA, WSEG, and Depart- 
ment of Defense. It naturally follows 
that the three divisions of IDA are the 
Advanced Research Projects Division, 
the Weapons Systems Evaluation Di- 
vision, and the Communications Re- 
search Division. In addition to the 
three regular areas of work, IDA can 
and does handle such short-term proj- 
ects as the Draper Report on Military 
Assistance Programs and the Gaither 
Report. 

In connection with 'WSEG—for 
which IDA was originally formed— 
the Institute provides about a hundred 
technical personnel, who lead the proj- 
ects handled by that agency. For 
DOD, the work done by IDA is in the 
areas of cryptology and cryptanalysis— 
“mostly mathematical research,” ac- 
cording to one IDA spokesman. On 
this project, IDA is currently working 
from 5-10 years ahead of current tech- 
niques. 

For ARPA, IDA works with specific 
programs—such task assignments as 
“What’s the best way to space?” The 
Institute offers nothing in the way of 
a decision, but rather provides the 
technical evaluation studies needed for 
the decision that will be made. 

All IDA work is done on assignment 
and the major advantage is that the 
non-profit group can offer DOD studies 
which have no built in bias. 

Institute for Defense Analyses was 
formed in 1955 by five universities: 
California Institute of Technology, 
Case Institute of Technology, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Stan- 
ford University and Tulane University. 
(Soon joining will be Pennsylvania 
State and University of Michigan.) 
Management of the Institute is handled 
by a board of trustees, composed of 
representatives of the five universities, 
and leaders from other universities and 
other areas. 

Besides the Board of Trustees, IDA 
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maintains a Professional Advisory Com- 
mittee, which works with the corpo- 
rate officers and the divisions. The Com- 
mittee is composed of various Trustees 
with particular professional qualifica- 
tions in IDA’s work areas who are able 
to devote time to the work, and of 
persons who are outside of IDA, but 
have similar qualifications. Reporting 
to the Board of Trustees, the group is 
charged with surveillance over the pro- 
fessional quality of IDA’s various re- 
sponsibilities. 

Beyond this, and the technical di- 
visions, IDA maintains a_ structure 
similar to that of most corporations. 

By IDA’s definition, the job they 
handle for WSEG is “to provide inde- 
pendent analyses and evaluations of 
the technical aspects of (the) broad 
problems and of the potentialities of 
science and technology for contributing 
to their solution. Through the applica- 
tion of the knowledge and methods of 
science, we assist in clearing away the 
underbrush of minor considerations, in 
illuminating major considerations, in 
pointing the way toward optimum 
answers.” 

Regarding ARPA, the Institute has 
this to say: “(We) provide technical 
support to ARPA under a contract 
with the Secretary of Defense pat- 
terned after the earlier WSEG con- 
tract. Thus the resulting means of sup- 
port are also similar, through a group 
of scientists and engineers brought 
together by IDA as a Division of the 
Institute’s organization, to examine the 
far-reaching areas of research under 
ARPA’s responsibility and to recom- 
mend directions, priorities of attention, 
technical approach, methods of at- 
a 

“In its research operations more 
generally, ARPA has numerous points 
of interest in common with WSEG 
and with the Office of the Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering. 
Therefore, the IDA staff supporting 
ARPA, in arriving at technical recom- 
mendations to ARPA and in supplying 
technical surveillance of on-going 
ARPA programs, must work closely 
with the technical staffs of NASA, 
WSEG and the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering.” 





HEN you talk about Manpower, 

Personnel and Reserve, you in- 
evitably get into an area that is near 
and dear to everyone working with 
Department of Defense. Because the 
work done in this office is bound up so 
closely with the fortunes of all the 
people working in DOD, the job is ex- 
tremely complex, and of a most vital 
nature. 

With this in mind, it is surprising 
that the organization in the office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower, Personnel and Reserve has 
changed as little as it has in the past 
two years. Two of the top policy offices 
have been merged, and the Fiscal and 
Supply Division of the Armed Forces 
Information and Education Office has 
been re-named the Comptroller Di- 
vision, but beyond that the office re- 
mains virtually unchanged. 

The merger combining Office of 
Manpower Utilization and Office 
of Manpower Requirements—simply 
pulled together two functions that have 
a large amount of common ground to 
cover, and two offices that had form- 
erly had to work with extremely close 
cooperation. 

Providing policy advice to the As- 
sistant Secretary are three Boards or 
Committees: the Armed Forces Chap- 
lains Board, the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board, and the Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee on Women in the Services. The 
most important of the three—in that 
it affects the most people—is the Re- 
serve Forces Policy Board. This ad- 
visory group provides the Secretary of 
Defense with policy advice regarding 
coordination of programs, location, 
composition and type of units, and lo- 
cation, size and type of training facil- 
ities for DOD reserve components. The 
group also works with status reports on 
the reserves, and makes recommenda- 
tions on budget estimates and legisla- 
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MANPOWER, 
PERSONNEL 


The shrinking ceiling 


& RESERVE 


and the need for skills 


tion for Reserve Forces activities. 

Within the actual framework of the 
office of the Assistant Secretary there 
are seven offices, covering all aspects 
of Manpower, Personnel and Reserve 
activities. 

The office of personnel policy recom- 
mends with Defense Department poli- 
cies, programs and practices for civilian 
employees of DOD and members of the 
regular and reserve forces of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps. It 
must assure effective implementation 
of DOD personnel policies, programs 
and practices by military departments 
and other DOD agencies. It works with 
Defense/State community relations, the 
military and civilian pay index and 
comparison system, and provides repre- 
sentation with other government agen- 
cies on personnel policies. The three 
divisions within the office cover Civil- 
ian Personnel, Military Personnel, and 
Reserve Affairs policies. 

The Office of Industrial Relations 
represents DOD with labor unions, 
government agencies and employer or- 
ganizations, coordinates DOD actions 
connected with labor disputes, labor 
law compliance, labor standards and 
employment competition, and, finally 
ad\ises on internal DOD industrial re- 
lations matters including adjustment of 
grievances, wage problems, and special 
uses of DOD personnel. A Fair Em- 
ployment Policy Officer is also pro- 
vided by this office. 

(he Office of Manpower Supply 
represents Defense Department before 
civ'| agencies in forming and develop- 
ing national manpower policies and 
programs. It recommends policies and 
programs for procurement of manpower 
including such matters as voluntary 
enlistment, universal military training, 
selective service and reserve forces, 
working closely with OCDM on supply- 
of-available-manpower problems. The 
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Office of Manpower Supply advises 
JCS on miltary manpower resources, 
and collaboration in testing manpower 
feasibility of strategic plans. It works 
with the policies and programs con- 
cerning manpower supply aspects of 
industrial and material procurement 
activities in DOD, and collaborates 
with civil agencies in policies and pro- 
grams for increasing and conserving 
the overall supply of critically-skilled 
manpower. 

The new office combining Office of 
Manpower Requirements and Office of 
Manpower Utilization validates De- 
fense Department manpower require- 
ments and assures appropriate utiliza- 
tion of that manpower. In getting this 
job done, it must work closely with 
such organizations as the JCS, Bureau 
of the Budget and Congress. It must 
evaluate manpower requirements for 
validity, correct imbalances and re- 
solve questionable items, and at the 
same time provide guidance on im- 
provements in manning _ standards, 
tables of organization, and tables of 


——The People 


Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, 
Personnel & Reserve) 
Hon. Charles C. Finucane 
Deputy Ass’t Sec’y: Stephen S. Jackson 
Civilian Ass’t: James C. Evans 
Dir., Office of Personnel Policy: Maj. Gen. 
N. D. Moore 

Office of Manpower Supply: Albert Kay 

Dir., Office of Manpower Requirements 
& Utilization: Gus C. Lee 

Dir., Office of Armed Forces Information 
& Education: Brig. Gen. S. F. Griffin 

Dir., Office of Security Policy: A. T. Port 

Dir., Office of Industrial Relations: Samuel 
Silver 

Dir., Office of Emergency Planning: J. W. 
Clear 

Chrm., Reserve Forces Policy Board: John 
Slezak 

Chrm., Armed Forces Chaplains Board: 
RAdm. G. A. Rosso 





distribution. It must handle such mat- 
ters as draft quotas, and provide poli- 
cies for qualitative distribution of man- 
power within DOD according to phys- 
ical profiles, mental groups and skills. 

The Office of Armed Forces In- 
formation and Education is unique in 
that it has three field offices to cover 
the wide area of its responsibilities. 
Primarily, this office is responsible for 
policies and programs for the Office 
of Armed Forces Information and Edu- 
cation, and for maintaining liaison 
with civilian educators and the U.S. 
Office of Education. It also aids the 
military departments in implementing 
their information and education poli- 
cies and programs. 

Divisions in the office include a 
Comptroller Division, an Information 
Division, an Education Division, the 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute in Madi- 
son, Wis., the Armed Forces Press Ra- 
dio and Television Service in New 
York, and the Armed Forces Radio 
and Television Service in Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Defense. Department security poli- 
cies, programs and practices, along 
with representation outside DOD on 
security matters and announcement of 
all security decisions pertaining to in- 
dustrial personnel are the responsibili- 
ties of the Office of Security Policy. A 
Security Programs Division and an In- 
dustrial Personnel Security Review Di- 
vision are included in the Office. 

The Office of Emergency Planning 
perhaps has a larger job of coordina- 
tion to handle than any of the other 
groups within the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary for MP&R. This office 
works with Defense Department Poli- 
cies relating to continuity and readi- 
ness of essential DOD activities, civil 
defense, defense relocation, ICIS mat- 
ters, defense against unconventional 
forms of attack, and censorship. The 
Office of Emergency Planning also par- 
ticipates with other governmental agen- 
cies on matters affecting these acitiv- 
ities. 

The best measure of the organiza- 
tion is the amount of work that it is 
able to accomplish, and on this yard- 
stick, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower, Personnel and 
Reserve rates high. Although there are 
still serious problems in the personnel 
areas (the Officer Grade Limitation Act 
and Navy’s unrealistic officer ratio are 
two examples), there are many that 
have been solved adequately. Cer- 
tainly MP&R can point with pride to 
the work it has done with both pro- 
ficiency pay and a pay raise across the 
board, the increasing hard core of vital 
skills in all of the services, improved 
reenlistment trends, increased man- 
power quality and lower disciplinary 
rates. 
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SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS 


Organizational change: the need 


for quick economical decisions 


C= in the organization of 
the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Supply and Logis- 
tics have been fairly frequent within 
the last two years. The organization 
has worked hard to stay abreast of the 
tremendous logistical challenge created 
by the $40-plus billion Defense De- 
partment organization. 

But it has not been change for the 
sake of change. Perhaps the reason for 
the changes are best summed up by 
Robert Holt, Executive Assistant to 
Asst Secretary McGuire: “Organiza- 
tional changes in this area have re- 
sulted from a continual evaluation of 
our functions and our organizational 
structure, to insure that we can respond 
to the need for intelligent quick and 
economical decisions. We're not static, 
nor can we afford to be. For all I 
know, next week we will be faced with 
a new situation that could require 
organizational changes. We'll have to 
be ready to take care of it.” 

It is for this reason that the Assistant 
Secretary's office is constantly search- 
ing for better ways to get its job done. 
At the present time, a study is in the 
works on the advantages of extending 
the Single Manager method of doing 
business to other areas of defense op- 
erations. For the same reason, this 
office maintains a Logistics Research 
staff under Nathan Brodsky, contin- 
ually looking for better methods of 
logistics management. 

Three major changes have taken 
place in S&L at the Directorate level 
within the past several months. Al- 
though none of the directorates added 
are altogether new, one is new to Sup- 
ply and Logistics, and the other two 
have been raised in status. 

First of the changes was tied to the 
formation of the office of the Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering. 
In setting up this office, Defense 
planners felt it would be best to get 
off to a clean start by “purifying” the 
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new R&E Director’s tasks, and so those 
functions which did not pertain spe- 
cifically to research and engineering 
work were purged. 


As a_ result, the Maintenance 
Policy function was transferred to 
Supply and Logistics. Another major 
reason behind the change was the 
growing importance of the work that 
the Maintenance Office handled, and 
the fact that the dollars involved 
pointed to the heavy experience with 
funds that S&L could offer. 


Also in connection with funding, 
S&L felt it would be best to have all 
related funding matters in one spot, 
avoiding possible duplication. One final 
reason had to do with the nature of 
the transferred office. Because Supply 
and Logistics draws up the logistics 
requirements and production policies 
for DOD, it was felt there would be 
a good chance of cutting back some 
of the annual $8.5 billion maintenance 
bill if it were attacked at this stage of 
the development-production cycle. 

A second directorate-level change in 
the structure of the Assistant Secre- 


—The People— 


Assistant Defense Secretary, Supply & 
Logistics: Hon. Perkins McGuire 

Deputy Ass’t Sec’y: Philip Le Boutellier 

Director for Small Business Policy: An- 
drew W. Duncan 

Director for Procurement Policy: G. C. 
Bannerman 

Director for Production Policy: R. A. 
Crist 

Director for Planning and Requirements 
Policy: Glenn V. Gibson 

Director for Supply Management Policy: 
Paul H. Riley 

Director for Transportation Policy: Gay- 
ton Germane 

Director for Telecommunications Policy: 
William Hatton 

Director of Maintenance Policy: John 
R. Taylor 

Director for Petroleum Logistics Policy: 
VAdm. B. B. Biggs (USN, ret.) 





tary’s office was the creation of a Tele- 
communications Policy Director and 
his staff. This office was formerly a 
division in the Directorate of Trans- 
portation, Communications and Petro- 
leum Policy within S & L. 

The change amounts to a promotion, 
emphasizing the importance of the 
work in telecommunications. One of 
many areas affected by the advent of 
intercontinental missiles as a means of 
warfare, communications have hit a 
new high in their priority. Also, each 
advance into space offers new pos- 
sibilities for better communications. 
(The Discoverer satellite series was di- 
rected specifically at this problem 
area.) Because there are only a limited 
number of radio bands that can be 
used for radio communications, and 
because the military must have a cer- 
tain number of them reserved to effec- 
tively handle their job, the coordina- 
tion problems involved are extremely 
taxing. Also, Defense. Department— 
S&L in particular—felt that they 
should be in a position to exploit any 
possible break throughs in this area in 
the best possible way, and in the 
shortest possible time. To insure the 
ability to do this, the Directorate of 
Telecommunications was formed. 

Most recent of the three changes at 
this level of the S&L Office has been 
the forming of a Directorate for Petro- 
leum Logistics. Again, the idea was to 
bring policy work in this area a bit 
closer to the top, in order to speed 
the decision process. Admits one Sup- 
ply and Logistics official, “We've had 
a good deal of success with flaps in 
this area. We came through a sort of 
trial by fire in the Jordan-Lebanon 
situation, and we came through it very 
well.” 

The three new Directorates bring 
the total in S&L to nine, carefully 
picked to cover each and all of the 
more important areas in which the 
Assistant Secretary for Supply and 
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Logistics must work. The other six are 
Small Business, Procurement, Produc- 
tion, Supply Management, Transporta- 
tion, and Planning and Requirements. 
Within the Directorates, S&L main- 
tains staffs which specialize in specific 
segments of the more general area 
under the Director’s responsibility. 

The Director of Procurement Policy 
provides guidance for developing 
policies, programs, systems and pro- 
cedures in the field of procurement for 
the entire Defense Department, and 
then insures effective implementation 
of these policies and procedures in the 
three military departments. He is also 
responsible for the work of the two 
divisions under him. The first of these 
is the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation Division. 

In this division lies responsibility for 
operation of the ASPR committee, a 
tri-service group that draws up the 
huge ASPR book which governs mili- 
tary procurement. S&L’s ASPR Divi- 
sion is also in charge of coordinating 
efforts of the services on procurement 
matters considered by the Committee. 

Second of the two divisions is the 
Procurement Specialist division, a 
group of experienced procurement 
analysts charged with constant review 
of the existing procurement policies 
and procedures. Each specialist works 
within the scope of his specialty, rec- 
ommending improvements as needed, 
and serving as a focal point in a con- 
tinuing drive for better procurement 
practices. These specialists are also a 
point of contact for Congress and in- 
dustry when problems arise in either 
quarter. 


Production breakdown 


Next, S&L maintains a Directorate 
of Production, responsible for guidance 
on policies, procedures and systems re- 
lating to industrial mobilization plan- 
ning, production scheduling, priorities 
and allocations, production equipment, 
industrial defense measures, com- 
mercial priorities, and industrial activi- 
ties, inspection and quality control. 

The two divisions under the Office 
of Production Policy are Production 
and Schedules Division, and the In- 

tion and Quality Control division. 
In the Production and Schedules Divi- 
there are five branches: (1) In- 
‘rial Planning, (2) Production Activ- 
(3) Priorities, (4) Production 
Equipment, and (5) Industrial Facili- 
ties Protection. Using these branches, 
Directorate develops, reviews, and 
recommends policies, plans programs 
and procedures for reporting, review- 
ing and approving in the areas of its 
cognizance. 

{he Staff Director for Inspection 

anc Quality Control insures that sup- 
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plies and equipment procured, stored, 
and maintained throughout Defense 
Department conform to quality and re- 
liability requirements, and he initiates 
development of uniform inspection, 
testing and quality control practices 
among the services. He also evaluates 
the work of the military departments 
in this area, and coordinates research 
activities in applied quality control 
and reliability conformance. 


The Planning policy 


The Office of Planning and Require- 
ments Policy, with its four Staffs and 
divisions, develops logistic require- 
ments for end items, secondary’ items, 
materials, components, supporting facil- 
ities and services. It also evaluates re- 
quirements from the military depart- 
ments, and monitors vulnerability 
studies assessing potential impact of 
attack on U.S. resources. 


The Staff Director for Planning in 
this office works with national and De- 
fense Department policies, developing 
guidance for those who plan require- 
ments for all aspects of logistic sup- 
port. Besides this, the office advises 
all other offices in Supply and Logistics 
on interpreting and applying these 
plans. Included in the staff are 
branches covering Policy and Guid- 
ance, and Logistic Readiness Evalua- 
tion. 


Under the Staff Director for Pro- 
gram Analysis there are _ branches 
covering Aircraft and Support, Equip- 
ment, Materials, and Advanced Weap- 
ons. They exist to aid the Staff Di- 
rector in analyzing requirements plans 
submitted to cover selected items, 
components, materials and services, ap- 
praising logistics implications of pro- 
grams, and developing and recom- 
mending plans and systems to improve 
requirements computation methods. 

With the exception of the Branch 
working with Advanced Weapons, the 
branches in this directorate need little 
explanation. The Advanced Weapons 
Branch analyzes advanced weapons 
systems and special programs to iden- 
tify and anticipate their logistics im- 
plications. It must also initiate timely 
action to resolve or prevent logistics 
problems arising in these programs, and 
to assist in facilitating rapid operational 
status. As would be expected, this 
branch serves as point of contact be- 
tween Supply and Logistics and Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency, Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering, and the Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense for Atomic 
Energy. 

The Staff Director for Logistics Re- 
search Analysis works in those areas 
of logistics management which are not 
specifically assigned to any one S&L 


Office. His staff works on a project 
basis, and is supported, on an as- 
needed basis by other offices in both 
Supply and Logistics and the military 
departments. 


As examples of the sort of project 
that this office deals with, there are the 
recurring problems of Legislative 
Liaison, and general Research and 
Logistics Systems Analyses. 

The remaining staff director in this 
office works with Vulnerability Analy- 
sis, assessing the effects of a possible 
attack on the U.S. in terms of military 
supply and logistic capability and sup- 
porting industrial resources. It is also 
the logical point of contact within Sup- 
ply & Logistics for the Office of Civil 
Defense and Mobilization. 

Next of the divisions within Supply 
and Logistics is the Office of Supply 
Management Policy, under Paul Riley. 
The office has the same policy guid- 
ance functions as its counterparts, but 
is perhaps more important through its 
managerial relationship to the various 
Single Manager organizations, and the 
Armed Forces Supply Support Center. 
The Supply Management Office is com- 
posed of four divisions—Storage and 
Warehousing Material Management, 
Utilization of Catalog and Standardiza- 
tion, and the Commodity Single Man- 
ager Division. 


Storing the Assets 


The Storage and Warehousing Divi- 
sion develops policies, systems and 
programs for the efficient and econom- 
ical operation of the military supply 
system with regard to the storage and 
warehousing activities of the military 
departments in (1) the management, 
operation and utilization of storage and 
warehouse facilities at depots, term- 
inals and other installations under De- 
partment of Defense control; (2) the 
utilization of commercial storage and 
warehouse facilities; (3) the utiliza- 
tion and management of materials 
handling activities at depots, terminals 
and other installations under DOD 
control. 

Divided into two branches on In- 
ventory Management and Surplus Dis- 
posal, the Material Management Divi- 
sion develops policies, criteria, pro- 
grams and systems to effect current 
improvements and desirable uniformity 
in inventory management systems of 
the military departments to assure de- 
velopment of a comprehensive pro- 
gram to meet the present and future 
supply system needs of DOD, and to 
improve the DOD management pro- 
gram for the merchandising and dis- 
posal of surplus personal property. 

The Utilization of Catalog and 
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The breakdown in detail 


Standardization Division maintains 
cognizance of the Federal Catalog and 
Defense Standardization Programs, and 
assures the integration of the results 
of these programs into the supply man- 
agement systems of the Department of 
Defense. Perhaps most important, this 
office monitors all of the Defense De- 
partment’s single manager programs ex- 
cept in petroleum. For all of the other 
single manager areas, it develops and/ 
or coordinates OSD policy and program 
guidance required for the effective 
functioning of these managers. 

Regarding the Armed Forces Supply 
Support Center, this office coordinates 
a continuous evaluation of the overall 
effectiveness of Single Manager opera- 
tions and recommends projects for 
study by the AFSSC on potential areas 
of extension in such operations. 


One of the smallest offices in the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Supply and Logistics is the 
Office of Small Business Policy. The 
basic job is to “advise and assist the 
Assistant Secretary on all matters of 
Department of Defense procurement 
concerning or affecting small business.” 
A small measure of the scope of the 
job at hand is the offices that this one 
must keep close touch with: Small 
Business Administration and the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President are two 
of the more important ones. Perhaps 
more vital—if not as spectacular—is 
the job of assisting businesses seeking 
to participate in military procurement. 
The office also reviews procurement 
practices and conducts  indepen- 
dent studies of problems in the military 
procurement policy field as they affect 
small business firms or distressed labor 
areas and submits recommendations 
for resolution of these problems. 


The Wrap-up 


Office of Maintenance Policy, one of 
the new groups in S&L, works with 
three divisions: Systems Analysis, 
Policy and Programs, and Industrial 
Engineering. The aim is to see that 
maintenance of weapons, equipment 
and supplies in the Military Depart- 
ments is effectively and economically 
planned and implemented. 

The Staff Director for Policy and 
Programs is responsible for review and 
evaluation of departmental policies and 
programs in the area of maintenance, 
and for conformance with implementa- 
tion of approved plans and policies of 
JCS and OSD. He also provides for the 
general assessment of shortcomings 
which affect or can potentially affect 
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the capability of maintenance to sup- 
port planned readiness and operational 
objectives. 

Handling another part of the $8.5- 
billion maintenance job will be the 
Staff Director of the Systems Analysis 
Division, charged with across-the-Serv- 
ices technical evaluation of policies, 
concepts, systems and criteria which 
generate or establish requirements for 
overhaul or maintenance performance 
at specific intervals of time or periods 
of usage, and provides for the early 
review and assessment of maintenance 
planning for the introduction of new 
weapons and equipment. 


Industrial Engineering 


Finally, the Industrial Engineering 
Division is responsible for review and 
evaluation of the DOD industrial plant 
complex, for assessment of effective- 
ness of operations, for efficiency and 
economy of resource utilization and for 
developing and recommending with 
the military departments, appropriate 
steps to provide in DOD more effec- 
tive, efficient and economical admin- 
istration and operation of industrial 
activities. 


Also new is the Office of Telecom- 
munications Policy, with its two Divi- 
sions—Policy Guidance and Coordina- 
tion; and Systems Planning and Re- 
view. Under the leadership of William 
Hatton, the job is to maintain respon- 
sibility for development and coordina- 
tion of policies, programs and systems 
for the integration of current, long- 
range, and mobilization telecommuni- 
cation activities that are needed to pro- 
vide DOD direction and guidance in 
the management and usage of military 
and relevant commercial services and 
systems. 


Multiplying the inherent complexity 
of the job of the Director of Tele- 
communications policy are the many 
related functions assigned to him. 
Among them are (1) to provide advice 
and aid to the Secretary of Defense, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (S&L), 
other Assistant Secretaries, and the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
Military Department Staffs on the 
various aspects and _ considerations 
affecting telecommunication policies, 
plans and programs; (2) to develop 
and recommend to ASD (S&L) steps— 
including transfer, reassignment, aboli- 
tion, consolidation and establishment 
of functions—which will provide for 
more effective, efficient and economic 
administration and operations in the 
telecommunications field, and_ will 


eliminate unnecessary duplication or 
will contribute to improved military 
preparedness. 

Also, the director must (3) develop 
policies, programs, systems, procedures 
and standards covering DOD telecom- 
munications planning and program de- 
velopment, (4) provide the coordina- 
tion and control point within DOD 
for telecommunications plans and pro- 
grams to assure conformance with 
established DOD policies for telecom- 
munications, (5) represent DOD with 
other governmental, non-governmental 
and international organizations on tele- 
communications matters of mutual 
interest or responsibility, and (6) eval- 
uate the implementation, administra- 
tion and management of approved 
telecommunications policies and pro- 
grams throughout Department of De- 
fense. 


In two related functions, the Di- 
rector is responsible for (1) participat- 
ing in the review of budget estimates, 
apportionment requests, and construc- 
tion authorization programs which 
have a bearing on telecommunications 
activities, and, (2) evaluating plans, 
programs, and systems which bear on 
telecommunication activities and rec- 
ommend DOD positions as appropriate. 


The Staff Director for Policy Guid- 
ance and Coordination is responsible 
for the development of management 
techniques leading to more effective 
utilization and integration of telecom- 
munications facilities and services; ini- 
tiation of appropriate policy directives 
and instructions and. for providing 
guidance for peace-time and mobiliza- 
tion tele-communications planning; re- 
viewing and assessing conformance by 
the Military Departments in their im- 
plementation of approved DOD poli- 
cies; providing guidance for telecom- 
munication mobilization plans prepared 
by other agencies making recommenda- 
tions on the adequacy of such plans in 
relation to DOD requirements; serving 
as the focal point for coordination and 
establishment of the DOD position on 
telecommunications matters relating to 
allocation of radio frequencies, the es- 
tablishment of Armed Forces radio and 
television stations, and developing guid- 
ance for the communication industry 
and appraises plans under various mo- 
bilization conditions; and preparing re- 
ports and analyses consistent with the 
assigned responsibilities and functions 
as directed. 

Charged with development and long 
range coordination of current and long 
range planning for telecommunications 
is the Systems Planning and Review 
Division. This office also works to im- 
plement and manage current and long 
range policies and programs which will 
lead to maximum integration, uniform- 
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ity and compatibility of telecommuni- 
ations in the Military Departments 
vith the objective of developing com- 
mon DOD telecommunications | sys- 
tems, and reviews and evaluates cur- 
rent and long range program require- 
ments of the Military Departments 
and relevant commercial communica- 
tions activities to insure maximum 
economy efficiency, uniformity and 
compatibility. 

Number eight on the list of Direc- 
torates within ASD for Supply and 
Logistics is Office of Transportation 
Policy. This office contains three divi- 
sions, set up according to the func- 
tional lines of transportation itself: 
\ir and Surface Transportation and 
Transportation Plans and_ Special 
Projects. 

Working with “all aspects of air 
transportation and aviation, both mili- 
tary and commercial,” the Air Trans- 
portation Division handles all matters 
within and outside of DOD in this 


How S&L is Set up 


area. Of principal concern is the ade- 
quacy of the national and military 
airlift capability. It has been the focal 
point within the DOD for preparation 
of the report requested by the Presi- 
dent on the military role of MATS. 
The Surface Transportation division is 
the counterpart of Air, with all of the 
resultant responsibilities. Both of these 
divisions are in a managerial relation- 
ship with Single Managers in their 
respective areas. 


Special Projects 


The Transportation Plans and Special 
Projects Division works with all aspects 
of transportation planning and special 
projects assigned by the Director, and 
with all management plans and pro- 
grams for DOD administrative vehicles. 

Last of the Offices within the office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Supply 
and Logistics is that of Petroleum 
Logistics Policy. It is the only office 
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3 SMALL BUSINESS POLICY 


CENTRAL MILITARY PROCUREMENT INFORMATION OFFICE 


in ASD/S&L that deals exclusively 
with an end item. This office is re- 
sponsible for procurement, production, 
distribution, transportation, storage, re- 
quirements, cataloging, standardiza- 
tion, disposal, and readiness planning 
as they relate to petroleum products 
and facilities within the Department 
of Defense. The two divisions cover 
Requirements and Feasibility, and 
Plans and Programs. 

First of the divisions is responsible 
for maintaining continued liaison with 
other government agencies and indus- 
try advisory groups to determine the 
feasibility of military petroleum pro- 
gram requirements; for making recom- 
mendations on mobilization reserve fa- 
cilities needed to meet critical petro- 
leum product needs, and for maintain- 
ing appropriate reserve levels of those 
products; and for developing guidance 
on the wartime availability of petro- 
leum products of the military. 


The Staff Director for Plans and Pro- 
grams is responsible for the general 
assessment of shortcomings which af- 
fects or can potentially affect the capa- 
bility of providing petroleum support 
for planned readiness and operational 
objectives; for guidance in collabora- 
tion with other components of the S&L 
Office to effect efficient procurement, 
production, distribution, transporta- 
tion, storage and disposal or petroleum 
products and facilities; for participating 
in industrial security programs; for de- 
veloping policy and guidance for the 
hardening of petroleum product facili- 
ties in conformance with the DOD 
hardening program; and for develop- 
ing and recommending the defense 
position on requests for Certificates of 
Necessity, essentially of petroleum fa- 
cilities and policies on matters such as 
oil imports, tax amortization, small 
business considerations, petroleum pro- 
curement policies. 

The vitality and essentiality of the 
job that is the responsibility of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Sup- 
ply and Logistics precludes anything 
but a dynamic and active organization. 
Because the responsibilities that are a 
part of the total job—in terms of 
dollars involved—are larger than those 
resting in any other Defense Depart- 
ment office except for that of the 
Secretary himself, there is no elbow- 
room for let’s-wait-and-see procedures. 

Because of these factors, Supply and 
Logistics is forced into following its 
own precedent in organizational plan- 
ning—moving quickly but carefully to 
the particular system of management 
that will serve best, both to meet the 
immediate crisis, and to endure in the 
face of growing and continuing situa- 
tions of challenging management prob- 
lems that must be met and solved. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY AFFAIRS 


Handling the many facets of 


world military responsibility 


ENTION the Draper Report to 

just about anyone in the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs, and 
you will get just about the same reac- 
tion you could expect from mentioning 
the Franke Report to a Navy man: a 
curious mixture of “Thank God,” and 
“There'll be some changes made.” 

In both reports, the implication was 
something like “Let’s stop living in the 
dark ages.” But if it was a slightly out- 
dated organization that the Navy had 
to contend with, ISA was faced with 
a set of prejudices and reluctances that 
dated back to sometime before the 
signing of the Constitution. The best 
summing up is in the report itself: 


“The issue is whether we intend to 
seek survival in isolation—a state of 
seige—as the world continues to shrink 
. . . This is not a new issue. It is an 
old one, but the new feature is that 
time to settle it is running out... 
The only alternative we can see to 
the interdependent allied free world, 
strengthened by our aid where needed, 
would be the Fortress America concept 
—taking our first stand in the last 
ditch.” 


How much good the Draper report 
will do in the way of spurring Congress 
and the nation to action remains to be 
seen, but the pleasant smile that crosses 
the face of the ISA man when Draper 
is mentioned is a strong indication of 
what the Military Assistance experts 
feel about the report. 

In an age when the intercontinental 
missile is generally considered to be the 
“ultimate weapon,” it has been too 
easy for the public—and many military 
men—to overlook a basic factor in the 
cold war: in an era of nuclear stale- 
mate, he who can nibble best will make 
the most ground. It is for this reason 
that the U.S. must have strong allies, 
and the resulting strong perimeter of 
defense. The U.S. must have allies who 
are capable of defending themselves. 
The alternatives are to “take the first 
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stand in the last ditch,” or to create 
our Own overseas defense perimeter, 
using U.S. troops. 

The last of these alternatives is as 
impossible as the second. The cost of 
providing U.S. troops to handle the 
mission that is now handled through 
military assistance would be prohibi- 
tive in itself, to say nothing of the 
manpower that would be needed. 


The Essential Tool 


To quote the Draper committee once 
again: “The United States should com- 
mit itself to go ahead with a construc- 
tive program in this whole field, both 
military and economic, or alternatively 
determine that we should no longer 
undertake the program . . . To aban- 
don the program, for errors in execu- 


—The People—— 
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tion or for any other reasons, would 
be to abandon the free world and to 
lose the cold war . . . The Mutual 
Security Program is now and will re- 
main an essential tool of foreign po- 
licy.” 

In addition to recommending more 
money for the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, the Draper committee (sponsored 
by the President and administered by 
Institute of Defense Analyses) stated 
that one of the major problems was 
the way in which it was treated— 
something on the order of a stepchild 
of DOD. Their flat recommendation 
was that the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram be treated as a continuing pro- 
gram, with planning, programming and 
funding to extend over as long a period 
as feasible. 

Formerly authorized and _ conse- 
quently programmed and funded on 
a year-to-year basis, it is most likely 
that ISA planning and programming 
will be stepped up to three years with 
the next budget, and possibly (as ISA 
would like it) even longer in the 
future. But this is a Congressional 
prerogative. There are several areas 
covered in the report that will be cur- 
able within DOD itself. 

First—and in spite of whatever Con- 
gress says on the funding question— 
ISA has definite plans in the mill for 
overhauling the Office of Programming 
and Control under the Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary for Military Assistance 
Programs. The most likely direction for 
the change to take would be creation 
of a new and specifically designated 
division for long-range programming. 
Such an addition would result in no 
increase in the staff of the office, and 
if the Draper report provides the 
criteria for judging, the dividends 
would pay off the investment. 


Decentralization 

Next, thought is being given to de- 
centralizing various MAP functions, 
such as planning and programming to 
the JCS Unified Commands, with an 
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eye for more direct contact between 
MAP forces and those of the U.S. 

But in spite of these changes, the 
basic organization of ASD/ISA will re- 
main essentially the same. With the ex- 
ception of a few relatively minor 
changes within the past year or so, the 
organization at ISA is readily recogniz- 
able from two years ago. 

The minor changes amount to hav- 
ing the various Regional Directors un- 
der the Deputy ASD for Politico/Mili- 
tary Affairs assigned by areas (Euro- 
pean, Near East, Far East, Western 
Hemisphere) instead of by political/ 
military considerations as before. These 
offices will now include responsibility 
for the various political groups, such as 
NATO, SEATO, CENTO. Secondly, 
the office for United Nations Affairs 
has been pulled away from the Mili- 
tary Advisor to the Assistant Secretary, 
and reassigned—with the same func- 
tions—to the Office of Plans. However, 
ISA planners feel there may be a 
chance that the former arrangement 
will be reinstated, to allow for cur- 
rent interest in disarmament talks. 


Also, the former Office of Special 
International Affairs no longer appears 
on the ISA organization chart, its func- 
tions having been split up among the 
other ISA offices. 

As the organization now stands, it is 
divided into three major sections, each 
under a Deputy Assistant Secretary. 
The three Deputies are responsible for 
(1) National Security Council Affairs 
and Planning, (2) Military Assistance 
meen and (3) Politico/ Military Af- 
airs. 

The first of these major sections con- 
tains three offices, covering Plans, Na- 
tional Security Council Affairs, and Op- 
erations Coordinating Board Affairs. 
The job is to recommend the direction 
in which DOD should go regarding 
ISA affairs, and then to let NSC know 
about it. More specifically, the office 
studies and draws up long-range plans 
for Defense Department in the fields 
of NSC Affairs and international secur- 
ity, while at the same time helping to 
plan the long-range military assistance 
requirements in conjunction with the 
regional organizations, the military de- 
par'ments, overseas commands and the 
other ISA offices. 


Mlitary Assistance 


he office must also evaluate long- 
e politico/military aspects of ad- 
need weapons systems, and advise 
> VISA on emerging basic problems 
orld situations and possible DOD 

ion to meet these problems. 
nder the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for MAP falls the responsibility 
for Programming, Control and Finan- 
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cial Management of MAP projects with- 
in DOD. The office directs Military 
Departments work in carrying out Mili- 
tary Assistance Programs, and sets up 
control, programming and scheduling 
for their implementation. This office 
monitors not only the U.S. contribu- 
tion to these programs through Uni- 
fied Commands and MAAGs, but de- 
velops and supervises procedures for 
local contributions to effective support, 
and coordinates of effort for efficient 
organization and operation of U.S. 
MAP agencies as well. 

In the Comptroller half of the 
DASD/MAP office, DOD budget pro- 
grams for Military Assistance Programs 
and related projects are developed, re- 
viewed, coordinated and administered. 
The office also handles accounting pol- 
icy, fiscal procedures, fund controls 
and consolidated reporting in this area. 
To insure full coverage of this area, the 
office maintains a Budget Division and 
a Fiscal Operations Division. 

One of the most important jobs that 
is handled by the Assistant Defense 
Secretary for ISA is that of advising 
the Secretary of Defense with respect 
to politico-military-economic affairs. It 
is significant that the present Assistant 
Secretary for ISA was formerly DASD 
for Politico/Military Affairs—the broad 
view that must necessarily be taken 
by this office would seem to make it a 
logical stepping-stone to the top ISA 
job. 

Working closely with the Depart- 
ment of State, this office serves as a 
sort of State Department within the 
Department of Defense, covering the 
various geographical areas as well as 
Foreign Economic Affairs and Foreign 
Military Rights. 

In the Office of Foreign Military 
Rights, the job is to set DOD policies 
and positions on military facilities, 
status of forces, operating rights and 
agreements for exchange of atomic in- 
formation. The policies and programs 
concerning DOD interest in foreign 
economic affairs of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, positions on economic and tech- 
nical interests on treaties of peace and 
international conferences, and guidance 
and support of foreign missions in eco- 
nomic and related responsibilities fall 
under the responsibility of the Office 
of Foreign Economic Affairs. 

The four regional directors within 
ISA (European, Far Eastern, Near Eas- 
tern and Western Hemisphere) are also 
part of the office of the DASD for 
Politico/Military Affairs. The responsi- 
bilities of these offices fall into six cate- 
gories: (1) forming policies and posi- 
tions on Defense Department aspects 
of international security affairs pertain- 
ing to their respective countries or re- 


gional areas; (2) acting as country and 
regional advisors for their respective 
areas to the Assistant Secretary for De- 
fense (ISA); (3) participating in the 
initiation and development of country 
aid programs; 

Also, (4) evaluating effectiveness of 
Military Assistance Programs and rec- 
ommending modifications as needed; 
(5) acting as primary liaison with State 
and other Government agencies to in- 
sure coordination of politico and eco- 
nomic affairs with military affairs per- 
taining to their respective countries or 
regional area; and, (6) advising and as- 
sisting in the preparation and coordina- 
tion of DOD positions on international 
security affairs pertaining to interna- 
tional organizations. 


How Much Success? 


Besides the three Deputy Assistant 
Secretaries under him, the Assistant 
Defense Secretary for ISA maintains a 
Military Advisor who keeps him posted 
on the military aspects of international 
security affairs, military assistance pro- 
grams, regional organizations and base 
rights. The Military Advisor also co- 
ordinates ISA work with respect to the 
DOD position on disarmament, and 
serves as a contact coordinator with 
JCS and the military services. He also 
works with the DOD positions on ISA 

ining to the Permanent Joint 
Board on Defense (Canada/U.S.). 

It is a fair comment on the success 
and thoroughness of the staff work 
turned out by these offices that Assis- 
tant Secretary Irwin accompanied Sec- 
retary of State Herter to Geneva, and 
later, President Eisenhower on his re- 
cent European trip. 

It is a further measure of the com- 
plexity of the work handled by the 
Assistant Secretary for International 
Security Affairs that he must monitor 
the new and necessary Military Assist- 
ance Institute, formed just last year to 
train officers for their work in a 
specific military assistance area. In this 
school, ISA is able to train some 50% 
of the officers who will be assigned 
to MAAGs in a given time period, 
runs roughly a dozen 100-man classes 
each year. 

As a final comment, it is only neces- 
sary to realize that ISA must admin- 
ister a world wide program, covering 
well over a dozen countries, and form- 
ing what is perhaps the most impor- 
tant line of free world defense against 
limited war. Besides this, ISA must 
work continually, on a day-to-day basis 
with the many conferences, meetings, 
visits and planning and policies that 
are all a part of the business of keep- 
ing the free world strong and unified 
in today’s cold war situation. 
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THE COMPTROLLER 


At presstime, a thorough-going 


reorganization 


S THIS Directory Issue goes to 

press, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) is 
putting the final touches on the first 
thorough-going reorganization that 
office has had in several years. 

What the reorganization will do: 
create a simplified, streamlined chain 
of command, to strengthen the budget- 
ing and financial management pro- 
grams of the Defense Department and 
permit the organization to function 
with enhanced speed and efficiency. 


Under the recently completed or- 
ganizational shifts, the new Comptroller 
and his Deputy will be able to operate 
under a reduced span of command, and 
the organization itself will be in more 
logical arrangement, allowing greater 
emphasis in areas where it is needed, 
and providing more resources for more 
active pursuit of improved financial 
management. 


What the changes have done is to 
set up a total of three Deputy Comp- 
trollers reporting directly to the Comp- 
troller, and including all of the former 
entities under the Comptroller, besides 
setting up a new function. 


The one new Deputy Comptroller 
that is being created is the Deputy 
Comptroller for Financial and Operat- 
ing Management. In addition to being 
something of a catch-all for miscel- 
laneous functions and offices not re- 
lated to the other Deputy Comptrol- 
lers, the new office will contain a 
management examination group. 

The key contributions from the new 
division will be to provide the whole 
Defense organization with a staff serv- 
ice to review departmental operations 
in the field on a continuing basis and 
thus keep abreast of day-by-day field 
organization problems. 

The increased staff attention to field 
review will serve to strengthen know- 
ledge of the Comptroller organization 
of field operations. On a more limited 
scale, the idea has been used by the 
Comptroller’s shop in the past, and it 
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has been regarded as an aid by the 
field commanders, rather than an an- 
noyance. 

Included in the new Deputy Comp- 
troller’s shop will be four offices that 
formerly reported directly to Comptrol- 
ler McNeil—the Contract Finance Di- 
vision, the Data Systems Review Di- 
vision, the International Division, and 
the Statistical Services Division. 

The major jobs of the Data Systems 
Review Division is to conduct research 
and prepare studies on automatic data 
processing system techniques, equip- 
ment and applications. The staff also 
promotes a more standardized ap- 
proach to this kind of work in DOD, 
and reviews and recommends action on 
proposals for buying or renting elec- 
tronic data processing equipment. 
Finally, the staff is responsible for re- 
view and evaluation of ADP systems 
actually in operation as well as those 
proposed for test to insure that they 
will provide actual economies and meet 
management needs effectively. 

The new office for Financial and 
Operating Management will also in- 
clude the Statistical Services Center 
(formerly Progress Reports and Sta- 
tistics Division). Charged with provid- 
ing statistical data and analyses, and a 
central point for coordination of statis- 
tical reporting requirements and forms, 
the office maintains three branches, 
covering Materials and Facilities, Man- 
power, and Report Forms and Stand- 
ards. 

The office of the Deputy Comptrol- 


—The People— 


Ass’t Secretary of Defense: (Comptroller) 

Deputy Comptroller (Budget): Harold R. 
Logan 

Deputy Comptroller (Accounting, Finance 
and Audit Policy): H. W. Bordner 

Deputy Comptroller (Financial & Operat- 
ing Management): W. Carl Blaisdell 

Dir., Statistical Services Center: Foster 

dams 

Dir., Data Systems Research Staff: C. A. 

Phillips 





ler for F&OM also has review and 
evaluation responsibility within OSD 
for General Accounting Office reports. 
In this connection, it will coordinate 
all replies from DOD to insure con- 
sistency. 

The International Branch analyzes in- 
ternational economic and financial de- 
velopments to appraise their effect on 
the international military programs and 
related fiscal planning by Defense De- 
partment. Also, the branch must evalu- 
ate economic capabilities of foreign 
nations and assess the impact of U.S. 
economic assistance on the other coun- 
tries. It also analyzes approved force 
requirements of military programs and 
relative allocations among various na- 
tions participating, and develops long- 
term approximations of costs of inter- 
national military programs and U.S. 
military assistance from economic and 
budgetary standpoints. 

Under the Deputy Comptroller for 
Accounting, Finance and Audit Policy, 
the two divisions, logically, are an Au- 
dit Division, and an Accounting and 
Finance Policy Division, containing 
four branches. In the Audit Division, 
the work is concerned with developing 
and establishing audit policies and 
plans for both internal and contract 
auditing. The office analyzes and co- 
ordinates audit organizations, programs, 
and reports in the three services, and 
works with ASD for Supply and Logis- 
tics in developing procurement regu- 
lations which have audit or contract 
costing implications. 

In the Accounting and Finance Pol- 
icy Division, the job is to develop and 
set up a coordinated financial system 
to serve budget needs including bud- 
geting, financial control and reporting. 
This division is responsible for uniform 
terminology and account classifications 
and liaison with other agencies on such 
matters. 

The four branches of the division are 
designed to blanket the areas in which 
the above policies would be needed. 
They cover Appropriation Accounting, 
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Property Accounting, Industrial and 
Cost Accounting, and finally, Finance. 
Between the four, such differing areas 
are covered as foreign currency mat- 
ters, administrative control of funds, 
stock fund operations, travel and trans- 
portation, cost accounting for industrial 
and commercial type establishments, 
and integration of cost accounting and 
property accounting with appropriation 
accounting into one system. 

Third of the Deputy Comptrollers is 
the Deputy Comptroller for the Budget. 
This office, which was formerly the 
Deputy Comptroller for Budget and 
Economics, has been streamlined under 
the reorganization, with the Director 
of Economics now reporting directly 
to the Comptroller. The office now 
includes the Fiscal Analysis Branch 
which has been transferred from the 
former Economics and Fiscal Analysis 
Division. 

The six other branches in the office 
cover areas including Personnel, Pro- 
curement and Production, General Ad- 
ministration, Military Construction, Op- 
erations and Maintenance, and Re- 
search and Development. As can be 
seen from the titles of the branches, 
one of the major activities in the 
Budget Division is maintaining con- 
tact with the other areas of DOD, to 
create a complete and_ reasonable 
budget each year. 

The budget review process, as it is 
handled by each of the above branches, 


is to develop and coordinate the guide- 
lines for the preparation of budget 
estimates and supporting data for the 


various DOD agencies. Also, these 
offices must supervise and coordinate 
the preparation of such budget esti- 
mates for submission to Bureau of the 
Budget, and in this connection monitor, 
review and integrate the budget recom- 
mendations of the Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense. The six budget branches 
analyze budget submissions—including 
requirements and other supporting 
data—for consistency, adequacy, feasi- 
bility, costs, and conformance to DOD 
programs and policy. 

They are point of contact for BOB 
in Defense Department, and arrange 
for and participate in justification of 
budget estimates before BOB. They 
also prepare detailed justification data 
for presentation by the Comptroller 
before Congressional Committees. 

Jpon analyzing requests in DOD 
for apportionments, these offices recom- 
mend appropriate action to higher au- 
thority. Progress reports on execution 
of departmental budget programs are 
analyzed, and pertinent field inspec- 
tions related to financial management 
are conducted. Cost estimates on legis- 
lative proposals are handled by these 
offices, and budget methods are de- 
veloped 
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The Fiscal Analysis Branch works 
with analyzing fiscal data to ascertain 
financial progress in terms of obliga- 
tion and expenditure rates in DOD ap- 
propriations and reports on significant 
trends and conditions in these areas. 
The Fiscal Analysis Branch also pre- 
pares and continuously reviews the 
estimates on obligations, expenditures 
and estimates of annual carry-over for 
all funds appropriated to the DOD. 
Finally, the office must prepare fiscal 
reports, develop special financial state- 
ments, charts and graphs as needed in 
support of budget presentations, studies 
and economic analyses. 


Besides the three Deputy Comp- 
trollers, there are two Special Assistants 
and one Director reporting directly to 
the Comptroller of the Defense De- 
partment. The first of the Special As- 
sistants is concerned with liaison with 
Congressional Appropriations Commit- 
tees, including coordination of the pre- 
sentation of DOD budget requests to 
assure proper perspective. The second 
Special Assistant serves two functions. 
First, he conducts special studies, in- 
vestigations and reports for the Comp- 
troller, and, second, he provides advice 
and assistant on Comptroller matters. 

It is easy to understand why any 
conscientious Comptroller in the De- 
fense Department would want his 
Economics Director reporting directly 
to him. The job of the Economics Di- 
rector is to let the Comptroller know 
how the other half of the Federal 
Budget is spent, what effect DOD 
money is going to have on the na- 
tional economy, and generally what 
the status of the economy is, as it per- 
tains to DOD—and how the economy 
will affect DOD money programs. The 
Economics Division also prepares DOD 
budget statements and supporting data 
for presentation to the Executive 
Branch and Congress. 


How Economics Works 


The first of Economics’ branches 
analyze overall defense plans and op- 
erations, and studies the various com- 
ponent military programs and the 
effect of current and prospective re- 
lated changes, in order to gauge the 
impact on the national economy and 
to determine the economic considera- 
tions and the problems involved. It 
also analyzes current economic condi- 
tions. to evaluate and interpret the 
significance of economic fluctuations 
and special developments and _ their 
effect on military programs and plan- 
ning. Finally, the office reviews pro- 
posed National Security Council policy 
papers and prepares the Defense por- 
tion of Financial Appendices. 

Besides the perennial and increas- 
ingly difficult budget problems that 


face the Office of the Comptroller each 
year, the people in this Assistant Secre- 
tary’s office are at the present time— 
and continually—working on_ better 
ways of getting a more accurate and 
efficient budgeting and financial sys- 
tems. 

Presently, the top programs on the 
management improvement list include 
one which would set up a financial 
management system similar to the one 
now practiced in the Army—but on a 
simpler, more refined Defense-wide 
basis. This is definitely in the long- 
range category (3-4 years), but those 
who are working on it in the Comp- 
troller’s shop—and from all reports, 
those in the services—are willing to 
work to get it. Points out Deputy 
Compttoller Bordner, “We are working 
more intensively in this one line, be- 
cause we've never had a full blown 
system of this type. It will carry with 
it many technical improvements 
through cost-based budgeting and ac- 
crual accounting, and it will integrate 
our accounts for budgeting and ac- 
counting.” 

Adds Budget Director Logan, “When 
we get this set up, it will make every- 
body look at the whole budget pic- 
ture, instead of working in a vacuum.” 
The system that the Comptroller’s shop 
has in mind is similar to the budgeting 
system Army now uses on its Opera- 
tions and Maintenance funds. 

When the recurring $40-plus-billion 
budget headache is considered as a 
year-round problem in the Comp- 
troller’s shop, it is a fine tribute to the 
maintaining of management standards 
that this office should be able to work 
as hard as it has on improving the fi- 
nancial methods of the Defense De- 
partment. 

And no finer compliment than this 
—and the following comment by 
Deputy Comptroller Bordner could be 
paid to the job done by out-going 
Comptroller McNeil: “Although he is 
leaving after over a decade in DOD, 
we have no worries about transition 
to a new Comptroller. Mr. McNeil is 
leaving a strong enough organization 
so that there will be continuity.” 

Generally speaking, the changes 
which have taken place in the Comp- 
troller’s organization will not drastically 
change the basic philosophies that 
have governed in the past. They are 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary, 
and aim at a tighter, more clearly 
focussed organization, and one which 
will be better able to handle the $40- 
plus-billion budget that Defense De- 
partment must develop, justify, and 
monitor each year. And it is also true 
that the changes that have been made 
will pave the way for more emphasis 
on management improvement through- 
out the Defense Department. 
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PROPERTIES 
AND INSTALLATIONS 


Close coordination with DOD 
And the construction boost 


OST significant change in the 

Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Properties and Installa- 
tions during the past year or so has 
not been in the organization itself, 
but rather in the tempo at which the 
work is being done, and in the rela- 
tionship of the office to other areas 
of Department of Defense. 


What this amounts to is that Prop- 
erties and Installations is being 
brought into a closer relationship 
with the rest of DOD. This is not to 
say that the office has been previously 
operating in a vacuum. Rather a for- 
merly close working arrangement is 
being made even closer. 

Key factor is that next year’s mili- 
tary construction budget will be in- 
cluded in the total Defense Depart- 
ment budget request, instead of being 
treated separately as it had been in 
the past. The idea, according to one 
top P&I official, is to get “everything 
into one package,” so that Congress 
will be able to look at the total defense 
picture, instead of parts of it at a time. 

Next, as they have gained experi- 
ence, the military departments have 
been able to take more and more of 
the workload off the shoulders of the 
P&I people. This will mean that mili- 
tary construction work will have a 
more thorough and qualified look in 
every area. 

Because everything that P&I works 
with is of a more or less permanent 
nature, perhaps the biggest problem 
that is faced is what will be needed 
in the way of installations, as tech- 
nology seems to leap ahead from day 
to day. 

To meet this challenge, P&I reviews 
existing installations within DOD be- 
fore acquiring land or new installa- 
tions. Conversion, transfers between 
services and joint use are also care- 
fully considered. 

In another vital area, P&I is able 
to report a great measure of success. 
Assistant Secretary Floyd Bryant was 


able to report to Congress this year 
that the back of the housing prob- 
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lem will be broken with completion 
of Capehart units planned throughout 
the country. In the overseas areas, 
Surplus Commodity housing has done 
much to alleviate the quarters situa- 
tion for servicemen and their families. 

In the real property area, Proper- 
ties and Installations is able to report 
that the trend of Defense Department- 
owned land has been downward. 
With the exception of land needed 
for missile sites, runway extensions 
and other unique requirements, dis- 
posal of property has been the rule 
rather than the exception. This is 
one of the most important jobs handled 
by the office, because it serves both 
to bolster the local tax rolls and to 
cut back on the staggering Operations 
and Maintenance bill the services con- 
tend with each year. 

The areas covered by the Assistant 
Defense Secretary for P&I include 
military public works, real estate and 
real property, family housing, reserve 
forces facilities, general purpose space 
and industrial and commercial facili- 
ties, including fixed industrial equip- 
ment. The office is divided into two 
Directorates, to cover Construction, 
and Real Property Management. 

The Directorate of Construction 
maintains a Projects Division, a 
Technical Division, and a Reserve 
Forces Facilities Division. The over- 
all job is to provide policies, plans 
and programs pertaining to military 
public works construction, long-range 
and mobilization construction pro- 
gram planning for the military de- 
partments, maintenance and _protec- 
tion of real property and related serv- 


—The People—— 


Ass’t Secretary of Defense (Properties & 
Installations): Hon. Floyd S. Bryant 
Deputy Ass’t Secretary: Cooper Benedict 
Director of Construction: E. J. Sheridan 
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Special Ass’t for Excess Property: Robert 
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ices, and operation of utilities plants 
and systems. 

The office works closely with the 
Defense Comptroller to determine 
financial plans in support of military 
construction programming, to support 
military construction appropriations 
before Bureau of Budget and Con- 
gressional committees, and to post 
appropriate determinations with re- 
spect to apportionment of funds. 
Finally, the Director of Construction 
must guide policies pertaining to 
mobilization use of architect/engineer 
construction contractors, laborers, ma- 
terials and equipment with OASD 
S&L and OASD MP&R. 

The Projects Division works with 
current, long-range and mobilization 
programs for military construction. It 
reviews and integrates military public 
works programs for DOD, and reports 
on status and condition of current 
and planned construction programs. 
The division is the point of contact 
for the Comptroller to determine 
financial plans in support of military 
construction, to evaluate appropriations 
proposals from military departments for 
construction and support of these pro- 
grams before Congress. 

The division also conducts periodic 
studies to assure conformity to De- 
fense Department construction policies, 
plans and programs, while providing 
DOD representation on construction 
matters with Congressional committee 
staffs, other government agencies, in- 
dustry and professional construction 
groups and associations. 

The Technical- Division sets poli- 
cies, standards and criteria governing 
engineering, construction, _ facility 
maintenance practices, space arrange- 
ments and allowances, budget pricing, 
and type, size and number of facili- 
ties. The office maintains cognizance 
of these areas on a continuing basis, 
from initial engineering work to post- 
program surveillance of the areas in- 
volved. 

It also sets policies, procedures and 
criteria for engineering design and 
maintenance uniformity; resolves en- 
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gineering design and technical prob- 
lems between the military departments; 
monitors engineering, construction and 
design standards for protective con- 
struction and dispersal; maintains sur- 
veillance of design, construction ~ and 
facility/maintenance programs in DOD; 
and sets policies and procedures with 
respect to installations aspects of 
emergency planning and continuity of 
government. 

Work handled by the Reserve Forces 
Facilities Division is concerned with 
policies, standards and criteria for 
programming and planning of current 
and long-range requirements for Re- 
serve Forces Facilities. It also co- 
ordinates the programs in this area, 
including use of the facilities. This 
division maintains contact with Bu- 
reau of the Budget, as does the Proj- 
ects division, works as well with the 
State Reserve Forces Facilities Boards. 

In addition to the three divisions 
under him, the Director of Real Prop- 
erty Management maintains a Special 
Assistant for Excess Property, under- 
lining the emphasis which DOD is 
currently placing on getting rid of as 
much unused property as is feasible. 
Besides look out for this area of work, 
the Director is responsible for the 
policies, criteria and standards on ac- 
quisition, utilization, restoration and 
expansion of DOD Real Property. 

he Director—working with his 

ial Assistant—also must assure 

tive implementation and adminis- 
tration of Defense Department real 
property management programs, repre- 
ser‘ DOD on real property manage- 
me:.t matters with Congress, General 
Services Administration, other govern- 
met agencies, and non-governmental 
an« international organizations. Finally, 
he must provide the Defense Depart- 
me::t position on matters pertaining to 
the acquisition and disposition of real 
pronerty, and evaluate real property 
holcings of the military departments to 
determine those appropriate for dis- 
posal, 
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The Real Estate Division of the 
Directorate works in the above areas, 
and aids the three services in getting 
real estate at equitable prices, using 
it in the most economical way, avoid- 
ing duplication, and complying with 
Defense Department Directives in this 
area. It manages the inventory control 
methods and procedures for govern- 
ment-owned and controlled property, 
and assures that acquisition and dis- 
position of real property is in keeping 
with overall Defense objectives. The 
office is also charged with resolving 
any disputes on real estate matters 
among the services. 

Probably one of the most important 
single factors determining the morale 
of the career military man is that of 
family housing—where his wife and 
children will have to live at the various 
stations in the man’s career. Because 
of this, the work is handled by the 
Family Housing Division of the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for P&I extends far beyond 
its face value. In charge of setting the 
policies for requirements determina- 
tion, assuring adequacy of family 
housing, and eliminating over pro- 
gramming or duplication, the Family 
Housing Division has its hands full. 

The major reason that this area has 
been a thorn in the side of Properties 
and Installations in the past is that it 
must necessarily take second place to 
the major operating expenses that are 
needed to keep the services on a cold 
war combat footing. And if this is true 
in the area of family housing, it is 
especially true in on-post facilities for 
the unmarried soldier. In this particular 
facet of the Properties and Installations 
effort, much headway is being made 
through thorough rehabilitation of exist- 
ing facilities. At Vandenburg AFB, for 
instance, Air Force has found that for 
about 60% of the cost of new housing 
facilities, they have been able to com- 
pletely overhaul existing quarters, mak- 
ing them entirely modern and up-to- 


date. But if this is one solution to the 
problem, it is again worth quoting 
Cooper Benedict: “It is awfully hard 
for us to know any one thing that will 
be needed 25 years from now. Al- 
though we are battling a tremendous 
housing problem at the present time, 
all indications are that increased mis- 
silery and firepower will cut the need 
for military personnel, even if only 
slightly. And even with this, the 
chances are that the missile facilities 
that we will have will be dispersed 
away from towns all over the country 
side. Which could easily mean that 
they will need new facilities.” 

Besides a tremendous liaison job 
with other agencies of the government, 
and interested civilian parties, the 
Family Housing Division must aid the 
military departments in obtaining gov- 
ernment or private financing for their 
housing programs, in getting the legis- 
lation that is needed for the various 
programs, and assuring that the serv- 
ices comply with DOD policies on 
their housing programs. 

Last of the divisions in the Direc- 
torate of Real Property Management 
is the Industrial and Commercial 
Facilities Division, taking care of the 
policies for acquisition, utilization and 
recapture of these properties. In con- 
nection with total mobilization plan- 
ning, this office designates real prop- 
erty for the National Industrial Re- 
serve, and administers the property 
so designated. This office must also 
assure that the proper security clauses 
are included in disposition of the 
property. 

Working with the military depart- 
ments, this division aids them in de- 
termining commercial/industrial real 
property needs, disposition of property 
by sale, lease of donation, in obtaining 
legislation as needed, and in obtain- 
ing property from Government agen- 
cies that has been declared excess, 
but which is essential to the service’s 
needs. The division works with Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Supply and Logistics in coordi- 
nating functions relating to equipment 
requirements for commercial/indus- 
trial facilities. 

For a fairly small office—and one 
which does not seem to attract much 
in the way of publicity—the job 
handled by the Assistant Secretary for 
Defense for Properties and Installa- 
tions would seem to be all out of 
proportion. But with the active aid 
of the services, and the continued 
competence of a tight-knit organiza- 
tion, the job will be as well handled 
in the future as it has been in the 
past. 
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THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


be DOD's Corporate Lawyers: 


Not size, but volume 


LTHOUGH he admits “for size, 

we can’t stack up with the larger 
civilian law firms,” the Deputy Gen- 
eral Counsel for the Department of 
Defense, Leonard Niederlehner will 
quickly point out that the volume of 
business—and the vital nature of it— 
easily ranks this office with the largest 
law firms in the nation. 


The job: to act as lawyers for the 
Secretary of Defense and his assistants 
on matters involving all areas in the 
Department of Defense. This entails all 
of the fiscal problems implied in an or- 
ganization spending $40-billion a year, 
and the international, logistic, and man- 
power problems which are incurred by 
an organization that has branch offices 
in every major nation in the world. 


A few specific instances indicate the 
volume and importance of the business 
handled by the General Counsel. One 
case involving taxes on government 
inventories in California will result in 
a recovery for the United States 
amounting to $60-million. With the in- 
vocation of the Taft-Hartley law in 
both the steel and dock strikes, the De- 
fense General Counsel was asked to 
’ prepare affidavits indicating the impact 
of these on national security. 


In the significant Greene decision by 
the Supreme Court, which at least 
temporarily scrapped the present De- 
fense Industrial Security System, Gen- 
eral Counsel was immediately brought 
into the preparation of briefs before 
the court, and is now involved in those 
actions necessary to comply with the 
court’s decision. Although this case 
involves the entire Executive Branch of 
the government, DOD’s General Coun- 
sel will provide draft legislation, and 
look over all of the possible methods 
of correcting the situation. 

The alternatives are an Executive 
Order, passage of a statute by Con- 
gress, or a combination of both. These 
decisions have not yet been made, and 
it is going to take careful discussion 
and coordination with the other agen- 
cies of the Executive Branch before a 
decision can be made. 
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In other areas, the General Counsel 
has worked on studies required by the 
Congressional investigation of employ- 
ment of retired officers, and such mat- 
ters as patent settlements and other 
major legal problems. 

As the chief legal officer in the De- 
partment of Defense, J. Vincent Burke 
provides legal advice and aid to the 
Secretary, Deputy and Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He also main- 
tains surveillance over DOD personnel 
security programs, and assures prompt 
investigations of unauthorized disclo- 
sures of classified information. 

He reviews DOD inspection pro- 
grams to assure that prompt and proper 
action is taken on any fraudulent or 
improper practice by DOD officers or 
employees. Finally, he must develop 
the Defense Department Legislative 
program and develop a coordinated 
Defense Department position on legis- 
lation, Executive Orders and Presi- 
dential proclamations. 

In this capacity, the Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsels fulfill four specific func- 
tions: (1) advice with respect to the 
legal and related policy implications 
of DOD activities and plans; (2) inter- 
pret and prepare, or assist in the 
preparation of legislation, Executive 
Orders, regulations and policy direc- 
tives required for or related to DOD 
programs; (3) provide legal advice with 


—tThe People—— 


General Counsel 
Hon. J. Vincent Burke, Jr. 

Deputy: Leonard Niederlehner 

Ass’t General Counsel (Logistics): Jack 
L. Stempler 

Ass’t General Counsel (Manpower, Per- 
sonnel & Reserve): Frank A. Bartimo 

Ass’t General Counsel (Fiscal Matters) : 
Maurice H. Lanman 

Ass’t General Counsel (International Mat- 
ters): Benjamin Forman 

Ass’t to the General Counsel: James J. 
Kearney 

Director, Legislative Reference Service: 


Frank J. Sherlock 





respect to the implementation of laws, 
Executive Orders and policy directives; 
and (4) provide DOD legal and related 
positions on matters requiring consulta- 
tion with or action by other govern- 
mental or. non-governmental and, 
where applicable, international organ- 
izations, and in connection with Con- 
gressional hearings and investigations. 


Besides the supply area, the Assist- 
ant General Counsel for Logistics serves 
to help with the legal problems for the 
Director of Defense Research and En- 
gineering, Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, Properties and Installations, 
and the Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense for Atomic Energy. An As- 
sistant to the General Counsel is point 
of contact for the Health & Medical 
Reserve Forces Policy Board, and the 
Director of the Office of Administra- 
tive Services. 

The General Counsel also maintains 
a Central Group, and a Legislative 
Reference Service. The first of these 
provides legal services for the remain- 
ing DOD offices (Public Affairs and 
Special Assistants to the Secretary), 
and provides legal services in connec- 
tion with matters of organization, ad- 
ministration, investigative matters, and 
matters of Department-wide signifi- 
cance. 


The Legislative Reference Service 


(1) assigns action on deadlines, status © 


reports and follow-up for DOD legisla- 
tive work, (2) assigns action for pre- 
paring the DOD position on legis- 
lative items, Executive Orders and 
presidential proclamations, (3) serves 


as legislative and Congressional docu- — 


ment reference and distribution point, 
and (4) maintains historical legislative 
files. 

As is indicated by Deputy General 
Counsel Leonard Niederlehner, the or- 
ganization is sound: “I doubt if there 
will be any major changes in our or- 
ganization in the near future. We have 


had our share of organizational prob- % 
lems. We took care of them as they 7 
arose, and we've had few organiza- 7 


tional ills in the last several years.” 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS | 


The job is to keep the public 


informed 


as much as possible on what DOD does 


HE basic function of the Public 

Affairs office is to assist the De- 
partment of Defense in fulfilling its ob- 
ligation to keep the public informed on 
defense activities—to the maximum 
extent possible, consistent with national 
security. 

The five major offices reporting 
to Murray Snyder are, to a large ex- 
tent, far more than staff assistants. 
Actually they handle a great deal of 
day-to-day operational effort in answer- 
ing newsmen’s queries, organizing 
press conferences, arranging for public 
speakers, etc. 

The task of the Office of News 
Services is to assure prompt dis- 
semination of authoritative information 
about DOD; to assure an integrated, 
efficient public information program 
in DOD; and to act as sole agency at 
the seat of government for the DOD 
in releasing official information for 
pulication through any form of in- 
formation media. 
ublic Services does the develop- 
of policies and monitoring of mili- 
participation in public exhibitions, 
onstrations and ceremonies; main- 
; liaison with national and civic 
nizations on DOD matters; assures 
ntegrated, efficient public service 
ram in DOD; and_ receives, 
eve ‘uates, and renders appropriate as- 
sistnce in filling requests for speakers; 
provides orientation programs and 
briefings for American and foreign 
groups; monitors the important Armed 
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Forces community relations program 
throughout the free world. 


Security Review reviews for se- 
curity all material originating within 
the DOD or submitted by sources out- 
side DOD for review; reviews all in- 
formation for public release origi- 
nated within DOD or submitted by 
other executive agencies of the gov- 
ernment for security and conflict with 
the policies of DOD or the national 
government; notifies proper authorities 
of apparent violations of information 
security coming to its attention. 

Declassification Policy has the job 
of formulating integrated downgrad- 
ing and declassification policies and 
programs for DOD, monitoring com- 
pliance with them and in general pro- 
viding guidance, advice and assistance 
on downgrading and declassification of 
declassified material; also maintains 
liaison with other government agen- 


—The People—— 


Assistant Secretary (Public Affairs) Mur- 
ray Snyder. 

Special Assistant: B. B. Saymon. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary: Chauncey 
Robbins. 

Executive: John E. Carland, 

Director, Plans and Programs: 
Robert F. Seedlock. 

Director, News Services: Orville S. Splitt. 

Director, Public Services: James G. 
Dunton. 

Director, Security Review: J. S. Edgerton. 

Director, Declassification Policy: Vice 
Admiral John M. Hoskins (Retired). 


Colonel 





cies, industry, information media, 
foreign governments and educational 
institutions on the subject. 

The Department of Defense has long 
recognized that correspondents perform 
a valuable public service in the dis- 
semination of news concerning the 
Armed Forces and that every reason- 
able facility within the limits of security 
should be extended them. A separate 
Accreditation and Travel Branch with- 
in the Office of Public Affairs assists 
correspondents travelling abroad, in 
groups and singly, to report on U.S. 
military activities world-wide. 

Newest office in the setup, Plans 
and Programs, was set up largely as a 
result of the 1958 Reorganization Act, 
has as its job the coordination of public 
affairs planning with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and the unified and spe- 
cified commands; also monitors DOD 
public affairs policies and procedures 
for consistency with the basic policy 
of the Secretary of Defense and the 
U.S. government and handles the in- 
tegrated development and implementa- 
tion of public affairs plans, policies, 
programs and related DOD activities. 
Staffed with military representatives 
from all three services plus a civilian, 
P&P lays plans for the dissemination of 
information on upcoming defense 
projects or actions, coordinates these 
plans with other government agencies, 
as well as the JCS and unified com- 
mands, to be sure everyone is moving 
in the same direction. 

Another, more telling though less 
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obvious effect of the new office has 
been. an effort in an area never be- 
fore covered to make newsworthy op- 
erations and government organizations 
more aware of the importance and 
value of their public information ob- 
ligation. Said one officer in P&P: “A 
dividend of this operation, which was 
going on only informally before, has 
been an increased awareness on the 
part of activities both in and outside 
defense of what public information 
means. Some people now realize for 
the first time that they can’t stamp 
‘secret’? on a new project strictly for 
their own convenience and make it 
stick.” 


**Stronger Supervision” 


Thus, in essence, the new office is 
one more step (along with the re- 
cently completed consolidation of all 
security review activities within the 
Public Affairs office) toward a goal 
outlined by President Eisenhower 
when the 1958 Reorganization plan 
was passed: “Stronger supervision and 
control by the Secretary of Defense 
over Public Affairs throughout the 
defense establishment has been a ma- 
jor goal in the Reorganization Plan. 
Because of their great importance in 
the effective execution of national de- 
fense programs, public affairs activi- 
ties are today a major command re- 


sponsibility. I look to the major com- 
manders (of the unified commands) to 
insure that public affairs activities 
throughout all echelons of their com- 
mands properly reflect our national 
aims and objectives.” 

Snyder’s job in essence: See to it 
that the American public and all its 
special elements are given an accurate 
picture of what is going on in national 
defense, at the same time not letting 
the advertising get ahead of the pro- 
duction department. 

Because of the nature of its field 
of responsiblity (public information 
and public relations), the PA office 
has an operations function as im- 
portant as its advisory and coordinat- 
ing effort. Within the large general 
outline of national security, it must 
let go of the facts on day-to-day op- 
erations on almost a “here are the 
facts, let the chips fall where they 
may” attitude. If it were something 
less than sensitive to the information 
demands of press and public it would 
very quickly be by-passed by reporters 
finding other, faster sources of news. 
This, of course, would destroy its effec- 
tiveness. 

The office bases its entire operation 
on the philosophy that “an informed 
public is the best return on its in- 
vestment,” spelled out that philosophy 
in the directives setting up the office. 

Snyder’s office is the battleground 


The organization responds to the job... 


for two opposing philosophies. Or 
one hand, the security-minded people 
who start with the premise that any 
knowledge is valuable to the enemy 
and work back. On the other, the 
news media—some of the best in the 
business cover the Pentagon—who 
would insist they never had enough 
information even if they were given 
every secret in the building. 

Too often in the past, PA has 
fluctuated between a _ close-mouthed 
censorship bureau and an everybody- 
tell-everybody-everything attitude. Un- 
der Snyder, they've walked pretty 
well down the middle of the road— 
a road which frequently appears more 
like the most sensitive tightrope in 
the Pentagon. 

Because bringing together the two 
opposing philosophies with which they 
deal involves compromise, and inevita- 
bly an occasional knuckle rapping, 
Snyder’s office, and even he personally, 
have occasionally reaped vitriolic 
criticism from one of the more crusad- 
ing elements on either side of the 
battlefield. 

But for people who have taken time 
enough to analyze the total operation, 
the best mark of how well his office 
has performed is that no one can re- 
call a time when his own higher au- 
thority has ordered him to revoke a 
decision or “cease and desist” on a 
Public Affairs policy. 
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LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 


Because Congress gives final approach, 


this office is a key link. 


EGISLATIVE Liaison is probably 

one of the most important Defense 
Department activities in Washington. 
Because Legislative Liaison, whether 
in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense or in one of the services, is the 
official point of contact between de- 
fense and the Congress which, in the 
final analysis, approves everything de- 
fense wishes to do, (“except for fiscal 
matters”) LL is a key link in the 
exchange of information and inquiries 
between (theoretically) the U.S. pub- 
lic, through Congress, and the defense 
establishment. 

The job includes such things as co- 
ordinating the defense legislative pro- 
gram and arranging the appearance 
of key witnesses before Congressional 
committees, insuring that defense plans 
“take cognizance of Congressional im- 
plications,” inform the top defense (or 
separate service) managers of Con- 
gressional activities and attitudes that 
may affect their own planning, and 
respond to Congressional requests and 
inquiries. 

Regardless of how logical things 
may look to defense, Congress is, ulti- 
mately, the source of final approval or 
disapproval. LL’s job, in essence, is to 
keep Congress aware of all the facts 
in any particular case in order that 
they make, or at least are able to 

ike, a comprehensive decision. 

From the standpoint of strength 

els the separate services have larger 

islative liaison staffs than OSD— 
vimarily because they receive a great 
cal more Congressional inquiries, re- 
sts, and constituent questions. 
ln wever, theoretically, OSD LL sits 
t top of the heap, has two primary 

.ctions: 

'—Coordination of the annual legis- 
a ve function (although the nomen- 
| ‘ure and legal aspects are handled 
v the Defense General Counsel, and 
© rdination “must be effected” with 

Bureau of the Budget. Once a De- 
se legislative program has cleared 

‘-B, a decision is made as to whether 

vill be retained by OSD or dele- 
ed, which most legislative programs 

to one of the services—usually 
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the one primarily or solely concerned. 
LL’s job is to maintain contact with 
the legislation, see that hearings are 
scheduled, be sure that the appropriate 
witnesses within defense are available 
to answer Congressional committee 
questions, shepherd the legislative pro- 
gram through Congress and, if bugs 
develop, see that the right defense 
official is there before Congress to give 
them the answers they need, 


2—Coordinate service LL activities: 
The basic philosophy here being to 
iron out the service disagreements on 
any plan, program, or project requir- 
ing legislation before the proposal hits 
Capitol Hill rather than holding their 
family arguments in public. 

Historically, budget matters have 
been handled by the separate service 
comptrollers offices rather than by LL. 
There is, apparently, no logical reason 
for this other than past practice and 
the weight of rather imposing person- 
alities within the budget picture insist- 
ing on the anomaly. 

To editorialize a bit, the very struc- 
ture which, at least in Defense Wash- 
ington activities, should be most 
streamlined is, because of this budget 
peculiarity and other things organi- 
zationally bad and unsound from a 
management standpoint. 

Almost without exception key 
“statesmen” in the defense top manage- 
ment structure state repeatedly that 


—The People—— 


Office/Secretary of Defense 
Legislative Affairs: Geo. W. Vaughan 
Dep.: Maj. Gen. C. J. Hauck, Jr. 
Army 
Chief—Maj. Gen. R. L. Vittrup 
Deputy Chief: Brig. Gen. C. D. Dodge 
Navy 
Chief—Rear Adm. John S. McCain, Jr. 
Dep.—Capt. R. L. Kibbe 
Air Force 
Dir.: Maj. Gen. W. P. Fisher 
Dep. Dir.: Col. B. Adkinson 
Marine Corps 
Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle 





one of the big reasons defense elements 
appear to be squabbling among them- 
selves and unable to make a decision 
has been this matter of trying to obtain 
dollars. Yet by splintering the bud- 
get out of LL responsibility, the oppor- 
tunities for conducting this interservice 
squabbling are multiplied greatly. 
Furthermore, in these times it is virtu- 
ally impossible to talk money and not 
talk service or defense programs since, 
as any sharp comptroller will verify, 
programs are the initial consideration, 
expenditures are a result. By separat- 
ing money from planning on Capitol 
Hill, it is all too frequently possible 
for the tail to wag the dog. 

The other organizational headache: 
Although OSD LL theoretically has 
top policy making control over the LL 
operations of the three services, in 
reality its influence has not been very 
effective—primarily because of lack of 
awareness of this problem in the de- 
fense front office. In sharp contrast 
to the research and engineering and 
operational command functions, where 
the defense secretary has made it clear 
that OSD’s director for research and 
engineering and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff either are now or soon will be the 
ultimate authority, the insistence that 
all legislative effort be funnelled 
through the OSD LL office has never 
really materialized. The result, and 
considering the fact that the men in- 
volved are only trying to obtain all 
the resources possible (in these tight 
budget times) to do their jobs it is 
understandable, has been a ridge run- 
ning, doorbell ringing political effort 
which has given Congress and the 
American public the impression that 
defense cannot make up its mind. This 
LL organizational anomaly is, of 
course, not the entire reason, but LL 
is the picture window through which 
the bulk of defense operations are 
viewed by Congress. Until the present 
organizational setup is improved, many 
defense observers are convinced that 
Congress and the taxpayer will con- 
tinue to receive a picture of defense 
operations which is somewhat out of 
kilter with what is actually going on. 
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Health and Medical 
MALLEST of the Assistant Secre- 
taries’ offices is that of the Assistant 

Secretary of Defense for Health and 

Medical. But the amount and quality 

of work that originates and is com- 
pleted in the shop would easily belie 
its size. 

In addition to the heavy day-to-day 
workload that is carried (Surgeon Gen- 
erals’ meetings, for instance, are held 
often), the ASD for Health and Medi- 
cal is continually searching for new 
ways of doing a better job, and con- 
stantly trying to broaden the base of 
the job that it already handles. 

Although it must create the policies 
governing a world-wide medical organ- 
ization, it is interesting to note that 
H&M is not satisfied with just this— 
and is currently working to set up a 
system for joint, tri-service utilization 
of all medical facilities. 

In an area perhaps more closely tied 
to management methods, H&M_ is 
trying to set up a standard system of 
record-keeping for all military hospi- 
tals, and a greater uniformity of rec- 


ords and reports throughout military. 


medicine. 

The office operates on a staff basis, 
with each of five assistants providing 
specialized knowledge to the Assistant 
Secretary as he needs it. 

The areas covered by the Assistants 
are (1) Personnel, (2) Planning (includ- 
ing mobilization and disaster planning), 
(3) Material, (4) Construction and 
finally, (5) Professional Services, pro- 
viding the Assistant Secretary with the 
information he needs on such matters 
as preventive medicine, research and 
development of health policy for mili- 
tary personnel and dependents. 


ae Pe ———— 


Assistant Sec’y of Defense (Health & 
Medical): Hon. Frank B. Berry, M.D. 

Deputy Ass’t Sec’y: E. H. Cushing, M.D. 

Director of the Staff: Brig. Gen. S. S. 
Brownton. 

Ass’t for Personnel: Col. H. S. Parker. 

Ass’t for Planning: Capt. Henry T. 
Gannon. 

Ass’t for Material: Col. Alfred R. Cannon. 


Ass’t for Professional Services: Col. Don- 


ald M. Alderson. 
Ass’t for Construction Programs: 


E. W. White. 


Cdr. 
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Besides the Assistant Secretary and 
his Deputy, H&M maintains a Staff 
Director, who coordinates and directs 
activities of the staff and handles cer- 
tain special projects. These include ad- 
vice and aid to the Assistant Secretary 
on health and medical matters, the 
Medical Education Program for Na- 
tional Defense, and coordination of na- 
tional and international health and 
medical plans and programs (such as 
with NATO and the World Health 
Organization). 

Although the doctors who are on the 
staff of the Assistant Defense Secretary 
for Health & Medical are quick to say 
that they will not initiate work to set 
up a Single Manager in this area, the 
unified effort that they have been able 
to get from the services is the best 
proof that such a change would be un- 
necessary. 





Atomic Energy 


a is the single word which 
most closely characterizes the work 
handled by the Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense for Atomic Energy. 
Because Atomic Energy Commission 
has been designated as the number 
one government agency in this area, 
and because Defense Department has 
such a large share of the interest in 
atomic energy matters, it would be a 
mistake to underestimate the work 
handled by this office. 


It is because of this relationship 
that the Assistant to the Secretary 
also works as Chairman of the Mili- 
tary Liaison Committee with Atomic 
Energy Commission. Because of the 
dual nature of his job, he is in an ideal 
position to formulate and insure com- 
pliance by Defense Department on 
policies, plans and programs relating 
to Atomic Engery. 

Besides working directly with the 
Secretary of Defense in an advisory 
capacity, the Special Assistant for 
Atomic Energy works closely with the 
Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering and maintains contact 
with the Armed Forces Special 
Weapons Project and each of the 


three services, drawing on their advice 
and/or facilities as needed. 

Beyond the purely military uses of 
atomic energy, the Assistant to the 
Secretary must keep himself posted on 
the various peaceful uses of the atom, 
as they apply marginally to the mili- 
tary. 

As the military touchstone for AEC, 
the assistant for atomic energy sup- 
ports AEC before the Bureau of the 
Budget regarding military programs. 
Although the office does not maintain 
anything close to a full scale comp- 
troller operation, Assistant Herbert 
Loper explains, “we do take a look at 
these things. What we can tell BOB 
is that we need the item being con- 
sidered. We don’t look at the cost.” 

To aid him in getting his job done, 
the Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense for Atomic Energy main- 
tains five divisions, covering (1) Ad- 
ministration, (2) Special Projects, (3) 
Materials Production, (4) Nuclear 
Power, and (5) Weapons. 


Special Operations 


HILE “Special Operations” is 

a fairly vague term for an office 
title, it is one that is made necessary 
by the highly classified nature of the 
work that is carried out by the As- 
sistant to the Secretary of Defense 
for Special Operations. 

The areas of responsibility for the 
office are primarily intelligence and 
security planning, and military psy- 
chological and unconventional  war- 
fare plans and doctrine. 

With less than ten officers working 
in the Special Operations shop, it is 
plain that the role is mostly one of 
developing policy and monitoring 
selected operations. In its areas of 
responsibility, this office serves as the 
focal point for the three services. It 
also provides liaison with elements of 
Defense Department and National Se- 
curity Council and the Operations 
Coordinating Board. Special Opera- 
tions also provides policy advice and 
coordination of DOD  relationshis 
with the Central Intelligence Agency. 
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APCHE (Automatic Programmed Checkout Equip- 
ment) is a solid-state, universal, high-speed, highly 
reliable, compact general-purpose tester designed 
especially for automatic checkout of aircraft, missile 
and space systems and their supporting systems. 
In its various versions (differing in input media, 
size and weight) APCHE installations may be 
fixed, mobile, airborne or submarineborne. APCHE 
was designed and is being produced as a part of 
RCA’s ground support electronics subcontract from 
the Convair (Astronautics) Division of General 
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Dynamics Corporation, prime contractor for the 


. ATLAS Intercontinental Ballistic Missile. 


The system being supplied to Convair for the 
ATLAS Program includes a console and four rack 
cabinets providing both analog and discrete test 
functions with a resulting printed and GO-NO GO 
indication. As a product of RCA’s Missile Elec- 
tronics and Controls Department, Burlington, 
Massachusetts, APCHE is one of the latest RCA 
developments in the field of military weapon readi- 
ness equipments. 
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THE ARMY... 


With fewer resources and a growing 


job, this is where Army is headed 


i 
i 
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From the nuclear Red-Eye missile, to Lacrosse, or the 100-lb. mortar, the U.S. soldier packs more fire- 


| eoaree up against the Iron Curtain 
in both Europe and the Far East, 
the Army is growing more and more 
concerned with the calculated risk it 
has been forced to take (primarily 
through decisions other than its own) 
in reducing its capability. 

Squeezed by inflation, a stagnated 
percentage of the budget, a constantly 
shrinking manpower ceiling, Army’s 
world-wide commitments have grown 
continually more complex and expen- 
sive. The result, says Army, in too 
many instances has become lately a 
matter of “allotting shortages” across 
the face of the globe. 

Army’s attempts to obtain the mini- 
mum resources it believes it needs to 
do its job have almost invariably been 
met with “would you rather have more 
people or more modern hardware?”— 
which, said one high-ranking general, 
“is like asking would we rather lose 
an arm or leg.” 

The Army’s basic problem, as faced 
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power than ever before. 


by its Pentagon front office, is evaluat- 
ing how well it is doing its prepared- 
ness job in peacetime. Says Army’s 
Vice Chief of Staff General George H. 
Decker, “There is no yardstick to 
measure achievement against such as 
exists in industry's profit and _ loss 
statements.” 

In evaluating where the Army is 
today, where it is headed, Decker 
(who in essence is Chief of Staff Lem- 
nitzer’s alter ego in running the Army) 
can find a good many plus signs, about 
an equal number of black marks. To a 
growing number of the Army’s top 
commanders, however, (and its real 
top managers, whether they approve 
of the title or not) the black clouds 
are beginning to blot out a good deal 
of the sunshine. 

As long ago as five years back the 
complaints began to rumble into Wash- 
ington headquarters, could well erupt 
in the near future in an explosion best 
described by an operations officer who 


said, “It is time we stopped accepting 
just a little bit less than what we need 
to do the job, scrounging whatever 
else we need from inventory or bor- 
rowing on our future. It is time we 
explain in no uncertain terms that 80% 
budget appropriation means we can do 
only 80% of our job. The process we 
are going through now is, in reality, 
Army disarmament through attrition.” 
Among the black clouds: on its cur- 
rent $9.8-billion budget, Army can 
support only 14 active divisions. More- 
over, there are a lot of manpower and 
equipment holes in both these divi- 
sions and their logistical backup. 
The question of modernization is 
another one on which Army has drawn 
a near blank. Faced by an overwhelin- 
ing Soviet Army numerical superiority 
(not to mention that in China) the 
Army wants to have a qualitative ad- 
vantage in firepower, mobility, com- 
munications. However, they have re 
ceived only about half this year’s $3- 
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billion modernization request. This has 

,eant, basically, they have not been 
ible to take advantage of what the 
\rmy terms the “fine work being done 
1 R&D.” 
Examples: Although M-14 rifle was 
ady for production more than a year 
go, none are now in the hands of 
troops. The Army’s much-ballyhooed 
missile arsenal of a second generation 
nature—Hawk, Nike Hercules, Ser- 
seant—is in similar shape. A dearth 
of hardware prevails in the much ap- 
plauded but largely unproduced (for 
lack of money) fields of tactical nuclear 
weapons, deliverable chemical and 
bacteriological munitions. 

Army today can barely keep three 
STRAC outfits going—although Army 
Operations people call the concept 
“one of the best things that has hap- 
pened to the Army in years.” 

Overseas, U.S. treaty commitments, 
declarations of policy, and agreements 
around the world have forced Army to 
borrow from its future to pay for to- 
day, to whack at the personnel strength 
of both STRAC and Continental U.S. 
forces. Even at that, the Army reports 
they have far too few people in a Red- 
tinged hot bed, the Caribbean, and in 
Alaska, are in tight supply in our 
world-wide military assistance advisory 
groups and missions—even though 
these units reportedly do the US. 
more good per dollar invested in the 
cold war than any other U.S. foreign 
policy effort. 

There are some rays of sunshine, 
some outstanding examples that where 
the Army has been given and/or 
funnelled resources to a high priority 
effort, the results have been remark- 
able. Maintenance of combat ready 
forces around the world, as a task of 
and by itself, would be termed by 
many as accomplishment enough. The 
Seventh Army in Europe is as efficient 
as any Army outfit which the U.S. has 
ever operated in peacetime. 

umy’s MAAG and mission accom- 

hments have earned applause al- 

t unanimously among our foreign 

s—whether politically inspired 
llines say so or not. In Korea (the 
foreign nation in the world whose 
es are under control of a U.S. gen- 
the Army has been almost com- 
ely reorganized, is today one of 
strongest free world armies in the 
East. Viet Nam’s armed forces 
virtually non-existent ten years 
Today they are a strength to be 
oned with in the war torn Orient. 


oldier of the Future?... 

rood management and sound 
pl-nning will do much to make 
th: above conception a reality. 
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gains through good management .. . 


Army has been and is extending its 
ground-to-air defense (Nike Ajax and 
Hercules) overseas. The short-range 
missile developments, to supplement 
artillery, present the Army with a pos- 
sible punch it has never before pos- 
sessed—even though many of the 
newer, better missiles are still in the 
R&D stage. 

The Army’s initiative in reorienting 
its doctrine, organization and equip- 
ment to future requirements has been 
well documented. Significant progress 
has been made in development of 
means to improve the Army’s ability 
to shoot, move, and communicate, on 
either the nuclear or non-nuclear 
battlefield. However, as noted earlier, 
many of the items necessary are not 
in the hands of troops because of lack 
of funds to produce them in adequate 
quantities. The Army’s advances in air 
mobility particularly have been im- 
pressive, although somewhat hampered 
by a seemingly arbitrary limitation on 
size and weight of aircraft, and by a 
lack of sufficient resources to get the 
more sophisticated and more effective 
hardware off the drawing board and 
into the field. 

In the business management field, 
as it pertains to Army, streamlining 
efforts include considerable improve- 
ment in the past few years in financial 
management, in the use of stock funds, 
and in evaluating performance of sub- 
ordinate commanders. Although this 
“big business” aspect is rarely noted, 
an item-by-item listing of the accom- 
plishments here would be almost end- 
less. 

Says Decker, “We are still not go- 
ing to solve the problem totally by 
better management. The military mis- 
sion must remain our first considera- 
tion—but if we can improve the way 
we manage the business at the same 


Mobility multiplied by firepower can do much to equalize su- 
perior numbers, is high on the list of Army modernization plans. 
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time, we look on it as a big bonus.” 

To some extent, this philosophy ac- 
counts for the spectacular success of 
the Army’s Management School at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., and for the notation that 
it is unlikely a man will be selected 
for one of the top jobs in the tech- 
nical services, for instance, unless he 
is aware of and subscribes whole- 
heartedly to the Army’s concept of 
good management. 

But for all its accomplishments, the 
Army’s headache in today’s cold war 
environment remains monumental, and 
grows worse each year. The headache 
is really two-fold—a lack of money to 
modernize and a lack of the men it 
needs to fill up some of the holes in 
its force structure (approximately 900 
to 925 thousand). 

Although in the long run it may 
mean economy, modernization takes 
money. For example, three H-34 heli- 
copter battalions could do the work of 
four transportation truck battalions in 
hauling a given number of troops over 
a given distance in a given amount of 
time. But a truck needs one hour of 
maintenance for every twelve hours of 
operation, a helicopter nine hours of 
maintenance for every one hour of 
flight. Furthermore, training a_heli- 
copter mechanic takes three times as 
long. This is only one example. There 
are hundreds of others. 

Yet, to quote Lemnitzer, “To realize 
the capabilities in land power, the 
Army must be fully modern in its 
weapons, equipment, organization, doc- 


trine and outlook.” 


Concerning the building of a mod- 
ern Army, the head of the U.S. Con- 
tinental Army Command, General 
Bruce C. Clarke said recently, “Con- 
gress must be made aware of the 
urgent requirement to provide all com- 
ponents with up-to-date facilities and 


ree 


equipment. Units must be provided 
with modern and serviceable equip- 
ment to the extent that they can main- 
tain it efficiently. We need the green 
lights and the green cash.” 

Adds Army’s top man, Secretary 
Wilber M. Brucker, “a prerequisite to 
any discussion of our Army today is a 
complete realization of the global na- 
ture of its mission. Forty per cent of 
Army’s total strength is serving in more 
than 70 foreign countries and areas. 
In my opinion, the greatest single as- 
set we have today is this attitude and 
habit of thinking—and I have seen 
it everywhere—which is ready to cast 
away any outmoded ideas while seek- 
ing with a high degree of originality 
and imagination to stay ahead in an age 
when technological advancements oc- 
cur with breath-taking speed. 

“(But) in the tough competition of 
power politics, while all forms of mili- 
tary power are essential, there can 
be no substitute for adequate land 
power, as the United States has learned 
time and time again. The inexorable 
logic of our times makes the Army 
more important today than it was yes- 
terday, more important three years from 
today than it is today.” 

Army’s contention that, no matter 
what type of war looms over the hori- 
zon, it will be won—at least on the 
ground—by men and not machines has 
apparently gained little recognition. 
Yet, it is as foolish to assume that to- 
morrow’s battle will have no place for 
Army as it is to assume that tomor- 
row’s space war will have no room for 
manned space vehicles. Unless the 
Army begins soon to receive a bigger 
slice of the pie (or we enlarge the pie 
altogether) Army capabilities will be- 
come ever more questionable (whether 
in today’s or tomorrow’s terms) simply 
because the resources needed today to 
prepare for tomorrow aren't being pro- 
vided. 


This 106-mm. recoilless rifle makes a near-tank out of a jeeP, 
is one of many weapons designed to keep Army modern. 
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T has been said, by people who 

greatly admire his business talents, 
that when 65-year-old Army Secretary 
Wilber Marion Brucker “is pleased, 
the Army is elated; when he is per- 
turbed, the whole Pentagon shakes.” 

He has earned that bouquet not by 
being a tough-talking whip cracker 
but by the sheer weight of his own 
hard working example. Brucker’s de- 
votion to his job is unquestioned. The 
Army, world-wide, devotes to him, in 
turn, a measure of support, admiration 
and allegiance rare in military circles. 

To confirm this atmosphere, re- 
quires only about a half hour talking 
to his aides in the spacious, but heavily 
populated, executive suite in 3E718, 
overlooking the Pentagon’s mall en- 
trance. When Army men stop to eval- 
uate how well Brucker has done in the 
four and one half years since he be- 
came Army’s top man, they almost in- 
variably conclude with: “He’s probably 
the best secretary we've ever had.” 

I the office by 8 every morning, he 
seldom leaves before 7:30 or 8 in the 
evening, except to keep a_business- 
social commitment some place in town 
or catch a plane for some military in- 
stalation around the world. More 
wic ly travelled than any other person 
in government since the late John Fos- 
ter Dulles, in his “tour” as Army Sec- 
retary he has visited every Army Com- 
mard overseas and in this country, 
ma: y of them several times. 

I: is a significant key to the way he 
per orms his job and the reason he has 
bee: successful. Although it tends to 
loo like sentimental slush in print, 
Bruker is absolutely sincere in his 
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Army Secretary Wilber M. Brucker: 








basic faith in the integrity of the in- 
dividual, has geared his entire system 
of managing the Army to that faith. 
Just as he firmly believes man will be 
the deciding factor if we ever fight 
another war, so he also believes that 
man, the human individual, is the first 
priority ingredient in how well and 
how efficiently Army manages its oper- 
ation in peacetime. 

Why all the trips? Says Brucker, 
“] visualize my job not as an expert 
at operating the same machines as 
every individual under me, but at get- 
ting at every portion of the business. 
The Army today must be manage- 
ment conscious. 

“To do this, we must personalize 
the management idea. It can be done 
by going out to these places, pointing 
this out to all the people concerned 
with it, no matter how far down the 
line. Learning to know the individuals 
at every level and observing their op- 
erations, is important to a manager.” 

To Brucker, his biggest, and tough- 
est, job in Army management, "is to 
make aware to the people running the 
business side of the Army the im- 
portance of the application of just 
good old horse sense. We are trying 
to get everybody to do it. 

“We have made a great deal of 
progress in management aids—in fact, 
if we hadn* had the progress of the 
last few years, we couldn't handle 
today’s large, complex Army business. 
But this progress has only increased 
the value of common sense. The ma- 
chines make it more important than 
ever that we look beyond the radiator 
of the car to see where we are headed 


“Horse Sense” 


In Army 


Management 


—and this can only be done by 
people.” 

Born in Saginaw, Michigan in 1894, 
he graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1916. 

With three years experience in the 
Michigan National Guard under his 
belt, Brucker attended the First Offi- 
cers’ Training Camp at Fort Sheridan, 
Illinois, when the U.S. entered WW I, 
was commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the infantry. Shipped to France with 
the 42nd (Rainbow) Division, he saw 
action in all the division’s engagements 
including Chateau-Thierry, Saint-Mi- 
hiel, and the Meuse-Argonne, was cited 
for bravery under fire and awarded the 
Silver Star. 

After the war, he rose from Saginaw 
County’s Assistant Prosecuting Attor- 
ney to Prosecuting Attorney, moved to 
the state capitol (Lansing) as Assist- 
ant Attorney General in 1927, became 
Attorney General in ’28, was elected 
State Governor in 1930 and served 
until 1933. 

“I discovered even then that the 
things I favored, my top people 
watched closely. I had to be very care- 
ful to pay attention only to the im- 
portant things.” 

He has carried that philosophy into 
Army’s Pentagon front office, attributes 
the early and rapid success of the 
Army’s Management School at Fort 
Belvoir to the fact that “we got the 
top people in very early and the others 
followed.” On a wider scope, using 
the same technique has developed a 
new Army-wide interest in the busi- 
ness side of their setup. The real divi- 
dends are yet to come, but the amount 
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what individual integrity means .. . 


of activity and energy being devoted 
to management improvement is un- 
mistakable. 

“I have developed a tremendous re- 
spect for the people operating the 
Army. If people knew of the superior 
practices we now use and are develop- 
ing, there would be a great deal more 
applause than the sniping that occurs 
from time to time.” 

When Brucker relinquished the 
Michigan Governor’s chair, he became 
a trial lawyer, was one of the top men 
in the law firm of Clark, Klein, Brucker 
and Waples in Detroit in 1954 when 
Defense Secretary Charles Wilson ask- 
ed him to serve as Defense General 
Counsel. 

Said Wilson, “You have been say- 
ing a great deal lately about every 
citizen’s obligation to his country. Isn’t 
it about time you accepted your own 
challenge?” Reluctant, for business 
reasons, to leave just then, he let Wil- 
son egg him into coming down to 
Washington the next Sunday “just to 
look things over,” has been here ever 
since. 

“It probably sounds like high flown 
oratory, but I took the job because I 
had believed for a long time that the 
country needed the active support of 
people with a background in both pub- 
lic and private life. I felt I owed it 
to the country.” 

Intending to stay two years, Brucker 
received another phone call from Wil- 
son in mid-1955, just thirty minutes 
before he was scheduled to testify on 
Capitol Hill. The gist: “I want you to 
be Secretary of the Army.” 
time, Army morale was at rock bot- 
tom, they had just received a jolting 
black eye in the ill-famed McCarthy 
hearings. The job was something con- 
siderably less than appealing. 


At the > 


Said Brucker, “Let me call my wife.” 
Advised Clara Brucker, who probably 
would have preferred to go home to 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan, “Well, 
of course.” 

Brucker decided what the Army 
needed most just then was strong ci- 
vilian leadership, decided too that he 
wanted to try to provide it. Looking 
back now, Brucker says of the job, 
“Whoever sits in this chair, if they 
are dedicated and devoted to the 
work, they have a marvelous oppor- 
tunity to do some good for the coun- 
try. Of course, you have to take a lot 
of gaff, and learn to roll with the 
punches, and keep pushing hard for 
what you believe in.” 

Businessman, management expert, 
orator, politician, Brucker has a tre- 
mendous memory for names, an even 
more impressive self-taught capacity 
for grasping the detailed contents of 
documents which cross his desk. He 
has been known to read the biograph- 
ical sketch of the honored person 15 
minutes before an award ceremony and 
without further reference to notes re- 
cite with astounding accuracy the most 
minute details concerning dates and 
events. 

Determined to squeeze every last 
usable second out of any working 
minute, Brucker sets a pace that his 
younger military assistants have trouble 
keeping up with. (More than one 
colonel being transferred elsewhere has 
looked on any new assignment out in 
the field as a vacation.) He sets a man- 
killing pace for himself (examples: an 
average of eleven to fourteen speeches 
during the five days of Armed Forces 
Week ever year in such widely scat- 
tered spots as Baltimore and Los An- 
geles; a typical field trip will take him 
from Virginia to Nevada and back in 


Many jobs make up the total picture ... 
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three days with a minimum of six stops 
in between for speeches, conferences, 
interviews), expects the people under 
him to work just as hard, if necessary, 
to get their own assignments done. 

If Brucker can be accused of bigotry 
toward anything, it is complete in- 
tolerance of inefficiency and poor pro- 
duction. If he finds a careless perform- 
ance or operation, he will lean on it 
“pretty hard.” 

On the other hand he does not be- 
lieve in slapping on high level control 
to eliminate it but rather in “encour- 
aging the people concerned to grow 
into their jobs.” Last, he is quickly 
irked by directives from higher author- 
ity which tend to limit the control and 
flexibility of his own managers. (Ex- 
ample: the Spare Parts Quarterly Re- 
port required in Operations and Main- 
tenance activities.) 

“Not only do they tend to worsen 
rather than improve management, but 
they tell the people responsible, in 
effect, ‘you aren’t smart enough to do 
your job yourself. We have to watch 
you. ” 

He adds, “You might say that if we 
took off controls, the Army would go 
hog wild. But I am convinced human 
nature is essentially honest, every man 
here tries to do a good job. Of course, 
we do occasionally have to exercise 
controls, but they are being used only 
to spot honest mistakes. I can cite you 
hundreds of examples in every area of 
our operation where the mistakes we 
do find, compared to the total picture, 
are definitely minimal. 


“I have detected here within the 
last few months a new eagerness to 
accept recommendations from anyone 
who offers them on ways to improve 
our management, an increased desire to 
mingle with business and exchange in- 
formation. We have much to do yet 
but we are already well past the start- 
ing line—something not many people 
recognize. 


ry One day from a busy calendar, the continuing prob- 
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lem of community relations, and administrative duties 
pertaining to the Panama Canal Zone show only a 
small part of the total job, but serve to indicate the 
many problems inherent in Brucker’s position. 
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i pe pains of the resource squeeze 
on Army come to a head in Op- 
erations. 

Pace setter even for future concepts, 
Operations has a steering influence 
on everything else that happens in 
the Army from budgeting and per- 
sonnel training to supply. Although 
the complaint is voiced universally by 
Army top managers, the budget head- 
ache is evaluated most succinctly by 
Operations: “The past year was a 
period marked by increasing budget- 
ary problems and the year ahead will 
be equally difficult. Fundamental re- 
quirements of the Army were not and 
will not be met because of lack of 
funds. Modernization of Army equip- 
ment is lagging seriously. 

To keep daily operations going, 
maintenance of equipment and facili- 
ties has been allowed to fall behind 
Army uses up 10% of its inventory 
each year, manages some moderniza- 
tion by replacement—but they are 
not completely replacing what wears 
out, are in effect undergoing disarma- 
ment through lack of buying power.” 

These problems stem primarily from 
the necessity for Army to hold the line 
on its obligations and expenditures, 
or in many cases, to live with less, 
in the face of (a) increased require- 
ments for vastly more complex and 
expensive weapons, weapons systems 
anc equipment; (b) continued rises 
in costs, and (c) increased demands 
to support unanticipated and unbudg- 
ete’ activities in trouble areas of the 
world—such as Lebanon, Taiwan, and 
Ber'in during the past year. 

“Notwithstanding the magnitude of 
these budgetary problems, the Army 
has made substantial progress over the 
last several years in developing a 
central financial management system 
which endeavors to bring maximum 
valve for each dollar while providing 
fiel commanders as much flexibility as 
pos ‘ble to use their resources to best 
pertorm their assigned missions.” 

Gearing its thinking to Joint Chief 
of Staff plans, Ops uses the same 10- 
year planning cycle (over-simplified: 
long range qualitative planning, mid- 
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OPERATIONS 


pace-setter and steering influence, 


this office sets Army’s requirements 


range quantitative and current year 
budgeting). Thrown on top of the 
rest of the burden is responsibility for 
military assistance program training, 
or at least that portion contributed by 
the Army—which amounts to most of 
it. 

Recent reorganization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff responsibility for Opera- 
tions tri-service-wide has thrown Ops 
into an evolutionary period, has not 
lifted any burden off the Ops staff at 
all because of the continuing wide 
range of coordination required. 

One hoped-for way out of the 
budgetary woods is an “Implication 
Statement” set up as a new thing this 
year by the JCS joint programs office. 
It will provide in writing what the 
impact on capability is of less than 


—The People—— 
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Lt. Gen. J. C. Oakes 
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0. C. Troxel, Jr. 
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maximum requested finances. Form- 
erly, Army Secretary Brucker and 
Chief of Staff Taylor had to plead 
their case directly to Secretary Mc- 
Elroy. A favorable recommendation by 
the new review procedure will tend to 
lend it more weight, if for no other 
reason, by virtue of the fact that 
it can be assumed “more money for 
Army” has received a tri-service hear- 
ing first. In the same vein, Taylor's 
concept of a defense breakout by 
categories of forces is being initiated 
in a request to DOD from the Mahon 
committee. 


Said one Colonel, “The procedure 
just might lead to breaking this 





‘magic formula’ idea of our living with 
about 23% of the DOD budget. As 
things: stand now, we confine our 
planning only to reasonably attainable 
requirements, we don’t even talk about 
pure requirements anymore—those 
which, if we had them, would mean 
almost no risk of non-preparedness in 
case of war.” 

An example of what the Army 
means when it talks about the re- 
sources problem is its Strategic Army 
Corps—“One of the finest things that 
has happened in the Army.” Staffed, 
equipped, and funded 100%, it was 
whacked back from four divisions to 
three this year, even though it is a 
number one priority item with the 
Army. An extensive, detailed study 
(even before the word went out that 
Army would have to pare down some 
place) concluded that one place to 
cut was in STRAC. Restrictions on 
force levels have made it increasingly 
difficult to hold in STRAC units the 
level of fully trained men considered 
necessary for combat readiness—at the 
same time that growing complexity 
and longer training periods for more 
advanced weapons and equipment 
were demanding more people and 
more time of each individual in the 
STRAC units. 

Where does STRAC fit in the Army 
future? Said one officer, “That’s a 
good question. Without it we don’t 
have the flexibility we need. But I 
can’t answer your question because we 
have no idea where funds and force 
levels for the Army are headed.” 

Within this environment the DCS/ 
Operations functions. His decisions are 
effective Army wide. 


He is responsible to the Chief of 
Staff for: (a) Directing, supervising 
and coordinating preparation of all 
U.S. Army plans, including Army as- 
pects of joint plans, and of the troop 
basis for major units and deployments; 
(b) directing, supervising and co- 
ordinating the execution of approved 
U.S. Army plans in all military opera- 
tional activities and coordinating im- 
plementing plans therefor; (c) advis- 
ing the Chief of Staff on Joint Chiefs. 
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This is the number of engineers in the 
eight divisions of Martin. And 40 percent 
of these—the 3,000 dots in the circle— 


are electronics/electrical engineers. 
capability that enables Martin to develop 
electronic systems which anticipate the 


exacting demands of the missile-space age. 


system known as Master Operations Control (MOC) 


has been a vital factor in the exceptional performance 


checking the hundreds of systems necessary 


MOC has removed much of the human error 


from complicated countdown procedures. 
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The eight divisions of The Martin Company are 
New 






Denver, Nuclear, Orlando, RIAS, and Space Flight. 
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There are 7,500 dots shown here. 


It is this specialized 


Example: A Martin electronic 


of TITAN. By automatically 


to successful flight, 


Activation, Baltimore, Cocoa, 





of Staff matters. The Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Military Operations is the 
Army Operations Deputy for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

He has Army staff responsibility for: 
All matters relating to strategy, tactics, 
military organization, training and 
combat developments within the Army 
establishment, and the formulation of 
policy related thereto; over-all staff 
supervision and coordination of func- 
tions of the Army relating to Army 
Aviation and formulation of related 
policy; over-all staff responsibility for 
mobilization as authorized; and de- 
termination of operational and training 
requirements for Army facilities, world- 
wide. He has principal Army staff re- 
sponsibility for nuclear weapons, 
guided missiles, satellites and space 
activities. unconventional warfare, psy- 
chological operations, special plans, 
and chemical, biological, and radio- 
logical weapons. He exercises direct 
supervision and control of the follow- 
ing to include their organization and 
functions: The Chief of Civil Affairs, 
the Chief of Military History, and the 
Superintendent, United States Military 
Academy. 

His major budgetary responsibilities 
lie in the development of plans upon 
which all Army requirements are ulti- 
mately based. These requirements are 
reflected in all budgetary programs. 

Extensive parallel inter-service re- 
lationships are required in perform- 
ance of the above, with particular 
reference to his responsibilities as 
Army Operations Deputy for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Relationships with civilian agencies 
are equally high-level. He is respon- 
sible to the Chief of Staff for review- 
ing, coordinating and recommending 
the Army position on Operations Co- 
ordinating Board and National Secu- 
rity Council matters; maintains liaison 
with the Department of State and the 
Atomic Energy Commission; coordi- 
nates with all civilian agencies in con- 
nection with civil defense and disaster 
relief; and maintains contact with 
civilian educational and aviation train- 
ing institutions. 

In the international field, he formu- 
lates U.S. Army politico-military policy 
and Army staff recommendations on 
military assistance programs; estab- 
lishes the U.S. Army position on mat- 
ters arising from U.S. participation in 
the United Nations; provides mem- 
bership in NATO committees; and on 
international boards and commissions; 
and provides and coordinates DA 
assistance in the drafting of treaties 
and other international agreements 
which have broad, long-range military 
implications. 
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COMPTROLLER 


Tight money in the Army has created 


a tough job for Army’s Comptrollers 


A NY discussion of Army financial 
management problems, if held on 
solid bases, very rapidly becomes in- 
explicably enmeshed in personnel man- 
agement, supply management and a 
host of other items. 

The size and scope of the Army 
task provides some clue to the reasons 
why. Over-simplified, the Army re- 
quirement is to maintain overseas 
forces in Europe and Asia; run a 
mobile, combat-ready, strategic com- 
mand at home; contribute to U. S. 
defense against air attack; train and 
assist National Guard and Army Re- 
serve units; and train and support Al- 
lied forces throughout the world. 

With a $25-billion inventory, and a 
personnel strength of from 860- to 
870,000 military personnel (with a 
turnover of about 200,000 per year), 
360,000 civilian employees and 40,000 
indigenous employees, “the spectrum 
of our operations is broad—almost un- 
believably so,” to quote Army Comp- 
troller Lawton. 

From keeping five divisions stand- 
ing ready in Europe to maintaining a 
military mission in Viet Nam, to gov- 
ering the far flung territory of 
Okinawa, from conducting ceremonial 
funerals at Arlington Cemetery to train- 
ing the pentathlon team for the next 
Olympics, the activities range from 
major to minor. 

And all this costs money. 


To quote Lawton again, “The Army 
is responsible to the President, its 
Commander-in-Chief for the judicious 
use of its money. As his agent, the 
Bureau of the Budget, exercises close 
supervision over our financial opera- 
tions. Concurrently, we are responsible 
to the Congress; and both Congress 
and its agent, the General Accounting 
Office, keep a wary eye on us. Any 
plan of financial operations we may 
wish to pursue must have approval of 
all these authorities. In addition, of 
course, the Department of Defense 
exercises an even closer control over 
our financial systems and, in fact, over 
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the expenditures themselves.” He adds 
that the increasing complexity of de- 
fense operations and, in the past 20 
years, the enormity of defense ex- 
penditures have brought about the 
multitude of reviews by supervising 
agencies. “In these reviews, the Army 
must justify, in quite some detail, the 
purposes for which we plan to spend 
almost ten billion dollars—the amount 
the Congress has authorized each year 
for the past few years. Not only our 
purposes but our neethods of control 
are considered in these reviews.” 

What functions fall within the area 
of the comptroller? There are half a 
dozen principal ones: budgeting, ac- 
counting, review and analysis, man- 
agement analysis, auditing, and the 
physical problem of finance—paying 
the Army’s bills. There are certain 
others, but these six are the principle 
ones. 

Borrowing liberally from the state- 
ments of General Lawton, the list 


' breaks down this way: 


Budget—the mechanics of collating 
the data, justification, review and all 
the other steps involving in assembling 
a meaningful budget require a great 
deal of effort. Army budgeting today 
is detailed in terms of missions (oper- 
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Ward 
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ating posts, training, etc.), receives 
more close attention from Army top 
management, from the Army Secretary 
on down, than it ever has before. 


Major recent development in the 
budgeting business has been a shift 
from obligational toward a cost basis. 
This change is now required by law 
and, although Army thinks it is a 
change for better, it has at the same 
time created a headache. Although in- 
ternal budget development is _pre- 
sented to the DOD and the BOB in 
terms of cost, Congress still demands 
their data in terms of obligations. 


Says Lawton, “We are using cost 
data in our management processes but 
until we can go through the entire 
cycle of internal preparation and ex- 
ternal presentation in terms of cost, 
we will not get the full benefits of the 
change.” 

Accounting—until five or six years 
ago, Army’s accounting systems “had 
just growed.” Operating some thirty 
or so different systems covering diverse 
activities, Army decided it was time 
to overhaul these and bring them into 
one cohesive system. It was a major 
overhaul exercise, started in 1953 and 
completed last year. Barely pausing 
to rest, the accountants have launched 
into other areas, looking for economy 
and efficiency in their operation. 
Examples: putting data on electronic 
equipment, application of whole-dol- 
lar accounting, trying to find some 
practical method of reducing the 
paperwork involved in a myriad of 
small-valued requisitions. 

In other related areas, innovation 
of the stock and industrial fund pro- 
cedures have brought advantages— 
such as better, tighter control over 
supply utilization, increased “con- 
sumer” awareness of the true cost of 
his operations, and most important, 
better information for management. 

Review and Analysis—as__back- 
ground to any discussion of R & A, it 
should be noted that management is 
a relatively new term in the Army, 
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mean business 


In just eight years of production, 
this fine aircraft has earned the 
respect and acceptance of pilots, 
executives, presidents, kings and 


military men around the globe. 


Aero Commander has set three 


world records; range, altitude 


and speed. 


Today, over 800 production 
models in use prove the recog- 
nized superiority of the mag- 


nificent Aero Commander. 


MILITARY RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
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| AERO DESIGN & ENGINEERING CO 
» BETHANY, OKLAHOMA 
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" STANDARD 
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FY 1960 
Appns. 
Military Personnel 
Military Personnel, Army 3,233,063" 


Reserve Personnel, Army 231,700 
National Guard Personnel, Army 234,961 


Operational and Maintenance 
Operation and Maintenance, 
Army 3,075,390 
Operation and Maintenance, 
Army National Guard 
Operation and Maintenance, 


151,700 





Alaska Communication System 5,676 
Promotion of Rifle Practice 300 


THE ARMY BUDGET 


New Obligational Authority--F Y 1960 (Thousands of Dollars) 





FY 1960 
Appns. 
Procurement 


Procurement of Equipment and 


Missiles, Army 1,407,300 


Research Development Test 
and Evaluation 
Military Construction 
Military Construction, Army 
Military Construction, Army 
Reserve 
Military Construction, Army 
National Guard 


Total 


1,035,715 


263,632 
20,000 


23,219 
9,682,656 


1In addition $281-million to be transferred from the Army Stock Fund. 





| has prompted a good many clashes 


| in concept and philosophy among 
| Army commanding officers. But though 

they may fight the term (and there is 
| becoming less and less of this through 
| more and more exposure to under- 


| standing), they do, in effect, practice 


management. The only danger in exer- 


| cising the term, comparing Army man- 
| agement responsibilities with industry, 


| is in not recognizing that the com- 
| parison can’t be done. A CO has a job 
much broader than industry. (For 
| example, the commanding officer run- 
| ning a fair-sized city like Fort Benning, 
| Ga. is responsible for schooling, 
morale, safety, and a host of other 
things which go well beyond strictly 
business operations into civic and 
| political affairs. 
Says one, “Every head of an agency, 
from the post commander to the Army 
| area commander to the Army Secre- 
| tary, periodically looks at his program 
| to see how far he has progressed, how 
| much is left to be done, and what, 
if any, changes should be made. 

“It is the job of the comptroller to 
| present that review. He endeavors to 
| show the commander in meaningful 
| terms how programs of the command 
| stand in relation to each other, that 
| is, whether they are in balance, on 
schedule and where the trouble spots 
loom.” 

Management 
| respects like Program Review and 
| Analysis, Management Analysis goes 
| farther, is one function of specialized 
| 
| 


Analysis—in certain 


assistance to the commander. Assist- 
ance takes the form of management 
surveys, organizational analysis, man- 


_ | agement _ engineering, advice on such 


| new techniques as the use of com- 
| puters, and any other aids which may 
be of assistance to installation com- 
manders. Hottest item in the DA 
Management Analysis operation right 
now at the Pentagon level, is an idea 
being tested at Fort Meade to use 
computers to perform many paper- 





work operations at Class I installations 
—something of a size and scope that 
has never been tried by anyone before. 
In effect, it amounts to an attempt to 
integrate several functional areas into 
one so that one piece of input data 
will automatically trigger actions in 
all functional areas affected. Imme- 
diate pay dirt, of course, will be in 
the supply area. About two years into 
the machine programming effort, the 
supply portion will take about one 
more year to start showing real re- 
sults. One side benefit: to begin pro- 
gramming at all, Army had to do an 
analysis of all paperwork operations 
on a post, determine how many were 
related, how many were parallel. 

Auditing—primarily through _ the 
Army Auditing Agency, Army field 
units have available a comprehensive 
auditing service, handled primarily by 
means of contract and installation type 
audits. Audit operation seeks to 
emphasize “service to commands.” 
Says Lawton, “This is not an easy 
idea to sell. But we did convince 
people in the field that an Army audit 
agency inspection, like a visit to the 
dentist, is good preventive medicine. 
More than that, our commanders now 
recognize that audit findings can be 
of great assistance in improving man- 
agement.” 

Paying the Bills—not an immediate 
responsibility of Lawton’s office, the 
job is handled under his supervision 
by the Office of the Chief of Finance. 
Problem is not one of meeting the pay- 
roll but of staying within the ap- 
propriation. In summation, Lawton’s 
job amounts really to a constant at- 
tempt to improve the techniques of 
management within the Army—nct 
only at the top level but wherever 
there is a khaki uniform. Says Lawton, 
“The Army attempt to attain the best 
management is one to which I and 
other Army comptrollers are dedicatec, 
but it is also one in which every mem- 
ber of the Army participates.” 
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RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


The measure of the work here is that 


Army can’t afford to buy all it wants 


ROBABLY no other activity in 

the Army today places greater 
importance on the application of sound 
management principles and _proce- 
dures. Said one officer, “In a large 
measure the success of the Army 
R&D effort depends on how well it is 
planned, directed and controlled.” 

Ideally, developing new hardware 
should be run by giving a man the 
responsibility, the money and facilities 
he wants, and turning him loose. But 
Army material development cannot 
work quite that simply. There are too 
many checks and balances, established 
both by law and higher authority, 
which Army must follow. 

Says Richard Morse, “It is a big 
technical management job. One of the 
things we have to do is get more ex- 
perienced technical executives in-house. 
In spite of all the debate about the 
dearth of scientists and engineers, our 
biggest weakness is really a definite 
lack of technical management talent. 

“Furthermore, there is a lack of ap- 
preciation for the fact that any one 
office has only a limited management 
capability.” In the last few years, 
Army R&D has been undergoing a 
change in the way it does things— 
primarily because of the change in 
Secretary of Defense authority. 

Coupled with a thin allotment of re- 
sources, the result has been a heated 
emphasis on improving “the way things 
work.” A good many of the problems 
are an offshoot of leadtime—R&D 
Chief Trudeau’s pet project. The num- 
ber of man hours that have been de- 
voted to chopping away at the time re- 
quired to move from concept to opera- 
tional hardware has been amazing. 

Particularly pleasing to Trudeau has 
been the hard work devoted to the 
problem by the technical services “for,” 
he says, “the problem is a local one. 
It cannot be solved with a wave of 
the hand at topside—but like all 
long range projects, immediate results 
are not readily obvious.” Army is mak- 
ing progress because the whole Army 
is saturated with the conviction that 
this is important, that small economies 
across-the-board will accumulate. 
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‘time-consuming problems 


Among the notable attempts at an 
answer: the setting up of review points 
during development (example: a con- 
ference or review at design release 
date) at which user, developer and 
top R&D people will meet. The idea: 
definite check points will result in 
better more timely decisions. 

Says Morse, “We are placing more 
and more premium on making earlier 
decisions on big problems. We've got 
to examine our projects and_ stop, 
not just slow down, non-profitable ones. 
We have to do earlier technical ap- 
praisal of development programs and 
look at projects in terms of their ulti- 
mate importance to the Army—and 
not in terms of their publicity value, 
ability to utilize facilities, or current 
popular appeal.” 

Says Morse, “The Army has im- 
portant things to do in space but it 
can’t afford to do all the work itself. 
I am more concerned personally with 
the defense of the free nations of Eur- 
ope than in devoting management ef- 
fort of the Army to the interesting but 
associated 
with sending an expedition to the 
moon.” 

Thus the Army wants to do more 
work in the bacteriological and chemi- 
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cal warfare, and in the development of 
an improved field army, particularly 
for limited war use—not only build- 
ing deliverable munitions to troops 
but also in educating the public to 
just what this relatively neglected field 
amounts to. 

Within the Army’s Pentagon R&D 
hierarchy, Trudeau reports formally to 
the Chief of Staff, Morse to the Secre- 
tary of Army. In practice, however, 
they discuss their plans and problems 
a good deal beforehand, thus move 
pretty much in the same direction. 
“Without the fine personal relationship 
I have with Trudeau,” says Morse, 
“this job would be hopeless.” 

Morse maintains a small staff, re- 
lies on Trudeau for most of his staff- 
derived information, returns the favor 
by having access to lines of communi- 
cation probably not available so readily 
through military channels, such as the 
Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, the President’s Science 
Advisory Board, sister-service Assist- 
ant Secretaries for R&D. (one ex- 
ample: Morse has installed a direct- 
line switchboard system to the other 
service Assistant Secretaries for R&D, 
one more step in building a close 
tri-service informal basis for working 
together. ) 

The Director of Research and De- 
velopment for the Army has complete 
responsibility, scientific and adminis- 
trative, for the research and develop- 
ment function, dealing directly with 
the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering and his assistants and 
deputies. 

Specifically, he approves the _initi- 
ation of or changes in policies, plans, 
programs and regulations for the over- 
all Army R&D _ program; handles 
principal liaison with other defense 
agencies in the submission of Army 
programs; and directs the investiga- 
tion, analysis and evaluation the pro- 
grams through the Chief of Research 
and Development and the Directors 
of Research and Development in the 
technical services. 

In the office next door the Chief 
of Research and Development is re- 
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sponsible to the Chief of Staff for 
planning, coordinating, and directing 
and supervising all Army R&D. This 
responsibility covers a wide spectrum 
and means close, continuous coordina- 
tion with all Army staff elements. He 
provides technical advice and _ infor- 
mation on the future state-of-the-art to 
DCS /Ops who has staff responsibility 
for future Army organization, tactical 
doctrine and war plans. 

Although the CRD deals directly 
with the technical services on R&D 
matters, he coordinate with the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics before is- 
suing any directives which affect log- 
istics, since DCS/Log controls and 
commands the tech services. 

Within Trudeau’s office itself there 
are three directorates and two separate 
divisions. A partial description of their 
jobs might include: 

Special Weapons: supervises Army’s 
efforts in the special weapons program 
and supervises and directs the activities 
of the atomic, the missiles and space, 
and the air defense divisions. Exer- 
cises general staff supervision over the 
development portion of the Army R&D 
programs in the fields of guided 
missiles, space vehicles, conventional 
anti-aircraft artillery material, anti- 
aircraft fire directional systems, target 
drones and large caliber free rockets. 
Within his field of interest, exercises 
general staff supervision of engineer- 
ing and user tests. 

Also handles supervision over the 
development portion of the Army 
R&D program in the atomic field, 
including atomic weapons material 
iid nuclear reactors (until develop- 
ment has reached the point when a 
reactor is to be applied to a specific 
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use), coordinates. requirements for de- 
velopment and modification of atomic 
weapons systems, nuclear reactors and 
radiological defense material. Super- 
vises and coordinates, through the 
Army Ballistic Missiles Committee, de- 
velopment of various high priority proj- 
ects to assure the earliest practicable 
completion of these programs. 

Army Research: supervises the 
Army’s efforts in the research program 
and supervises and directs the activities 
of the Army research office, which is 
comprised of the Operations Research 
Division, Human Factors Research Di- 
vision, Research Support Division, Life 
Sciences Division, Physical ' Sciences 
Division, and Environmental Sciences 
Division. 

Plans and directs the research pro- 
gram of the Army to insure maximum 
utilization of the available scientific 
talent, insures a dynamic program re- 
sponsible to the future requirements 
of the Army; fosters within the labora- 
tories and arsenals of the Army the 
best possible atmosphere for the prose- 
cution of research; provides the civil- 
ian scientific community with a point 
of contact for entry into the Army re- 
search community; and encourages and 
promotes scientific training and edu- 
cation and furthers scientific activity 
in areas of possible interest to the 
Army. 

Establishes policy, plans and _pro- 
grams guidance for the research por- 
tion of the Army R&D program and 
the medical equipment development 
portion of the development program. 
Develops and justifies the Army re- 
search budget. Reviews and coordi- 
nates scientific research activities of 
the technical services with other de- 
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partments and agencies. 

Developments: supervises the Army's 
efforts in the development program and 
supervises and directs the activities of 
the Air Mobility Division, Communi- 
cations-Electronics Division, Combat 
Material Division, and International 
Division. Exercises general staff super- 
vision over the development portions 
of the Army R&D program that deal 
with Army aviation, aerial delivery 
equipment, and material developed 
by the Signal Corps (except fire di- 
rection and control equipment for 
missiles); within its field of interest, 
exercises general staff supervision of 
engineering and user tests and super- 
vises the environmental test programs 
of the technical services. 

Exercises general staff supervision 
over the development portions of the 
R&D program of the Ordnance Corps 
(except AAA, guided missiles and 
atomic munitions), Chemical Corps, 
Corps of Engineers (except atomic 
reactors), Transportation Corps, and 
the Quartermaster Corps. Exercises 
general staff supervision of the Army 
portion of the Mutual Weapons De- 
velopment Program. 

Plans Division: is responsible for 
preparing Army R&D Plans and 
Planning Guidance and coordinating 
requirements for, and utilization of, 
foreign intelligence applicable to R&D. 

Programs and Budget Division: re- 
sponsible for Army R&D policy, 
programming and management. Pre- 
pares and publishes Army R&D policy 
and program guidance, monitors re- 
view and analysis of the Army R&D 
program, and is responsible for budg- 
eting and financial planning and con- 
trol of the Army R&D program. 
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INCHED as hard as, if not harder 
than, either of its sister Services, 
Army, on something far more essen- 
tial than just general principles, has 
been forced in recent years to place 
great emphasis on effective manage- 
ment of funds and resources. And if 
this is true of the Army generally, it 
is absolutely true within the Office 
of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics. 

This year, for example, the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics is respon- 
sible for approximately 60% of the 
Army budget—or something in the 
neighborhood of $5.2 billion. Efficient 
procurement of supplies, support and 
maintenance (as well as certain stock 
fund, industrial fund, and military as- 
sistance buying) would be _ tough 
enough if it were only a matter of re- 
placing the same equipment year after 
year. 

But like the switchman in a metro- 
politan railway switchyard, DCSLOG 
must monitor the phasing in of a 
whole host of new equipment, phasing 
out of the old. Thus, there will almost 
always be in the system an item which 
is new, which is in production, which 
is being improved in production, and, 
at the same time an item which is 
proven, which has been distributed 
throughout the Service, which isn’t 
as good as the new item but is still a 
serviceable, proven piece of gear. At 
the same time there will be obso- 
lescent material being phased out of 
the system. Thus, when to do how 
much with what becomes a monu- 
mental managerial headache. How to 
handle big programs and big budgets 
(there are over 2,000 big money items 
alone in the DCSLOG inventory) is a 
never completely answered question. 

Two of the Army’s primary pro- 
grams are logistics programs managed 
in DCSLOG: Installations and Mate- 
rial. Broken down further, material 
covers three major categories: principal 
items (such as tanks) financed by the 
Procurement of Equipment and Mis- 
siles, Army Appropriation (PEMA) 
funds; a category which, for general 
discussion purposes, may be called 
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LOGISTICS 


Handling a world-wide operation 
must be faced and solved 








spare parts financed by Operation and 
Maintenance funds; and all secondary 
items and repair parts (clothing, food, 
POL, general supplies required for 
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day-to-day operations) financed by 
stock funds. (There are approximately 
668,000 cataloged items in the stock 
fund—$2 billion was authorized by the 
Bureau of the Budget this year). The 
principal items are managed as a di- 
rect reflection of tactical forces, re- 
quirements. 

More background: The logistics por- 
tion ($2.234 billion) of the Operation 
and Maintenance appropriation must 
blanket some 21 different logistics 
O&M accounts, such as repairs and 
utilities; central storage activities. 
These are only examples. There are 
literally thousands more. 

For example: Logistics must be in 
constant and complete contact with 
almost every element of the Army, 
for any action planned or completed 
anywhere else is likely to have an 
effect on logistics. The annual Army 
Troop Program, for instance, (which 
comes out of the Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel) provides 
the military personnel spaces, their 
clothing, and subsistence to support 
them. 

To handle its job, DCSLOG has or- 
ganized primarily on a_ functional 
basis. The reason: it enables a con- 
centration of skills in the several func- 
tional areas—maintenance, construc- 
tion, storage, and supply distribution. 

For instance, an Operation and 
Maintenance Programs Division has 
been established to draw together the 
different O&M _ logistics accounts, re- 
late them to each other, and coordi- 
nate them together with the Installa- 
tions and Material Programs. (When 
this pulling together within DCSLOG 
of logistics Operation and Maintenance 
accounts was done in 1958, it 
amounted to a major step forward 
in the DCSLOG organization, accord- 
ing to management experts in DCS- 
LOG.) 

Likewise, the stock fund activities 
within DCSLOG were concentrated in 
one place. This action has produced 
stock fund budgets which resulted in 
praise of the Army for its stock fund 
management by the Bureau of the 
Budget and Congress where before 
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there had been a heavy share of 
criticism. 

Other examples of functional con- 
centration: a Personnel Directorate 
must give the logistic view on person- 
nel and manpower plans. A Plans and 
Material Directorate must render opin- 
ions on whether their tactical and 
strategic plans can be logistically sup- 
ported. A Plans Division, under the 
Director of Plans and Material, sees 
to it that the Technical Services have 
adequate logistics units to support the 
Army in the field, and that logistics 
considerations make their proper im- 
pact on war plans. 

The Mutual Security Division, 
under the Directorate of Supply Op- 
erations, must delineate foreign mili- 
tary and material problems, see that 
the MSA program is developed and 
handled wisely—with the added head- 
ache of seeing that Army itself is re- 
imbursed for equipment it buys from 
its own budget to send to other na- 
tions. 

Industrial Funds: The only ones (28 
of them) the Army has are logistical. 
Their budgeting is reviewed by one 
agency within DCSLOG. 

Although it is not their primary 
responsibility, DCSLOG must also 
watch closely the Research and De- 
velopment Program. Progress in de- 
velopment may require logistics plan- 
ning to be ready to buy for inventory 
when newly developed equipment is 
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ready to move into production. 

The organization is set up function- 
ally, rather than on a commodity basis, 
because DCSLOG feels provides great 
management strength, but there are 
problems: their working operation has 
to be geared to programs and budget- 
ing. What happens when they must 
handle an across-the-board commod- 
ity such as Nike Hercules? The answer 
has been several things. 

For one, an Assistant DCSLOG for 
Programs and Budget has the primary 
job of harnessing together the various 
programs, seeing that they dovetail on 
any one commodity. But there are 
even more things which DCSLOG 
feels it must do to enjoy a functional 
organization and still cope with the 
problems incident thereto. 

Among them: bi-weekly top “Board 
of Directors” meetings; the appoint- 
ment from time to time, of certain 
agencies, as special project monitors; 
a strong, tough centralized paper con- 
trol; a once-a-year “top boss” personal 
program guidance (over and above the 
Army-wide program guidance docu- 
ments); morning cable reviews, paper 
resumes to the DCSLOG, monthly 
DCSLOG review and analysis meet- 
ings—all to insure plenty of inter- and 
intra-office coordination and communi- 
cation, to assure exposing the top peo- 
ple in each functional area to what is 
going on in the others. 

The DCSLOG is, in essence, top 
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boss in the Army’s logistic operation. 
He has what one officer described as 
“operational control plus or just a 
shade short of command” authority 
over the Technical Services. Only in 
the Research and Development area 
do the Technical Services respond else- 
where (to the Chief of Research and 
Development) and even then they must 
coordinate with logistics. DCSLOG not 
only has been given this control but 
has also been given control of the 
money and manpower and other neces- 
sary powers and procedures to make 
this control viable. 

The result of heated arguments and 
“a good many bloody noses” at the 
turn of the century (when the Gen- 
eral Staff system was introduced) and 
a gradual evolution since, this setup 
now provides the DCSLOG with a 
centralized authority frequently not 
recognized by people outside the logis- 
tics kingdom. It is probably the most 
cleanly cut example of where, in 
Army’s trend of the last ten years to 
decentralization, the authority has come 
to rest in what was once solely the 
Army Chief of Staff’s backbreaking re- 
sponsibility. As long as intensive proper 
attention is paid to the key require- 
ment for coordination, the heavy func- 
tional emphasis permitted by today’s 
DCSLOG organization will allow it to 
remain one of the primary reasons 
Army does as well as it does with a 
threadbare pocketbook. 
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PERSONNEL 


The goals are strong forces, and good 


utilization. The Problems are many 


—— Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel is assigned responsibil- 
ity for over-all personnel policy for all 
components of the Department of the 
Army. 

In general, all matters pertaining 
to the management or utilization of in- 
dividuals will be handled by the Di- 
rector of Military Personnel Manage- 
ment or the Director of Civilian Per- 
sonnel respectively for military and 
civilian personnel, and all matters per- 
taining to manpower requirements, 
authorizations and other numerical 
factors will be handled by the Director 
of Manpower Management. 

Reserve component matters are taken 
care of within the functional activities 
of each division in coordination with 
promotions and retention division. 

Army personnel planning, progress 
and problems (and there are consider- 
able of all three) begin first with the 
numbers, or the force level. Ultimate 
goal of all personnel effort is, essen- 
tially, to have the greatest percentage 
possible of men in combat units and 
to achieve perfection in manpower 
utilization. 

Largely because of fostering a basic 
philosophy of centralized policy con- 
trol, with de-centralized operational re- 
sponsibility, Army personnel people can 
claim more progress than problem ac- 
cumulation in manpower management 
—in spite of a constantly shrinking 
force level. Chief reasons for Army 
personnel success revolve around a 
continuing emphasis on the installa- 
tion or field commander being made 
constantly aware of his responsibility 
in the manpower utilization area. 

Army’s top personnel office in the 
Pentagon claims, unlike its sister serv- 
ices, that it faces no major problems 
which it cannot handle without more 
legislative or pecuniary assistance. But 
the picture is not all sunshine. 

Among the headaches: money, which 
has a direct reflection on personnel, 
has stayed virtually the same, in spite 
of inflationary tendencies. Said one 
colonel, “If we can’t improve else- 
where, the shortage may come out of 
personnel.” The picture is complicated 
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by the unceasing requirement to fit 
personnel to the change in weaponry 
—retraining, reclassification, etc. Said 
one top personnel officer, “It is strictly 
a parochial view, of course, but one 
or our big headaches is caused by this 
constant fiddling around the machinery 
of war.” 

In addition, there is, of course, the 
perennial morale problem. “We have 
defeated all our grandiose plans un- 
less we remember that we are dealing 
with human beings.” 

Trying to isolate problems in the 
Army personnel area is something like 
pulling one loose string on a sweater, 
having the whole garment unravel. 

For example, retention and promo- 
tion of junior officers is one of Army 
personnel’s key attention areas. Cur- 
rently managing to retain one fourth of 
the obligated tour officers, Army wants 
to boost that to about 50%—to give 
them a quality choice for the approxi- 
mate 35% they intend to hold on to. 

Yet, in analyzing how to manage 
this, Army Personnel soon finds itself 
in a discussion of quarters (Army can 
provide only about 59% of its housing 
needs), promotion (although personnel 
insists it has been able to work through 
its hump problem without hurting its 
officer promotion plan, there are a 
good many rumblings from the field 
over promotion opportunities). 


—The People— 


Assistant Secretary for Manpower, Per- 
sonnel and Reserve Forces 
Dewey Short 
Deputy Assistant: F. L. Orth 
Executive: Colonel Robert F. Alexander 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel 
Lt. Gen. James F. Collins 
Special Assistant: Major R. C. Hixon 
Assistant Deputy: Maj. Gen. J. L. Rich- 
ardson 
Executive: Colonel S. R. Johnson 
Director/Women’s Army Corps: Colonel 
Mary L. Milligan 
Director/Civilian Personnel: R. H. Willey 
Director/Manpower Management: Brig. 
Gen. V. H. Bond 
Director/Military Personnel Management: 
Maj. Gen. R. W. Porter, Jr. 
Director of Programs: Brig. Gen. T. R. 
Stoughton 





To attract and hold both officer and 
enlisted personnel beyond their obli- 
gated tour, Army is trying several 
things. Among them: pointing out 
traditional’ schooling opportunities; 
putting an emphasis on personalized 
personnel management, (the job of 
getting the men closer to the Army is 
being pushed from the top level down 
to the unit commander); “continuing 
work on this housing thing”; a pro- 
gram of temporary promotions. 

In the theoretical beginning, Army 
gets its force level numbers from the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, Personnel and Reserve Forces 
(for officers, NCO’s, and _ civilian 
strength—in the military assistance ad- 
visory groups, International Security 
Affairs hands out the list). 

Personnel takes the DOD number, 
develops the Army troop program— 
which amounts to developing per- 
sonnel requirements, translating DOD 
numbers into a time span by quarters 
for both the current and the coming 
year. With this in hand, Army per- 
sonnel launches into a whole series 
of managerial techniques, such as the 
DOD Management Manpower Report, 
a Personnel ledger system, quarterly 
vouchers (strictly a bookkeeping opera- 
tion), whose sum and substance is, 
primarily, to provide the men with the 
ultimate responsibility for doing the 
Army’s tasks with a decent picture of 
what people resources they are likely 
to get. 

Field commanders either accept their 
allocation or come back pushing for 
more. Whether they are high on the 
priority list (Europe, STRAC) or low 
(CONAS) determines how successful 
they are. 

Personnel analyzes the training base 
output on the same priority basis, 
works out the personnel allocations in 
numbers. 

One of personnel’s big problems is 
reducing the time lag between when 
a person is needed at some spot around 
the world and when he arrives. Said 
one colonel, “People not in this busi- 
ness frequently don’t realize what this 
leadtime amounts to—it takes nine 
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months to react unless there is an 
emergency.” Army tries to give in- 
dividuals ninety days minimum notifica- 
tion on a move, and does pretty well. 
They are trying to reach six months. 
(Most individuals get four or five 
months notice of a _ change-of-duty 
station.) 

Not that Army couldn't shuffle 
people much faster in a real emer- 
gency, but for what are primarily 
human relations reasons, they don’t 
want to. Ultimate goal of the program 
is much simpler, smoother planning. 
One by-product: because requisitions 
come from overseas seven months 
ahead of time and the sheer book- 
keeping takes a month, Army over- 
seas commanders must look well down 
the road in planning and predicting 
their workload—particularly in the 
support activities. 

In contrast to combat units, these 
support activities can’t establish~a firm 
table of organization because its vir- 
tually impossible to predict a work- 
load. Their guide is a combination of 
past Army experience in various sup- 
ply and office activities, gives the boss 
a clue to the number of people he will 
need. 

Said one officer, “We still believe in 
de-centralization as much as possible, 
giving the commander leeway to move 
people around. But we risk wasting a 
lot of people unless we watch what he 





does with techniques like this one.” 

Other highlights of the Army’s man- 
power business invariably include a 
look at the manpower utilization sur- 
vey program—which is functioning 
primarily in non-combat areas—sup- 
porting and training forces. 

Surveys are run each year on one 
third of the activities in major com- 
mands to see if commanders have ap- 
plied yardsticks, controlled personnel, 
tied it to the workload. Reviews of 
surveys done by subordinate com- 
mands are handled on a 3-year cycle, 
again to see if the personnel resources 
are properly used. 

Survey teams provide a briefing to 
the CO and his staff at the head- 
quarters being checked before they 
start, give him an exit interview and 
a copy of their report. He is free to 
make any complaint on the report if he 
likes but, as of today, substantially 
less than 1% of the cases result in this. 

Personnel people say the Army’s 
manpower utilization around the world 
has been looked at for so much time 
now that they are getting to the point 
where numbers of cuts are getting 
smaller and smaller—lending strong 
credence to the Army insistence that 
further manpower cuts mean ignoring 
some of their obligations. 

“Our biggest problem day-to-day,” 
said a colonel, “is leadtime and man- 
power utilization. Lately, we are being 








faced more and more with simply 
‘allocating shortages’.” 
One of Army Personnel’s most out- 
standing successes has been on the 
civilian side of the ledger. Examples: 
In the last ten years turnover has been 
reduced 56%, administrative costs are 
down 45%. (The turnover improve- 
ment alone represents an annual sav- 
ings of about $27-million.) Here again, 
de-centralization is very essential be- 
cause thinking has to be in terms 
of mobilization. Administering what 
amounts to one third of the Army’s 
work force is generally more de-cen- 
tralized than among the military. 
According Army Personnel people, 
“The basic strength of the Army’s sys- 
tem for civilian personnel administra- 
tion remains in the de-centralized au- 
thority for personnel management.” 
New wrinkle in recent years has been 
a central-authority concern with addi- 
tional needs, such as developing a re- 
serve of civilian talent to meet long- 
range key staffing requirements through- 
out the Army. This means, for one 
thing, that the broad requirements for 
the department will shape the broaden- 
ing opportunities of individual em- 
ployees. Promotion from within re- 
mains a basic consideration of the sys- 
tem but ‘within’ becomes not just 
‘within the installation,’ but ‘within 
the major commands and Department 
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THE NAVY... 


Many changes, continuing and 


growing problems face the organization 


HE ONE WORD that most clearly 

characterizes the Navy's organiza- 
tion today is change. There is perhaps 
no segment of Navy management that 
has not been affected—directly or in- 
directly—by the Franke Report on 
Navy Organization. 

If the report itself were not enough, 
within weeks after it was made, the 
author—William B. Franke—was 
named Secretary of the Navy. This 
put him in the enviable position of 
being able to follow up his own recom- 
mendations. And the sparks began to 
fly—in fact have flown so furiously 
that many of the recommendations 
contained in the report have already 
been followed, with the remainder in 
the works. 

However, the Franke recommenda- 
tions will not change the basic philoso- 
phies which the Navy has historically 
followed. Navy will still be run under 
the two lines of command that have 
been in use over the years. The Bureau 
system will still be the backbone of 
the Navy, and the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations will still be in charge of the 
operating forces. What the Franke 
recommendations aim to do is to make 
the older setup more responsive to the 
needs of the fleet, while at the same 
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time trying to live within “the iron 
coat” created by increased costs and 
a level budget. 

The two lines of command that are 
used in the Navy are unique to that 
service, and serve to logically separate 
the operating and support functions— 
with the support side reporting to 
Secretary Franke, and the fighting 
forces answerable to CNO Adm. 
Arleigh Burke. 

On the support side fall the Assis- 
tant Secretary’s, the Bureaus, Office of 
Naval Research and Office of Naval 
Materiel. Under Adm. Burke are the 
Deputy Chiefs of Naval Operations 
and the fighting forces. 

Oversimplified, the functions to the 
two lines of command run this way: 
The requirements for a given piece of 
gear are drawn up by Chief of Naval 
Operations, through the Deputy re- 
sponsible for a particular area—Air 
for instance. This will be turned over 
to Bureau of Aeronautics when it has 
been endorsed by the entire CNO 
office as being valid and reasonable. 
BuAer is responsible for delivering the 
finished piece of gear to the fleet. In 
doing this it will, in all probability 
draw on such offices as Office of Naval 
Material and Office of Naval Research, 


aiming at the cheapest fulfillment of 
the requirement, while at the same 
time maintaining top quality. 

Into this framework is poured the 
vast quantity of subsidiary decisions 
needed to get the plane to the fleet. 
Foremost of these, is, of course, money. 
Personnel, facilities, logistics, and arma- 
ments are only a few of the contribut- 
ing factors in building a successful 
piece of hardware, and each of the 
Navy Bureaus responsible in these 
areas is likely to have a busy hand in 
getting the completed product to the 
fleet. 

Overall organization of the Navy is 
basically functional, following the lines 
of the decisions that have to be made. 
Taking the above oversimplified in- 
stance as a starting point, it follows 
that the Navy Bureaus include Per- 
sonnel, Ships, Ordnance, Aeronautics, 
Supplies and Accounts, Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery and Yards and 
Docks. Although Ordnance and Aero- 
nautics have been merged into th: 
new Bureau of Naval Weapons, the 
functional lines still hold, although 
they are perhaps a bit more stream- 
lined. 

Still following functional alignment 
are the Assistant Secretaries for Per- 
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sonnel and Reserve Forces, Material, 
Research and Development. Under 
these fall the Offices of Industrial Re- 
lations, Naval Material and Naval Re- 
search, respectively. Because of its 
prime importance to completion of the 
Navy mission, the Comptroller function 
has been elevated to the Undersecre- 
tary level, with Mr. Bantz wearing 
both hats. Under him falls the Office 
of the Comptroller, corresponding to 
the other offices listed above. 

On the other side of the Navy fence 
is the office of the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, with his Deputies correspond- 
ing, where possible, to the support 
side of the Navy. Again, the alignment 
is strictly functional. The DCNO’s 
cover areas including Fleet Operations 
and Readiness, Air, Development, 
Logistics, Plans & Policy and Person- 
nel and Reserve Forces. Additionally, 
Adm. Burke has working for him As- 
sistant CNO’s for Communications, In- 
telligence, and Programs & Analysis. 

Although there are approved and 
logical channels of communication 
from one side of the organization to 
the other, it is more accurate to say 
that the crossing from side to side is 
done on an as needed basis. The CNO 
organization manual, for instance 
points out that the DCNO for Per- 
sonnel and Reserve Forces is the con- 
tact point with BuPers; and _ that 
DCNO (Logistics) is the touchstone to 
get to Medicine and Surgery, BuSandA, 
BuShips, BuYards and Docks and 
BuWeap. The extreme instance of this 
is personified in VAdm. H. P. Smith, 
who serves both as Chief of Naval 
Personnel and DCNO (Personnel and 
Reserve Forces). 

Opposing this, it can be seen that 
DCNO Air would be tightly ham- 
strung if it were unable to communicate 
with BuWeap, since that office has 
taken over the functions and duties of 
Bureau of Aeronautics. It is equally 
obvious that the new DCNO for De- 
velopment must work on what amounts 

» an across-the-board basis with all 
of the hardware bureaus, besides Office 
of Naval Research and Office of Naval 
\‘aterial. 

Working within this basic frame- 
vork, and aiming at more functional 
organization, the Franke report recom- 
rendations appear most logical. It is 
certainly because of this that such a 
¢ eat deal of headway has been made 
iready in implementing, the report. 
And it is also because of this that 
( mgress—when called upon—has been 
s’ willing to go along with the neces- 
s'ry legislation. 

It is a measure of Congressional co- 
0 eration that the bill enabling the 
nerger of BuAer and BuOrd was 
p.ssed with barely a murmur. So 
quietly in fact, that many did not 
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realize it had gone through. Said one 
top ranking Navy Officer, “We really 
weren't too surprised here in the Legis- 
lative Affairs shop. The ammunition 
we had was just too compelling to be 
ignored.” As quickly and quietly, Con- 
gress has approved RAdm. Paul Stroop 
to head the new organization. 

Snowballing technology is the basic 
reason for the merger of the two 
bureaus. With the increased over- 
lapping of aircraft and missile work, 
the logical move for Navy was to get 
both jobs done in the same place. With 
BuAer and BuOrd existing separately, 
duplication becomes as inevitable as 
was the occasional case in which a 
good project fell between the two 
groups and was overlooked. The re- 
sults included such organizational 
beasts as the unwieldy lead-bureau 
system, and such arbitrary dividing 
lines as having BuAer handle liquid 
propelled missiles with the solid-fuelled 
rockets under BuOrd jurisdiction. 

The decision to merge the bureaus 
was, to this extent, unavoidable. And 
if critics have said the job of Bureau 
Chief is too much for one man in this 
case, it is even more accurate to say 
that the job is too inter-woven and 
inter-dependent to be given to more 
than one man. 

The present scorecard reads this 
way: Legislation has been passed to 
clear the way, a Bureau Chief has 





Sailor of the Future... 


The planes, the missiles and the 
men will continue to change. 


been appointed, the Bureau as an en- 
tity has been set up for two months, 
and in another two months will have 
taken over its duties. 

This says, in effect, that the bases 
have been staked down, the diamond 
has been swept, batting practice is 
over, and the umpire has said “Play 
Ball.” All of which is necessary to the 
ball game, but none of which has 
much to do with who will win. 

Unquestionably, the major part of 
the work in merging the two bureaus 
into a Bureau of Naval Weapons lies 
ahead. The study group headed by 
VAdm. E. W. Clexton, charged with 
recommending procedures for the 
merger, is not scheduled to report until 
April of next year. And even then the 
work to be done will be slow. The 
aim will be to work with the adminis- 
trative offices of the new Bureau first 
—such functions as the comptroller, 
the technical liaison offices or the 
office management staffs. 

The final steps in the merger, which 
will probably take several years to 
complete, will involve the actual work- 
ing offices and sections of the two 
former Bureaus. 

If this appears to be a long drawn 
out process, the reason for it is sheer, 
uncompromised necessity. Regardless 
of the form that the organization 
takes, it must still do the job it is 
charged with—supplying the fleet with 
the gear it needs to function effectively 
in either cold- or hot-war conditions. 
Loss of momentum would be felt 
throughout the Navy—and with air- 
craft and ordnance comprising the guts 
of the Navy’s fighting force, the effect 
could be crippling. 

In another major and related aspect 
of the Franke recommendations, Navy 
has re-emphasized and galvanized its 
research and development efforts on 
both the operating and support sides 
of the organization. Changes were— 
again—dictated by galloping tech- 
nology. Also, the new alignment will 
make it much simpler for Navy to 
work within the new Budget system 
adopted this year—with Research, De- 
velopment, Evaluation and Test Funds 
appropriated in a lump sum, rather 
than by program, as before. 

Also, the new set-up—with specific, 
high level R&D offices on both sides 
of the organization—will establish, for 
the first time, a direct, explicit channel 
for communication from DCNO/De- 
velopment to the Bureaus, ONR and/or 
the Assistant Secretary for Research 
and Development. 

Again, it is a matter of streamlining 
the existing organization. Besides this, 
the change makes official something 
that everybody had been doing all 
along—maintaining communications be- 
tween the office of the Chief of Naval 
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‘the iron coat of inflation” 


Operations and the support side of the 
Navy. Also, in setting up the office of 
the DCNO (Development), Navy man- 
aged to consolidate many of the frag- 
mented research and development 
offices that had been scattered hap- 
hazard throughout the CNO’s office. 


In the Secretary’s section of the 
Navy, the switch to an Assistant Secre- 
tary for R&D meant the elimination 
of one of the existing Secretaries—and 
the job of the’ Assistant Secretary for 
Financial Management was given to 
Undersecretary of the Navy Fred 
Bantz. The new R&D Assistant Secre- 
tary then took over the office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Air—leaving the 
Navy with only three Assistant Secre- 
taries, as prescribed in the 1958 Re- 
organization Act. 


As a result of the re-shuffle, Navy 
now has Assistant Secretaries for Re- 
search, Material and Personnel, with 
the Comptroller function lodged with 
the Undersecretary. The alignment 
neatly follows the three major areas 
in which Navy must work, with the 
Undersecretary/Comptroller a logical 
half-step higher in the chain of com- 
mand. 

In the CNO office, the new research 
and development office was created 
largely through up-grading an existing 
office, the Assistant Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. Added to this was the R&D 
work handled in the Fleet Ops. & 
Readiness section of CNO. This served 
to give the office a some-what greater 
decision making power, in addition to 
added prestige. The new office will 
also serve as a focal point for generat- 
ing all research requirements in CNO. 
And once more, it is simply a matter 
of streamlining and up-dating the 
existing organization. 


The Battle of the Budget 


It is the battle of the budget that 
dictates all actions and planning in the 
Navy—secondary only to the cold war 
readiness function which is why the 
Navy exists. Almost without exception, 
money is the number one problem 
mentioned in each office. And if, for 
instance, anti-submarine warfare is 
listed number ‘one, the next item 
usually refers to the money needed for 
ASW work. 

Dictating the above changes as 
much or more than any other single 
factor is this general lack of money. 
The reason for the shortage of funds 
will be graphically detailed by almost 
any Navy man at the drop of a hint. 
Since the Korean conflict, Navy has 
found itself operating on a fairly level 
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budget, both in terms of percentage of 
the total DOD budget, and in terms 
of dollars. 

As anyone who has bought groceries 
in the past few months knows, prices 
are following a definite upward trend. 
Also, Navy is buying more complex 
and more expensive gear. The result 
of which is that Navy has found its 
requirements to be like Alice when 
she found the cake that said “Eat me.” 
And this with a budget that is just 
as confining as the room that Alice 
was in. 

Another important aspect of the 
problem is pointed out by a Captain 
in the CNO’s office: “Without casting 
any aspersions on the other services, 
I think it absolutely safe to say that 
Navy is carrying most of the load in 
this firefighting from point to point 
that’s called a cold war. We are proud 
of the job we have done—in Lebanon, 
the Formosa Straits, or what have you. 
But everytime somebody says ‘Hop to 
it, here we go again,’ it comes right 
out of our hides. 

“In the first place, most of the ships 
we are using are World War II 
vintage. This means that they are 
nearing the end of the road. And if 
we have to go chasing off to Formosa, 
it makes it hard to keep the overhaul 
schedules. Besides this, our present 
crew allowance is something like 80% 
of full complement. And so mainte- 
nance is occasionally let slip, just out 
of necessity. 

“So we run into all this, and operat- 
ing costs too. It’s no nickel and dime 
operation to steam an attack carrier 
force from Hawaii to Formosa. And 
because of the uncertain nature of this 
sort of operation, no allowance—or at 
least a minimum one—is made in the 
budget for us.” 

The result of the money squeeze is 
obvious—fewer weapons systems, a 
tighter control of all operations across 
the board, and a desperate attempt to 
find short-cuts to effectiveness from a 
money point of view. 

One typical example of this is the 
approach currently being used by 
DCNO (Air) in its work with future 
requirements. Most immediately, much 
thought is being given to the “Missileer” 
concept—in which a relatively low 
performance aircraft is coupled with 
a high-powered air-to-air missile for 
use in air defense work. The aim is to 
save on the cost of the airplane, and 
spend more on the missile, which gen- 
erally does not cost as much as the 
plane that carries it. 


In another approach to the prob- 
lem, Navy is looking seriously at the 


possibility of regressing a bit—in terms 
of speed—on the next type of attack 
aircraft they buy. According to one 
officer in DCNO (Air), “We are not 
altogether convinced that you have to 
be a Mach-buster to succeed in this 
area. For one thing, the best way to 
avoid radar detection is to stay down 
on the deck. At Mach 2, it takes a 
steady hand to fly that sort of mission. 
And of course it is a long way from 
the most efficient way to operate high- 
performance aircraft such as the A3J-1 
Vigilante. Planes like that are made to 
fly high and fast, where the air is thin. 
What we have in mind at this point is 
something in the way of a slower and 
more efficient plane—it would be 
trans-sonic, and possibly not even that 
fast. And of course the real beauty of 
the thing is that it would not cost as 
much as the ones we are now buying.” 


The New Approaches 


These are the problems, and a few 
of the ways in which Navy is meeting 
them. Because they are continuing 
problems, the Navy is always on the 
lookout for new approaches to solu- 
tions. One of the most recent ap- 
proaches, and one of the most interest- 
ing from a management standpoint is 
the method of development being used 
on the Polaris submarine/missile 
weapon. In what was generally a de- 
parture from past methods, Navy set 
up a Special Project office to manage 
this program. 

Nominally under BuShips, the Spe- 
cial Projects is, in effect, a separate 
entity, outside of the normal Navy or- 
ganization. Because of this, those work- 
ing on the project have been able to 
generally cut across the entire Navy 
support set up, drawing talent where 
needed to move the program at top 
priority towards completion. Because 
of the combination of talents needed 
for the project, Navy had to draw 
initially on both BuShips for the mis- 
sile-sub, and on BuOrd for the missile 
itself. With the program’s magnitude 
and importance, Navy was forced to 
throw away tradition, setting up an 
arrangement in many ways like the 
Air Force Weapon System _ Project 
Offices. 

Traditionally, a single Bureau will 
be in charge of development of a given 
system, managing as much as possible 
on the program itself, and drawing on 
other Bureaus only when needed. With 
Polaris, the system itself was the start- 
ing point, with the Bureaus treated as 
contributors rather than as leaders 
Although the Special Projects office 
itself is scheduled to go out of busi- 
ness when it is through with Polaris. 
the merger of BuAer and BuOrd will 
open the way for more of the same 
sort of management. 
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Direct transpacific passenger and cargo service from 33 U.S. cities 


hen you want to move critical personnel or equip- 
nt to the Orient fast, call Northwest Orient Airlines. 


‘orthwest offers Orient departures every day for 
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ssengers and cargo. In addition, NWA offers five 
-freight flights each week. 


ese direct, transpacific flights give 33 U.S. cities, 
m coast to coast, daily, one-airline service to 
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Tokyo, Seoul, Taipei, Manila and Okinawa, with 
excellent connections to Hong Kong and Bangkok. 


It’s fast service, too, because Northwest flies the 
Great Circle—the shortest route from Seattle to 
Tokyo by more than 2,000 miles. 


For information and schedules, contact your travel 
officer or Northwest Orient Airlines. 


by his | NORTHWEST 
one one AIRLINES 


Offices in principal U.S. and Orient cities 
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Navy Secretary William B. Franke... 


“Not Much Time for Golf” 


HERE are few jobs in existence 

which could place such heavy de- 
mands on individual qualifications as 
that of Secretary of the Navy. Faced 
with a near impossible budget situa- 
tion, unique defense responsibilities, 
and day-to-day control of one of the 
largest business concerns in the world, 
the chair in which the Secretary of 
the Navy sits is a long way from be- 
ing the most comfortable one in the 
world. And all of this is compounded 
by a sweeping reorganization now in 
progress in the Navy—a _ reorganiza- 
tion which was unquestionably needed, 
but one which has to be implemented 
without the slightest loss of momen- 
tum on the Navy’s part. 

Holding down this job is Secre- 
tary of the Navy William Birrell 
Franke, newest of the Service Secre- 
taries, but one of the old hands in 
high-level Defense Department man- 
agement. Tall, lean, slightly stooped 
and remarkably poised, Secretary 
Franke presents a commanding figure 
in a situation where the ability to com- 
mand is an absolute and unyielding 
necessity. Holding forth in the big 
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suite at 4E710, The Pentagon, Secre- 
tary Franke commands with authority 
born of over a decade of defense work, 
and a successful business career to 
boot. 

Secretary Franke took his first job 
with the Defense Department in 1948, 
with the U.S. Army Controllers Ci- 
vilian Panel. This post he held until 
1951, when he was named as a Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense. 
Holding this post until 1952, Secretary 
Franke can prove a job well done with 
the Distinguished Service Award pre- 
sented to him by the Defense Secre- 
tary. Not that this was the first award 
that Mr. Franke had earned in DOD— 
in 1951 he was given the Patriotic Ci- 
vilian Commendation by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Nowhere in his career with DOD 
has Mr. Franke found the work chal- 
lenging as in his work with the Navy. 
Beginning as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Financial Management in 
October 1954, he was appointed 
Undersecretary of the Navy in April 
of 1957. In his own words, “When I 
was Undersecretary, Mr. Gates and I 


worked pretty much on a partnership 
basis. Most of the time I knew just 
about exactly what he was thinking, 
and a good many of the policies that 
he set were ones that we had worked 
out together.” 

It was only natural when Mr. Gates 
was named Deputy Defense Secretary, 
that Mr. Franke was sworn in as Sec- 
retary of the Navy on June 8, 1959. 
“As closely as we had worked before,” 
he comments, “it was a fairly easy 
transition.” 

If Secretary Franke was familiar 
with the problems he was to come up 
against in his new job, it did little to 
make them easier to cope with. Facing 
an inflationary budget situation and 
recurring requirements for more and 
better weapons systems, he has found 
that his long and successful civilian 
career in accounting and financial man- 
agement is a valuable foundation on 
which to build. 

The problem is basically this: Tra- 
ditionally, budgeting in the militery 
was a fairly cut and dried process. 
Navy decided it wanted an aircraft 
carrier, found how how much carriers 
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lead time to have the vessel built. 


This is no longer the case. In spite 
if the reduced lead times, the rapid in- 
lationary tendencies in the national 
economy have put Navy in a position 
where it is nearly impossible to get 
accurate prices on any major piece of 
equipment. Practically by the time the 
estimate is made, the prices tend to 
be inaccurate, and by the time the 
three- or four-year project is finally 
rolling off the production lines, it may 
be costing the Navy nearly half again 
as much per carrier as was origi- 
nally anticipated. 

“Nothing can be regarded as perma- 
nent in the pricing area,” comments 
Mr. Franke, “We're dealing with an 
almost entirely fluid situation, and it’s 
forced us to change our concepts in 
budgeting. if 

At the present time, Navy is fight- 
ing through its most sweeping reorgan- 
ization in recent years, a reorganization 
based on a report submitted by then- 
Undersecretary Franke, as head of a 
top-level Navy study group. At the 
time, says Mr. Franke, “I had no idea 
in the world that I was going to find 
myself in this position when I com- 
pleted the report. As a matter of fact, 
I had regarded the report as a sort of 
swan song, ending my work in the 
Navy. At the time, I had quite frankly 
intended to retire at about the same 
time I submitted the report.” 


It is a measure of the Secretary’s 
thoroughness and good work on the re- 
port that those portions needing Con- 
gressional approval have been passed 
with scarcely a murmur from the usu- 
ally vociferous politicians, and that 
many of the major parts of the recom- 
mendations are already in effect and 
working well. 

‘The report that we made,” says 
Franke, “was the sort of thing that is 
occasionally necessary in any organiza- 
tion of this size. You can’t say flatly 
that it’s needed every five years, but it 
is something that should be handled 
with some imagination from time to 
time.” 


=a on 


‘or the time being, Secretary Franke 
fecls that the Navy is in pretty good 
shipe: “On the Bureau mergers, for 
instance, I doubt if well go much 
farther. There was some argument for 
a ervice Bureau, but as has been said 
be ore, it would only move the service 
bureaus to division status in a larger 
or ‘anization. They just can’t logically 
be merged. Neither do I think that 
BuShips is too likely to be included 
in BuWeap. It would simply be too 
bir, and I don’t really feel that there 
would be justification for it. On the 
ot'er hand, BuWeap certainly isn’t 
to. large to manage. Actually, if you 
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ost, and bought one—allowing enough 


don’t count the Naval Air Stations 
included in BuWeap, it turns out to 
be about the same size as BuShips.” 

With money as one of the major 
problems facing Navy at the present 
time, it is logical that Secretary 
Franke’s civilian background should 
be largely in accounting and financial 
management. From even before the 
time that he graduated from Pace In- 
stitute of Accounting in New York, his 
civilian career was devoted to such 
top-level accounting firms as Cluett, 
Peabody and Co., Naramore, Niles and 
Co. and Franke, Hannon and Withey 
of New York, in which he was senior 
partner. Indicating the regard in which 
he was held in these areas are the 
honorary degrees he holds—Doctor of 
Science from University of Louisville, 
and Doctor of Laws from Pace Insti- 
tute. 

Beyond his accounting experience, 
Mr. Franke has had a more-than-nod- 
ding acquaintance with the machina- 
tions of overall management. This ex- 
perience he gained as Director of the 
Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio Railway 
Co. and as Chairman of the Boards of 


In Franke’s job, 
even relaxation 
seems to be con- 
fined to the long 
working day. 


Discussion with all 
segments of the 
Navy is time con- 
suming and takes 
continuing work. 


General Shale Products Corp. and John 
Simmons Co., Inc. 

But experience does not eliminate 
the need for hard work. It is again 
worth quoting the Secretary: “As my 
golf score shows, I don’t have much 
time for that sort of thing in this job. 
I play when I can, but it’s not very 
often. I had planned to retire after the 
report this spring, but when I was 
asked to take this job, I found myself 
in the same position as Mr. Gates on 
his appointment: I didn’t particularly 
want the job, but that was the only 
reason that I could think of for not 
taking it. I might add that I intend 
this to be my swan song with DOD.” 

When Mr. Franke leaves DOD, it is 
certain that he will be able to spend 
much more of his time with his at- 
tractive wife, the former Bertha Reedy, 
and spend more time visiting his three 
married daughters, Mrs. Phyllis Fowler, 
Mrs. Anne Ulinsky and Mrs. Patricia 
Kouns. And it is equally certain that 
he. will leave behind him an outstand- 
ing record of public service and effi- 
cient management in the Department 
of the Navy. 
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BY CATERPILLAR CAT DIESEL ELECTRIC POWER 
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HAYES AIRCRAFT CORPORATION uses Caterpillar 
A . ee power for lighting the flight line. Cat Electric Sets 
t Hayes Aircraft Corporation, Birmingham, Alabama, four operate 12-18 hours per day, 7 days a week. 


Caterpillar D318’s and one D315 Electric Set supply power to 
light flight line area where aircraft are repaired and modified. 
Only periodic checks are needed to keep these machines in peak 
operating condition. 


At Duluth Air Base, Minnesota, shown at the right, a 
Caterpillar D337 Electric Set supplies emergency power for all 
hangar-door electric motors... for driving motors on boiler 
room pumps, blower fans, etc....and for complete lighting. — sie ; = 
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At missile sites, at air force bases, at airports, at radar out- ii i 4 
posts, you will find Caterpillar Electric Sets furnishing depend- CATARPIRL AS 
able electric power. Any quantity of electric power—for any Teese Mi] 
purpose—can be supplied by Cat Electric Sets. Write for our 
new booklet, “Guide Book on Emergency Power.” Engine Divi- 
sion, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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AT DULUTH AIR BASE, MINN., 
Cat Electric Set provides re- 
liable emergency power. Cat 


Cc AT = 4 F t LLA R Generators are carefully 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. matched to engine output. 
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JET ASSIST Caterpillar Portable Elec- RADAR BASE Caterpillar Electric Sets fur- LIVING FACILITIES Lighting, heatinc, 
tric Sets supply dependable power for nish power for gap filler sites in our air- air conditioning and base facilities ar > 
starting jet engines and for calibrating craft warning system...serve larger often powered by Caterpillar Electr’: 
control systems. bases, too. Sets. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY 


OST closely analogous to a Board 

of Directors, the Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Navy are charged with 
top level business administration and 
management of the Navy. The Assistant 
Secretaries are in a position to cut 
across all intra-mural disputes in the 
Navy, while insuring that all of Navy’s 
work is directed to a unified set of 
goals, offering the most efficient fulfill- 


ment of the Navy mission. 

In one way, the job handled by the 
Assistant Secretaries Executive Office 
of the Secretary of the Navy is com- 
parable with that of the Secretary of 
Defense. Because Navy maintains two 
lines of command, there is always the 
possibility of a dispute between the 
Bureau side and the operating side, 
with the Bureaus as the supplier and 


the CNO side as the consumer. In 
such instances it is the job of Secretary 
of the Navy to step in and make the 
decision. 

This is done, of course, almost as a 
side-line. Unquestionably the major 
part of the job handled in these offices 
deals with the day-to-day guidance of 
an organization that ranks with the 
biggest in the world. 


UNDERSECRETARY & COMPTROLLER 


Under Secretary and Comptroller: 
Fred A. Bantz 


Assistant Comptroller, Budgets & Re- 
ports: 
RAdm. Lot Ensey 


Assistant Comptroller Accounting & 
Finance: 


N. P. Cassidy 


Assistant Comptroller, Audit: 
Capt. J. B. Kackley 


It is indicative of the importance of 
the job handled by the Comptroller of 
the Navy that it has been elevated to 
the level of the Undersecretary of the 
Navy, a theoretical half-step above its 
former position at the Assistant Secre- 
tary level. 


\lthough this arrangement is “as- 


sumed to be temporary” by Comp- 
tro'ler officials, it is no less a measure 


of the importance of the work than 
Adm. Arleigh Burke’s assertion that he 
spends 50% of his time on money. 

Besides the one major change in the 
Comptroller operation, there have been 
several less spectacular realignments in 
the past year or so, all of which aim 
at more logical and efficient manage- 
ment of Navy money. 

Largest of these is the incorporation 
of an Operations division from Bu- 
SandA, involving some 4- to 5000 
people, mostly from field and clerical 
offices and Naval Regional Accounting 
Offices. Navy has also formed a Civilian 
Manpower Division, to handle alloca- 
tions in this area. Admits one officer, 
“it’s pretty hard to place something 
like this anywhere. What we wanted 
to do was to get the money and billets 
together. Actually there are only two 
people in the office.” 


The former division for Administra- 
tion in the Comptroller’s shop has been 
consolidated into a larger office directly 
under the Deputy Comptroller. In an- 
other move to consolidation, a Proper- 
ties and Procedures Branch has been 
formed under the Director of Account- 
ing. Also in that office, a Data Proc- 
essing Systems Branch has been set up. 

Besides formation of the above listed 
Assistant Comptroller’s offices, there is 
a new Policy and Planning Council 
directly under Undersecretary Bantz. 
As the name would suggest, this is 
Mr. Bantz’s staff group for such matters 
as recommending the policies that 
effect either internal or external opera- 
tions of the office, and coordinating 
and correlating policy directives and 
procedural instructions that are set up 
by the Comptroller. 


k ESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


As: stant Secretary for Research and 
‘evelopment: 
Hon. James S. Wakelin 

Sp: rial Ass’t for Military Aviation: 
Cdr. R. A. Clark 

Sp: sial Technical Ass’t: 
Cdr. O. O. Holmquist 

Spc ‘ial Ass’t for Research and Develop- 

1 ent: 

James E. Cross 

Spe ial Ass’t for Civil Aviation: 
D. S. Williamson 


' avy’s Assistant Secretary for Re- 
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search and Development is the direct 
and logical outgrowth of the former 
Assistant Secretary for Air, as a quick 
glance over the job titles indicates. 
Comments one aide: “We haven't really 
changed the job. As much as anything, 
the change was dictated by Congress’ 
telling us to drop one Assistant Secre- 
tary. This seemed to be the easiest 
way.” 

The basic job of the office is to ad- 
vise the Secretary of the Navy on 
matters pertaining to Research and De- 
velopment, along with those involving 


Naval air. The office also suggests the 
basic policies under which this part of 
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the Navy will be run. Typical of the 
Assistant Secretaries’ offices, this one 
maintains only a small staff—some- 
thing less than twenty. 

Perhaps more important is the office 
which falls under the Ass’t Secretary 
for R&D—Office of Naval Research, 
headed by RAdm. Rawson Bennett. 

This, in a manner of speaking is the 
operating end of the ASN’s office, 
charged with acting as “scientific staff 
for SecNav.” This office maintains 
many of its own laboratory facilities 
besides contracting out most of its own 
research work—roughly 80%. 

ONR includes a Naval Research Ad- 
visory Committee, its own Comptroller, 
a Contract Division, a Civilian Person- 
nel and Services Section, and the cor- 
responding military personnel section. 

Under its Assistant Chief for Re- 
search, ONR maintains several groups 
which specialize in the various 


MATERIAL 


Assistant Secretary for Material 
Hon. C. P. Milne 

Executive Assistant (Procurement) 
W. H. Moore 


Executive Assistant (Facilities) 
John Reed 


It is a measure of the competence 
of this office that there have been prac- 
tically no changes under the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Material in 
the past two years. This has been true 
in spite of the fact there has been a 
change in the Assistant Secretary. 

ASN/Material is assigned respon- 
sibility for policy, management and 
control of production, procurement, 
supply and distribution of material, in- 
cluding general supervision over all of 
the material functions of the Bureaus. 
Also, the office is charged with acquisi- 
tion; construction, management, main- 
tenance, and disposition of real estate 
and facilities. 

Corresponding to ONR in its rela- 


PERSONNEL 


Assistant Secretary for Personnel and 
Reserve Forces 
Hon. Richard Jackson 


Special Assistants 


Naval Personnel: Cdr. R. M. 
Stuart 

Reserve Personnel: Cdr. W. R. 
Pittman 


Manpower: L. Eugene Wolf 


Marine Corps Matters: Lt. Col. 


O: T. Jensen 
Legal: Cdr. G. R. S. Scharratt 
Civilian Personnel: C. R. Peck 








branches of science Navy is most in- 
terested in. Among these groups: Naval 
Sciences, Earth Sciences, Biological 
Sciences, Physical Sciences, Material 
Sciences, Psychological Sciences and 
Mathematical Sciences. 

In ONR, the problems are summed 
most pointedly by Adm. Bennett: 
“What we have to do is to keep both 
our basic and applied research ahead 
of current weapon systems. One spe- 
cific area in which we have to stir up 
some thinking is Anti-Submarine War- 
fare. We would like to have some new 
ideas.” 

Organizationally, the major change 
in ONR has been the loss of the De- 
velopment Coordinator, which was 
switched to the newly formed DCNO 
for Development. In some areas of the 
Navy, this move was questioned on the 
grounds that it tended to move the 
function of this office (to coordinate 


tionship to the Assistant Secretary for 
Material, Office of Naval Material, 
under VAdm. E. W. Clexton, acts as 
“executive officer and Chief of Staff” 
for Milne. In this capacity, Adm. 
Clexton and his office “take care of all 
of the nuts and bolts stuff, along with 
the day-to-day working operations.” 
What this amounts to is that ONM 
is charged with planning for and 
effectuating policies of procurement, 
contracting and production of material 
for the entire Navy. Also, ONM deter- 
mines procurement and _ production 
policies and methods to be followed 
by the Department in meeting Navy’s 
operating requirements, and coordinat- 
ing and directing work of the Bureaus 
and various Navy offices in this area. 
In this framework, Adm. Clexton’s 
office must work with such matters as 
“convincing Congress and the people 
on the outside that we must buy our 
equipment the way we do,” trying to 
develop the policies which will over- 


Because of the wide variety of the 
problems and areas with which the 
Assistant Navy Secretary for Personnel 
and Reserve must deal, his office main- 
tains one of the largest in-house staffs 
of any of the Assistant Secretaries. The 
job is handling policy, management 
and control of functions for all active 
Navy, Marine Corps and Civilian per- 
sonnel. Besides this, all Reserve forces 
in the two military categories fall 
under the aegis of this office. 

The Assistant Secretary for Personnel 
and Reserve Forces draws heavily on 











and keep Navy posted on what its 
other hand is doing in research and 
development) away from the technical 
side of the Navy, and over into opera- 
tions. Feeling has been that this might 
tend to divorce the work of the de- 
velopment coordinator from the tech- 
nical problems which must always be 
considered. 

Another specific area in which Adm. 
Bennett’s office is working is that gain- 
ing greater speed, less size and lower 
weight in Navy weapons and systems. 
In the case of the latter two, “every 
time you get a break on size or weight, 
they come back and bite you. It’s the 
sort of area in which your work is 
never done.” 

Working under a theory of central 
policy and de-centralized operations 
ONR will form a valuable half of the 
R&D team which is filled out with 
the new DCNO for Development. 








come the Navy’s “hump” problem with 
World War II ships, and a vast amount 
of policy-setting as it pertains to Navy's 
many contractors. 

This last item covers Navy’s present 
industrial mobilization policies, and 
future planning in this area. Also, 
ONM is in charge of policies pertain- 
ing to disposal of surplus Navy prop- 
erty, and in such areas as industrial 
security, production evaluation plans 
and inventory, standardization and 
stock levels and replenishment. 






the Bureau of Naval Personnel for the 
information he needs for decisions in 
the military areas, in much the same 
way that Assistant Secretary for Ma- 
terial uses Office of Naval Material. 
For matters pertaining to civilim 
Navy employees, the Office of Indus- 
trial Relations is maintained, again ¢ 1- 
responding to the ONM/ONR ar 
rangement in the other Assistant Sec’e- 
taries’ offices. The importance of O'R 
can be measured by the vast number 
of civilian employees needed to rin 
and maintain Navy’s many shipyards, 
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laboratories and testing stations. 

OIR also prepares and recommends 
to the Secretary appropriate policies 
ind procedures governing civilian em- 


ployees, interprets these instructions, 


advises the Secretary on legislation 
which might effect this area, and works 
to keep the personnel policies of the 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Administrative Office 


Administrative Ass’t to Secretary 
of the Navy: John H. Dillon 


Administrative Officer: Frank V. 
Kent 


The job of the Administrative As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Navy 
is to keep the Navy running, by acting 
as Office Manager for Navy in Wash- 
ington and to work for improved man- 
agement in this area. 

The Administrative office provides 
the standards and guides needed to 
keep the Navy's offices running 
smoothly, directs their implementation, 
and then inspects to be sure that they 
are properly followed. Although this 
office follows a policy of decentraliza- 
tion of authority wherever possible, 
there are certain areas which naturally 


lend themselves to a centralized type 
of control (such as civilian payrolls). 
These functions are also handled by 
the Navy Administrative office. “Be- 
fore we move into one of these areas, 
we have to prove we should be there,” 
comments one official. 

Admits one top manager in the or- 
ganization, “we try to stay away from 
the day-to-day mechanics of adminis- 
tration.” On the other hand, taking 
care of the Navy offices which are 
spread through 24 buildings in Wash- 
ington (22 are temporary or leased 
space arrangements) is no small job. 
BuShips, for instance, has offices in 6 
different locations. Summing it up, one 
Administrator remarks dryly, “Space 
we ain’t got.” Although the new Navy 
building in Virginia will alleviate this 
problem, it will be several years before 
the building is ready. 


LEGAL OFFICES 


Judge Advocate General 


Judge Advocate General 
RAdm. Chester Ward 
Deputy JAG: 
Capt. W. C. Mott 


“We are the Secretary’s and every- 
body’s lawyers in the Navy. Except 
for contracts, which are covered by 
the General Counsel, we handle all of 
the Navy’s legal problems.” The 
speaker is Capt. W. C. Mott, Navy’s 
Deputy Judge Advocate General. 

In addition to the many day-to-day 
problems connected with conducting 
legal operations on the scale necessary 


“« 


for Navy operations, JAG works “a 


INFORMATION 


Chief: RAdm. C. C. Kirkpatrick 
Jisseminating information—both in- 
nally for the Navy and externally 
the public—is the job of the Navy’s 
vief of Information. The organization 


good bit” on legislative liaison matters. 

Handling the JAG duties is a four 
part organization—with three assistant 
JAGs and one Assistant for Adminis- 
tration. The Assistant and JAGs cover 
(1) International and Administrative 
Law, (2) Personnel, Reserve and Plan- 
ning, and (3) Military Justice. 


General Counsel 


General Counsel: 
F. Trowbridge vomBaur 


Covering the areas of business and 
commercial law is the office of the 
General Counsel. Falling in this area 


is set up functionally, with three of the 
five divisions working in specific areas 
of information and with the other two 
covering Administrative and Planning. 


The three operating divisions are 


“NALYSIS AND REVIEW 


Director: Wells H. Thomsen 
Chis office advises the Secretary of 
' Navy on the validity of and the 
s.ance between Navy requirements 
manpower, material and facilities. 
ilso analyzes, reviews and appraises 
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the program performance of the Bu- 
reaus and offices of the Navy Depart- 
ment, to determine whether or not 
their performance is meeting approved 
programs or objectives. 

Major divisions within the office 


Navy in this area consistent with those 
of Army and Air Force, through the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower, Personnel and Reserve. 


Management Office 


Chief: E. D. Dwyer 


Serving as a management consultant 
to the Navy, the Navy Management 
Office works towards improving in such 
areas as Electronic Data Processing, 
Industrial Methods and Office Methods. 


Besides the divisions set up to handle 
the above three areas, NMO maintains 
a Management Sciences Staff and an 
Organization Planning & Review divi- 
sion. 

Working either on assignment or on 
a free-lance basis, NMO, through its 
field representatives (assigned to each 
Naval District) is able to offer the 
Navy across-the-board service, aiming 
at “more efficient, economical, effective 
management of manpower, money and 
materials.” 


are such matters as acquisition, cus- 
tody, management or disposal of real 
and personal property and procure- 
ment of services, including such matters 
as fiscal, budgetary and accounting, 
and other minor items such as patents, 
inventions, trademarks. 

Operating under the aegis of the 
Under Secretary .of the Navy, the 
Office of the General Counsel is 
generally responsible for the non- 
military law aspects of Navy matters. 
In this connection, the office of the 
General Counsel handles—besides its 
regularly assigned duties—such legal 
duties as are handed to it by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the Under Secre- 
tary and the Assistant Secretaries. 


Public Information, Civil Relations, 
and Internal Relations. These divisions 
deal with the press, persons outside 
of the Navy other than the press, and 
within the Navy itself. 


cover Manpower, Material and Facili- 
ties. Office of Analysis & Review main- 
tains an Assistant Director for Program 
Appraisal, covering the various areas 


of the Navy, and allowing for special 
projects. 
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THE NAVY’S BUREAUS 


Called “the backbone of the Navy,” 


the Bureaus serve to support the fleet 


BUREAU OF NAVAL WEAPONS 


Chief: RAdm. Paul Stroop 
Deputy: RAdm. W. A. Schoech 


Brand-new and bigger than any of 
its counterparts, the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons is the natural outgrowth of 
Navy’s space age commitments. Com- 
bining Bureau of Aeronautics and 
Bureau of Ordnance, BuWeap will of- 
fer a single focal point for virtually 
all of its hardware except ships. 

In setting up the new bureau, the 
watchword has been “Make haste slow- 
ly.” Prime consideration has been, in a 


sense, negative: Navy cannot afford, 
under any circumstances, to lose mo- 
mentum on the many weapons systems 
which will be affected by the bureau 
merger. 

Because of this, BuAer and BuOrd 
will be operating on a parallel basis 
for the next several months. Although 
Congress has approved the merger, 
and confirmed RAdm. Paul Stroop as 
the new Bureau’s chief, it is going to 
be quite some time before the bureaus 
are totally merged—and the last offices 


BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Chief: RAdm. Robert E. Dixon 


The best measure of the size of the 
job facing Bureau of Aeronautics is the 
amount of the $10-billion Navy budget 
that it spends each year. Currently, 
this figure is running between $3-4 an- 
nually—approximately a third of the 
total Navy appropriation. 

Dealing with weapon system prob- 
lems that are comparable only to those 
of the Air Force, BuAer must face 
them with a budget that is only a 
fraction of the size, and with respon- 
sibilities that are nearly as great. From 
the first days of Naval Aviation, it has 
been a growing concern, and today it 
is probably the most important factor 
in total Navy planning. 

The number one problem facing 
BuAer is money. As inflation creates 
what amounts to an ever-decreasing 
budget, the requirements BuAer must 
meet are continually growing. The 
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merger of BuAer with BuOrd was only 
one step of several aimed at cutting 
operating costs in BuAer. Also, meas- 
ures such as value analysis (see Oct. 
AFM) are continually under study or 
in practice. 

From the technical side of the fence, 
BuAer like most of the Navy, is vitally 
concerned with a solution to the Anti- 
Submarine Warfare problem. BuAer 
has set up its own ASW coordinator, 
and as a further measure of the efforts 
involved, a full third of BuAer’s Avi- 
onics division is currently working full 
time with the ASW problem. 

Almost as important to the Bureau 
of Aeronautics is the problem of air- 
borne early warning, as it ties in with 
fleet Air Defense. Summed up briefly, 
the headache is stated by one officer: 
“The best device we have to date in 
this area is still the old Mark I eye- 
ball—with all of its limitations. We 


to be effected will be the technical 
shops in which the most important 
nuts-and-bolts work is carried out. 

Logically, the first offices to be 
merged will be those which are most 
similar, such as budgeting, administra- 
tive services or technical liaison. But 
in spite of the unquestioned need for 
the bureau merger, the size of the op- 
eration precludes speedy completion. 
Because of this, Bureau of Aeronautics 
and Bureau of Ordnance are being 
treated separately here. 





are going to have to come up with 
something beter if we intend to su- 
vive.” 

Finally, BuAer faces the never enc- 
ing problem of keeping Navy’s air 
power up to date. The difficulty of the 
job is indicated by the crystal-ba'l 
gazing that is needed to do the jo» 
right. Points out one officer “Back in 
1952, we ran a design competition 
that finally evolved into the A3D ait- 
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tack plane. It’s almost frightening in 
retrospect when you realize that the 
leading competitor was a turbo-prop 
plane. Which means we just missed 
having a turboprop attack plane as the 
present mainstay of our attack force. 
This is the kind of decision we have 
to make just about every day of the 
week. It’s not an easy job.” 


Tagged “most sensational” by BuAer 
people is the Eagle/Missileer program, 
presently in the design competition 
stage. This program serves to re-em- 





phasize the reasoning behind the 
Bureau merger, while at the same time 
pointing up a trend in Navy develop- 
ment work. First, the missileer program 
will marry a relatively low-performance 
aircraft with a high powered missile. 
Formerly, these programs would have 
been conducted by BuAer and BuOrd 
respectively. By the time competition 
is decided on the Missileer, Navy will 
probably be able to monitor it on a 
single-office basis, through the new 
Bureau of Weapons. 

Secondly, Missileer indicates the first 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 


Chief: RAdm. Paul D. Stroop 


On September 1, 1842, Capt, Wil- 
liam Montgomery Crane was sworn in 
as the first Chief of the brand new 
Bureau of Ordnance. One-hundred and 
seventeen years later—December 1, 
1959—Bureau of Ordnance will lose 
its name, to become officially the other 
half of the Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

But if BuOrd is losing its name, it 
more than made up for it with the 
dowry it brought to the Bureau mar- 
riage. A partial list: 1200 contracts on 
active status with industry; an annual 
budget in the nighborhood of $1.25- 
billion; management and technical con- 
trol of the 77 field activities making 
up the Naval Ordnance Shore Estab- 
lishment; management and _ technical 
control of 11 Naval industrial reserve 
Ordnance plants operated by private 
contractors; and over 45,000 civilian 
and military employes. 

Perhaps more important from the 
standpoint of national defense are the 
specific programs under the control 
of BuOrd. Number one on the list 
nust necessarily be Polaris, on which 
BuOrd is working closely with Bu- 
Ships, through the Special Projects 
ofice set up for Polaris. 

In the ASW area, BuOrd is mount- 
ing two attacks on the problem, in 
connection with its Subroc program. 
First, Naval Ordnance Laboratory is 
working towards a detection device to 
b. used by anti-sub submarines. Next, 
P.Ord has let a contract to Goodyear 
A -craft Corp., for development of the 
Sbroe missile itself. In other areas, 
E.Ord is working hard to develop 
better torpedoes and/or mines to be 
ured in the area. 

In all of its contract work, BuOrd 
fo'lows the Navy philosophy that ulti- 
m te control of a project must remain 
w h Navy, ruling out weapon system 
m:nagement as practiced by Air Force, 
w:‘h the prime contractor having much 
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greater control. Working within this 
framework, BuOrd, like the other 
Bureaus, has developed several varia- 
tions on the theme to maintain flexi- 
bility, with the best method available 
for each specific instance. 

Typical of this has been BuOrd’s 
management of the Bumblebee family 
of missiles—the Terrier, Talos and 
Tartar surface to air weapons. In each 
case, BuOrd used a slightly different 
system of managing the program, and 
the total program’s success would seem 
to be the best possible endorsement of 
the various ways of doing business. 

With each of these, BuOrd worked 
through Johns MHopkins Applied 
Physics Laboratories in much the 
same way that Air Force uses Space 
Technology Laboratories—with one 
major exception. Bureau of Ordnance 
rested technical control with APL, 
but final program management was 
retained by BuOrd. In farming out 
actual hardware development, Navy 
was able to inject the variety and 
flexibility that did much to insure 
smooth completion of all three pro- 
grams. Major development on Talos 
was handled by Bendix, under the 
aegis of BuOrd and APL. Primary 
hardware work on Terrier was handled 
by Convair Division of General Dy- 
namics, using Navy-owned industrial 
facilities at Pomona, California. Fin- 
ally, most of the work on Tartar was 
and is being handled by Navy itself, 
on an in-house basis. 

The scorecard on the three missiles 
is a fair comment on BuOrd’s ability 
to handle complex programs under 
varying situations. Both Terrier and 
Talos have already joined the fleet, 
and Tartar will join in the near future. 
Terrier, when it became operational 
in 1955, was the first guided missile 
in the free world to go to sea. A 
further measure of the program’s suc- 
cess is that Talos may not have fin- 





hardware program to reflect Navy's 
questioning of the need for higher, 
faster planes with each new aircraft 
program. By sacrificing aircraft per- 
formance, Navy feels it will be able to 
spend more on relatively inexpensive 
missiles which will make up the differ- 
ence in combat potential. 

It is necessarily combat potential 
that must concern BuAer most, and it 
is well worth quoting their own job 
description: “We must put the best 
possible air weapons in the hands of 
the fleet.” 





ished growing. Current reports have it 
that a more powerful missile based on 
Talos may be developed for use in con- 
nection with the nation’s anti-missile 
defense chain. 

For combat proof of its develop- 
ment competence, BuOrd can point 
to the Sidewinder, used so successfully 
over the Formosan Straits by Chinese 
Nationalist pilots. Sidewinder is an 
example of BuOrd work handled on 
an in-house basis. 

For the future, BuOrd will be work-’ 
ing on the many jobs it already has, 
besides whatever is needed to keep 
the Navy ahead of the times from an 
Ordnance standpoint. 

This work will be done in a grow- 
ing partnership arrangement with Bu- 
Aer. At this writing, it appears that 
the first Navy program to be handled 
jointly in this way will be the Eagle/- 
Missileer system. There will be none 
of the arbitrary lead bureau arrange- 
ment on this program which in the 
past had BuOrd working only on solid 
propelled missiles, while all liquid 
fuelled missiles were handled by 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 

It appears that under its change in 
name, Bureau of Ordnance will most 
certainly continue as a major influence 
in Navy development and production 
work, and that the merger of the two 
bureaus will only serve to re-emphasize 
the importance of the work that is 
being carried on by both the former 
Bureaus. 
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BUREAU OF MEDICINE & SURGERY 


Chief: RAdm. B. W. Hogan 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery is 
charged with maintaining the health 
of the Navy. In addition to this, the 


BUREAU OF YARDS & DOCKS 


Chief: RAdm. E. J. Peltier 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks 
serves approximately as the Navy’s 
landlord, with primary authority as 
agent for Navy real estate, and respon- 


Bureau is constantly in search of better 
ways of doing its job, and in search of 
the medical measures needed to keep 
the Navy healthy in an age of atomic 


sibility of designing, planning, develop- 
ing, procuring, constructing, altering, 
inspecting and repairing the Navy's 
Shore Establishment, as regards public 
works and public utilities. 


BUREAU OF SHIPS 


Chief: RAdm. R. K. James 

When you think about the Navy, 
you think about ships. And it is in 
this connection that Bureau of Ships 
is one of the most vital single organi- 
zations in the entire Navy—without 
the ships that are built or contracted 
by BuShips, the Navy would be 
landlocked. 

If this job weren’t big enough, it is 
compounded by the great need for 
a modern, nuclear/missile age fleet, a 
fleet which can respond equally well 
to either general or limited war 
emergencies, and one which will fit 
within the tight Navy budget. 


BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Chief: VAdm. H. P. Smith 

The job of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel is to make sure that Navy 
has all of the most qualified people 

_ it needs at the right place at the 
right time, with right skills to get the 
job done. 

That the Navy’s personnel situa- 
tion is ripe for change is underlined in 
the heavy emphasis placed on this 
area in the Franke report on Navy Or- 
ganization. The major areas of work: 
officer specialization; possible creation 


Perhaps the three most important 
programs now being handled by Bu- 
Ships are (1) conversion to missile 
armament, (2) development of a 
nuclear powered force, and (3) speedy 
completion of the Polaris program, 
working closely with BuOrd through 
the Special Projects Office. 


In each of these areas, BuShips is 
making outstanding progress in pre- 
paring the fleet for the future. With 
a growing nuclear-powered submarine 
force, the recently-launched nuclear 
cruiser Long Beach, and plans drawn 
up and awaiting appropriations on a 
nuclear carrier, this much of BuShips 


of a more reasonable officer ratio; in- 
creased incentives for qualified per- 
sonnel; development of an increased 
Leadership program; and development 
of the highly-skilled manpower force 
that will be needed’ to run a nuclear- 
age Navy. 

These problems must be handled by 
BuPers in the face of forced cuts in 
total Naval Personnel—to the tune of 
45,000 out of 675,000. 

Solving the problems in connection 
with officer specialization, officer ratios 
and incentive pay will require legisla- 


submarines and space travel. 
Although it is one of the smaller 

Bureaus, it is unquestionably one of 

the most important, and the work 


Besides, Bureau of Yards and Docks 
is in charge of Navy’s Sea-Bees—the 
well-known Construction Battalions. 
The Bureau exercises control over 
rental housing under Navy control, and 


program is well under way. Equally 
far along is work to convert present 
ships to missile carrying configurations. 
Finally, the first atom-powered Polaris 
submarines have already been launched, 
and will join the fleet with their mis- 
siles sometime next year. 

However, BuShips is _ currently 
grappling with a major headache that 
will become increasingly apparent in 
the near-future, when the bulk of the 
fleet, commissioned during World War 
II, reaches the point of obsolescence. 
At the present time, the Bureau is 
groping for answers. Although the 


ships that are now being outfitted are 








tive action before they can be made 
final. The first of these is also waiting 


BUREAU OF SUPPLIES & ACCOUNTS 


Chief: RAdm. J. W. Boundy 

As the name implies, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts is the business 
bureau of the Navy. Briefly, its job is 
to be sure that the fleet and shore 
establishment of the Navy has all of 
the supplies, repair parts, clothing, 
food and replacement items that it 
needs to keep running. 

A quick rundown of the managerial 
and technical responsibilities of Bu- 
SandA give a good picture of the 
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scope of the work: BuSandA has man- 
agement responsibility for all supply 
depots, and purchasing offices in the 
Navy; rides technical herd on all ware- 
housing, issue and shipment of all sup- 
plies, runs the supply functions of the 
Navy Supply system, and handles pro- 
curement and disbursement of funds, 
including the Navy Stock Fund, which 
covers over half of the 1.2-million 
items in Navy’s inventory. 


Heart of the BuSandA system is 


formed by Supply Demand Control 
Points, uniting the efforts of technical, 
engineering, supply and business per- 
sonnel in one location for a coordi- 
nated operation. These 14 offices de- 
termine—for the entire Navy—which 
items to buy, how much to buy, when 
to buy, and what sort of distribution 
will be needed to meet demand. 

In addition to fulfilling the basic «s- 
signed duties, BuSandA is continuaily 
working to bring about greater effici- 
ency in its operations. Areas that are 
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done by its Research and Medical 
Specialties Section, with that handled 
»y the Aviation Medicine section will 
mean much in the future of the Navy. 


acts as liaison for Navy with private 
and public interests on such matters 
as access roads, housing and related 
facilities and services for the Shore Es- 


tablishment. MAKE WAY FOR TODAY! 


ee 


unquestionably more efficient than the 
ones they replace, there aren’t as 
many, and there is more than a grain 
of truth in one Bureau officer’s com- 
ment that “it makes no difference if 
they are twice as efficient. They can 
still be in only one place at once.” 

What is needed is money. This need 
for funds, coupled with the rising prices 
of ships and equipment and the con- 
stant overhead costs of running a 
Bureau as large as Bureau of Ships 
presents a tough problem—and one 
that will have to be solved in the fairly, 
near future. 


for the recommendations of the Keith 
Board, a study group under RAdm. R. 
T. S. Keith studying the Franke rec- 
ommendations. 

Implementation of the announced 
manpower cuts will fall to BuPers and 
much activity is already being devoted 
to improved training of personnel and 
Leadership programs. In the leader- 
ship connection, a special office has 
been set up, reporting directly to Adm. 
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Chief of Naval Operations: Adm. Arleigh 
Burke 

Vice Chief of Naval Operations: Adm. 
J. S. Russell 

Ass’t Vice Chief of Naval Operations: 

dm. G. R. Donaho 

Ass’t Vice Chief of Naval Operations 
(Gen’l Planning): RAdm. Frank B 
Miller 





The People 


Ass’t Chief of Naval Operations (Intelli- 
gence): RAdm, L. H. Frost 

Ass’t Chief of Naval Operations (Com- 
munications): RAdm. Frank Virden 


Anti-Submarine Warfare Readiness Execu- 
tive: RAdm. H. A. Yeager 


Director, Long Range Objectives Group: 
RAdm. H. Rivero, Jr. 


Chief of Information: RAdm. C. C. Kirk- 


patrick 


Naval Inspector General: 
Ailes III 


Director, Progress Analysis Group: Capt. 
Guest 


RAdm. J. W. 


Marine Corps Liaison Officer: Brig. Gen. 
Buse 





PERSONNEL AND NAVAL RESERVE 


Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Personnel and Naval Reserve): Vice 
Adm. H. P. Smith 


The job in this office is to draw up 
the Navy’s personnel requirements. 
There is probably no more ticklish area 
in which a man could work—because 
the job amounts to keeping all of the 
people happy all of the time. 

Number one on the headache list in 
this office is trying to cut the Navy 
from 675,000 to 630,000, while main- 
taining necessary strength. The answer, 
of course, will be to de-commission 
ships and close shore establishments. 


But the question is “Which ones do 
we close?” 

Because the Navy’s ships are pres- 
ently running with 83% of their full 
wartime complement, there are no cuts 
to be made in this area—without de- 
commissioning ships. Current efforts 
are most closely directed to the shore 
establishment, for this reason. 

Another trouble spot is the Navy’s 
officer ratio—the lowest of the services. 
Explains one Captain, “Air Force has 
the highest officer ratio, which is un- 
derstandable, because of their pilots. 
But we're the lowest, and have our own 
pilot problems, in addition to our grow- 


FLEET OPS. AND READINESS 


Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Fleet Operations and Readiness): 
VAdm. W. M. Beakley 


It is said of the officers in this sec- 
tion of CNO that their wives are happy 
to see them get sea duty—because they 
are able to spend more time at home. 
As the name implies, this is the sec- 
tion of CNO that is charged with train- 
ing, preparing and maintaining the 
fleet’s capability to fulfill its role in 
war—cold or hot. 

Two major changes will effect this 
division in the near future: (1) the 
office will take over the Air Readiness 
responsibility from DCNO (Air); and 
(2) the approach to problems will be 


LOGISTICS 


Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Logistics): VAdm. R. E. Wilson 
Although there have been several 

changes in the organization of this of- 

fice, none of them tamper with the 
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realigned on a “warfare” basis—plan- 
ning will be geared to specific problems 
such as anti-submarine work of air de- 
fense rather than general surface war- 
fare, for instance. This will enable 
Navy to bring unified forces to bear 
on a given problem. Planes, ships, and 


submarines, for example, can be 
brought to bear jointly in anti-subma- 
rine warfare. 

In another recent change, the for- 
mer Naval Communications Division 
has been taken out of DCNO (FO&R) 
and made into an ACNO’s office. The 
reason for this, in the words of one of- 
ficer, is “even though the job is the 
same, there seems to be more and more 
of it to do every day.” 


basic concepts or jobs DCNO/Log 
must deal with. In the words of one 
high-ranking officer, “It has simply 
been a process of falling out and fall- 
ing in again. We have only tried to 


ing nuclear fleet. With the unified com- 
mands asking for equal service repre- 
sentation, this is a tough one.” What 
is needed: legislation. 

In the fairly near future, the Naval 
Air Reserve personnel work will be 
absorbed in this office. It is now lodged 
with DCNO (Air). 

Major recommendations in the 
Franke Report concerned the officer 
specialization system in the Navy. This 
office is now wrestling with implemen- 
tation methods and recommendations. 
A Board headed by RAdm. R. T. S. 
Keith is scheduled to report shortly 
after this issue of AFM goes to press. 


Finally, this office has absorbed 
Naval Weather Service division from 
DCNO (Air). Generally, the change: 
aim to tighten control in the office. 
and place all work on a more func- 
tional basis. 


streamline the organization.” 
Primarily, the changes are as fo! 
lows: (1) shore establishment responsi- 
bility has been broadened consider- 
ably, centralizing this function en- 
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tirely in DCNO/Log; (2) the ship 
sharacteristics Board—formerly “bur- 
ied as a branch in Fleet Development 
ind Maintenance Division”—has been 
elevated to division status in its own 
right, will gain prestige and greater 
meaning; (3) a flag officer in the Sup- 
ply Corps has been designated as 


AIR 


Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Air): VAdm. R. B. Pirie 


Recent changes within the DCNO/ 
Air organization may be viewed as 
falling in three general categories: 
first, to gear for the future with a 
new accent on space; secondly, to re- 
evaluate and generally tighten up 
operational responsibilities; and .third- 
ly, to transfer certain functions from 
DCNO/Air to more appropriate divi- 
sions within the office of the CNO. 
Retained under DCNO/Air is cogni- 
zance of naval aviation plans, pro- 
grams, requirements, training and 
safety. 

On the plus side, DCNO/Air has 
been given full responsibility and au- 
thority for Navy’s Astronautics Opera- 
tions Division. Also, the former Shore 
Establishment branch has _ been 


Director of Material and Budgetary 
Programs, and as Fiscal Staff Assistant 
to the DCNO. Goal is centralization 
of former division functions; finally, 
(4) a shore facilities planning branch 
has been established in the Logistics 
Plans division. 


changed to an Aviation Requirements 
Branch, handling basically the same 
job. Finally, the Aviation Safety Divi- 
sion has been elevated to staff stature, 
and will be called the office of the 
Coordinator for Air Safety. A new 
Planning Requirements Branch will 
handle much of the work formerly 
assigned to the Air Warfare Division. 

Lost to DCNO/Air under the 
changes are Naval Weather Service, 
some Research and Development 
work and much of the Air Warfare 
Division (some to DCNO/Develop- 
ment, some to Fleet Ops. & Readi- 
ness); Guided Missiles (to DCNO/- 
Dev); and reconnaissance and photog- 
raphy work. 

In the face of the foregoing, DCNO/ 
Air is still faced with the iron coat of 
the budget. Present rates of normal 
attrition are more than can be covered 
by procurement money in its present 


PLANS AND POLICY 


Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Plans and Policy): VAdm. R. L. 
Denison 


DCNO/Plans and Policy is charged 
with “doing all of Navy’s work with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and then 
turning around and implementing JCS 
decisions in the Navy.” 

Vorking most closely with DCNO/ 
Fleet Operations and Readiness, this 
section of the CNO’s office is perhaps 
one of the most important groups of 


.TEVELOPMENT 


De uty Chief of Naval Operations (De- 
lopment): VAdm. J. T. Hayward 


CNO/Development is the newest— 
probably the busiest—of the of- 
in CNO. Created as a direct re- 
of the Franke Report, Adm. Hay- 
’s shop is already up to its pro- 
ial ears in the development busi- 
—in spite of its not yet having a 
er. 

is much is known: The new or- 
ation will serve as a collection 
‘ for research and development 
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men in the Navy. If the implications 
of the name were not enough, the Re- 
organization Act of 1958 has put them 
in the position of being the direct con- 
tact for Navy with the new and more 
potent JCS operation. 

Areas covered by this office are Mili- 
tary Assistance, Pan American Affairs, 
Naval Missions and Advisory Groups, 
Politico-Military Policy, and Strategic 
Plans. The job is handled by less than 
100 officers. 

Organizationally, the office has not 


functions previously scattered all over 
the CNO shop, and in other parts of 
the Navy. In the new set up will 
be a Guided Missiles Division (From 
DCNO/Air), an Atomic Energy Divi- 
sion (from DCNO/Fleet Ops and Read- 
iness), the former ACNO office for Re- 
search and Development, and the Navy 
Development Coordinator from Office 
of Naval Research. 

Obviously, the aim is for a unified 
approach to a continuing and complex 
problem—that of keeping the Navy 
ahead in the technological race that is 


Taken in context, each of the above 
organizational changes points to a more 
effective fulfillment of mission—to plan 
and provide the necessary logistic sup- 
port of the operating forces of the 
Navy by implementing the logistic re- 
sponsibilities of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 


quantity. 

Against this, Navy is looking for 
less functionalization in its design— 
with the goal of using one aircraft 
type for several specific missions. 
Also, says one officer, “We are studying 
like mad to find areas in which we can 
save. All of our requirements are be- 
ing combed for possible overstatement. 
We can’t plan to have more things 
than we really need. On the other 
hand, much of our effort is also di- 
rected at keeping what we've got in 
the air.” 

In another area, DCNO/Air is work- 
ing with “simplified sophistication,” 
aiming at aircraft which could conceiv- 
ably be slower and lower than the ones 
they have and are planning, but would 
be equipped with more advanced 
weaponry. 


changed under the Franke Report, but 
one effect is being felt by them as a 
result of the 1958 Defense Reorgani- 
zation. Before then, most JCS business 
was done on a committee system. This 
is no longer true. The result is a heav- 
ier load for those concerned, with de- 
cision responsibility pushed farther up 
the chain of command. Although one 
officer admits “we're using a lot of ad 
hoc-ers,” the job is still a tough one, 
and one that shows no sign of becom- 
ing easier. 


a major part of today’s cold war situa- 
tion. When Navy’s DCNO/Develop- 
ment hits its full stride, it will unques- 
tionably be a heavy contributor in this 
area. 

Besides a Staff Officer for Develop- 
ment Plans, current planning calls for 
the office to include divisions cover- 
ing: Plans, Programs and Budget, 
ASW Weapons Systems, Strike War- 
fare Weapons Systems, Guided Mis- 
siles, Atomic Energy, and Astronau- 
tics development and advanced tech- 
nology. 
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U.S.ARMY 


5B 9890 


The U. S. Army "“GOER’ 


A new concept... for on- or off-road military transport 


The GOER consists of a diesel-powered two-wheeled 
prime-mover, to which a variety of interchangeable 
trailing units having rear wheel power (4x4) may 
be attached. (The above photo of a prototype shows 
a 5,000 gallon fuel tank unit. Inset is a multi-pur- 
pose cargo unit coming out of the water with tank 
unit in background.) Other trailers can be designed 
to transport personnel, projectiles, ammunition, mo- 
bile signal stations, field kitchens and service shops. 


The GOER provides the necessary power, high- 
ground clearance and sure-footed traction to nego- 
tiate all types of terrain. Its large diameter low- 
pressure tires enable it to pass over boulders, rock 
outcroppings, banks and ditches, logs and other ob- 
stacles, and work its way through treacherous mud, 


snow and sand. Monocoque construction of prime- 
mover and trail bodies, provides flotation to support 
the loaded machines in water and enables GOER to 
negotiate inland lakes and rivers. 


Due to its mobility and agility, it is easily adapt- 
able to many types of military transport. Because 
of its mechanical simplicity and its overall economy, 
the GOER is an important contribution to the ef- 
fectiveness of our modern army. The GOER is a 
product of the Development and Production Engi- 
neering facilities of LeTourneau-Westinghouse Com- 
pany, who collaborated with United States Army 
personnel under the direct jurisdiction of OTAC, 
Detroit Tank Arsenal, in building the GOER. We 


are justly proud of this achievement, 
GOER-2225-ML-1 


LETOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY 


Government Sales Department 


Peoria, Illinois, Ph. 4-7711; and 916 Ring Bldg., 1200 
18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., Ph. Republic 
7-7445; 994 Pacific Electric Bldg., 610 S. Main St., Los 
Angeles 14, California, Ph. Madison 7-9609; 512 Vic- 
toria Bldg., 140 Wellington St., Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada, Ph. Central 6-1895. ; 


A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


Where quality is a habit 
Facilities brochure available on request,: 


















THE AIR FORCE 


What Air Force Wants: 
Unity of Control 


L peg the Air Force was set up 
as a separate service a little over 
twelve years ago, the principal reason 
was to achieve unity of air operations. 
The basic theme, unity of control in 
air operations, pervades Air Force 
thinking today, has now been extended 
into a new philosophical area, unity of 
control in military operations. 
Understanding this background pro- 
vides a good deal of insight into why 
the Air Force organizes, behaves and 
debates as it does. Until 1947 air 
power was divided up to service vari- 
ous geographical areas and military 
outfits. The significance of the National 
Security Act that year to the Air Force 
was that it granted them a great deal 
ol freedom—freedom to design both 
the type of organization they wanted 
d determine the way they would 
c:rry out their mission. Their organiza- 
tion followed four principles: 
*unctionality—which meant they or- 
g nized around mission requirements 
i both staff and command elements. 
ere are some exceptions such as the 
€ ntinental Air Command, divided on 
eographical basis, but these are few 
i number.) 
“lexibility—which meant they would 
nge the organization to meet new 
uirements, new technology, and 
v systems; eliminate functions which 
ame obsolete. 
Jecentralization—which meant a 
© .tinual attempt to decentralize au- 
ti rity and responsibility and con- 
stent with this, decision making 
a: the lowest level having the neces- 
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sary information. (Air Force is work- 
ing now to establish several ‘centers’ 
which will move some of the purely 
operating functions away from the Air 
Staff. ) 

Simplicity—which meant clear lines 
of authority, definite assignment of re- 
sponsibility, and small headquarters. 
Although their present size might 
prompt some argument, in relation to 
the complexities of their problems, Air 
Force claims their organization is 
simplified. As one index, they claim, 
Army has approximately two times 
their executive strength, Navy almost 
two and one half. 

Put simply, the Air Force mission is 
to employ air power to support U.S. 
international interest. Spelled out, this 
means the Air Force must: 

1. Organize, train and equip Air 
Forces for the conduct of prompt and 
sustained combat operations in air. 

2. Be responsible for strategic air 
warfare. 

3. Organize and equip Air Forces 
for joint amphibious and airborne op- 
erations. 

4. Formulate doctrine and proced- 
ures and coordination with the other 
services for defense of the United 
States against air attack and provide 
Air Force equipment required. 

5. Furnish close combat and logistic 
air support to the Army to include air- 
lift support and re-supply of airborne 
operations, aerial photography, tactical 
reconnaissance and _ interdiction of 
enemy land power and communica- 
tions. 


6. Provide air transport for the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The Chief of Staff, obviously, is the 
top military man in the Air Force. He 
is responsible to the Secretary of the 
Air Fozce for the efficiency of the Air 
Force and its state of preparation in 
military operations. The Vice Chief 
operates, essentially, as his alter ego. 

The bulk of the staff responsibility 
of these two men is delegated to the 
Comptroller of the Air Force and the 
five Deputy Chiefs of Staff represent- 
ing six major functional areas—Per- 
sonnel, Operations, Plans and Pro- 
grams, Materiel, and Development. 

These offices are concerned with all 
Air Force systems and tasks. They 
establish policy and >rocedures, make 
final decisions, and issue directives on 
matters clearly falling within the scope 
of their functional responsibilities. 
These positions must have a Chief of 
Staff viewpoint and all of their func- 
tional interests must be considered. 

Within their offices, the deputies ex- 
ercise most of their functional respon- 
sibility through directors and assistants. 
This is the organizational level which 
has the basic responsibility for develop- 
ing staff solutions. Each director has 
a specific and clearly defined functional 
area relating to the provisions of re- 
quired resources to the various Air 
Force systems and tasks. Since the 
planning for and management of the 
systems is so complex, directors must 
work closely with each other and some- 
times with the deputies other than their 
immediate supervisor, when problems 
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involve several functional areas. In 
these cases, one director is designated 
as the action officer and acts as ‘team 
captain’ to secure necessary coordina- 
tion. 

The same philosophy holds true at 
division and branch level. The man 
running the show talks with the people 
they need information from without 
going through formal channels. The 
lines of delegation of responsibility on 
Air Force organization charts do not 
represent channels of communication 
or coordination. However, this freedom 
of communication in developing staff 
positions does not relieve lower level 
executives of their responsibility to 
their bosses for the proper perform- 
ance of work or keeping the boss in- 
formed on important actions. 

To assist the Air Staff (with its 
functional divisions) in the accomplish- 
ment of their work steps, the Air 
Force has revitalized their board and 
committee structure. Major program- 
ming boards are the Air Force Council 
and the Force Estimates Board, the 
Weapons Board, the Budget Advisory 
Board, and the Military Construction 
Board. These boards are, in essence, 
advisory, provide a means of bringing 
together senior officers from each func- 
tional area to consider problems and 
develop recommendations. The boards 
have no decision powers but they do 
provide an assemblage of collected 
judgment and coordination. 

Under this headquarters, Air Force 
is organized into fifteen major com- 
mands and two separate operating 
agencies. The job of all commands are 
closely related and together they pro- 
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Airman 
of the Future 


As Air Force op- 
erations cross the 
edge of space, the 
entire AF organi- 
zation must work 
to keep pace with 
the increasing de- 
mands of its re- 
sponsibilities. 


vide the offensive, defensive, support, 
training and research elements that 
make up global air power. 

Offensive—the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, the Tactical Air Command, the 
Pacific Air Forces and the United 
States Air Forces in Europe. 

Defensive—the Air Defense Com- 
mand, the Alaskan Air Command, and 
to a limited degree, the Pacific Air 
Forces and the U.S. Air Forces, 
Europe. 

Support—Military Air Transport 
Service, the Air Materiel Command, 
the Caribbean Air Command, Head- 
quarters Command, the Air Force Ac- 
counting and Finance Center and the 
Air Force Security Service. 

Training—the Air Training Com- 
mand, the Air University, the Air 
Force Academy, and the Continental 
Air Command. 

Research and Development—only 
one command, the Air Research and 
Development Command. 

In this complex, far-flung organiza- 
tion of 1.2 million people, the largest 
single unit is SAC which exists for 
only one reason—to be capable and 
ready to attack and destroy any target 
in the world. The measure of its ability 
is the foundation of U.S. deterrent 
strength today. SAC overshadows TAC 
and the rest of the Air Force because 
of the nature of the weapon they carry 
and the fact that to quote one general, 
“It is our strongest asset in the ulti- 
mate idea of winning a war.” 

Today’s aircraft and missile speeds 
are so great, that, to the Air Force, 
geography is no longer important. The 
Air Force view of geography is global 


—the target is the determination of 
what goes where, not the spot from 
which the weapon is being fired—and, 
from that, their view of organization 
is global and decentralized. Thus the 
Air Force proposal that all strategic 
systems including Navy’s Polaris be 
organized under one command. The 
thinking: if the same target is going 
to be hit by several different elements, 
they should be under one commander. 
Where they are fired from is unim- 
portant. 


The Air Force goal has been to get 
global unity into all its commands. 
Since the mission, not geography, 
determines the organization, commands 
should be unified toward meeting that 
objective. Thus SAC, TAC, ATC and 
AMC are spread all over the world, 
are controlled from U.S. headquarters. 


Extending this same philosophy, the 
Air Force has come up with the con- 
tention to JCS and the nation that 
there should be a single service com- 
posed of unified commands. Said one 
top planning general, “To hit the same 
targets at the same time effectively, 
we have to have unity.” 


To many elements of the Air Force, 
the new Joint Chiefs of Staff organiza- 
tion attempts to set up a wartime op- 
eration in peacetime, but so far at least 
shows not much promise. Among the 
reasons: no direct operational control; 
the hardware the unified commands 
will use is still developed and serviced 
by separate military branches. 


“JCS is just taking the highest bids 
for jobs down there. The men in JCS 
are service oriented, don’t even have 
their own reference library, must go 
back to their separate services for basic 
information.” Added one general, “The 
budget, which creates all the fuss, is 
still divided by three separate services 
without side referees. The services de- 
cide which programs will be pushed, 
which cancelled. This is a service de- 
cision, yet in a truly unified command 
it should be a JCS decision.” (One 
example: “there would be no Project 
Mercury if the Air Force decided it 
needed that extra $125 million for 
something more important.”) 


This, they say, is the reason a pro- 
gram is cancelled—the service no 
longer feels it can fund it. To them, 
the nation’s defense still does not have 
one group deciding what has to be 
done, then ordering the services to do 
it. The services are developing the 
hardware, with JCS deciding how to 
handle the end result. Thus, hardware 
tends to control planning instead of 
the other way around. 


“Furthermore,” said a key officer, 
“the Air Force doesn’t have organized 
minorities (as he says JCS has), writ- 
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ng position papers either to cut up the 
arent organization or to protect them- 
elves from being cut up. Where 
noney, promotions, assignments come 
rom is where personal loyalties are. 
‘oday’s unified commands simply graft 
iogether what the services develop 
when it becomes effective. Only too 
frequently, pride of authorship or 
parental adoration, makes the grafting 
little more than a paper operation.” 

To the Air Force, war is likely to 
expand into a space environment within 
ten to fifteen years. To them, unless 
the organization is changed to reflect 
the new mission we are imposing upon 
ourselves an unnecessary burden. 

Says Vice Chief of Staff Curtis E. 
LeMay, “Aerospace power by its very 
nature is global. 100% of the earth’s 
surface is covered with air, usable air 
expanding into space, the natural op- 
erating medium or aerospace power. 
The speed, range, mobility and flexi- 
bility of aerospace power, which are 
constantly being improved by modern 
technology, allow us to take full ad- 
vantage of this world-wide medium 
and expand the scope of Air Force op- 
erations to a true global capability. 
As we move deeper in aerospace, our 
mobile horizons will become almost 
unlimited.” 

For the same global sort of reasons, 
Air Force places less than no faith in 
all the conversation about limited 
and/or brush fire wars—“which we 
can’t support anyway.” Said one gen- 
eral officer, “These little limited brush 
fire pea patches around the world that 


occur from time to time we never do 
anything about anyway. And each time 
we try, we make more enemies than 
we protect friends—particularly in 
Asia. More and more U.S. defense is 
going to have to originate in the U.S., 
backed up by Military Assistance Pro- 
gram support overseas. 

“Today, a great many of these little 
countries can’t even keep internal 
order, let alone keep out Russia. On 
the other hand, it is impossible for us 
to fight Russia on a conventional basis 
and alway will be. They are already 
at the spots where we would have to 
go to fight.” 

The Air Force agrees that ‘one of 
our great weaknesses is in limited war 
areas, but to them the problem is to 
get in and get out. 

Said one operations officer, “They 
(the communists) have two deterrents 
to starting any kind of war—a fear 
that they may push us into using the 
big weapon, the almost equally critical 
fear that we may step up our current 
defense armaments program. If our 
$13-billion military budget when Korea 
broke had remained the same it would 
have cost us the war. If Russia pro- 
vokes that same reaction again, they 
will have lost again—which is the only 
way they lost in Korea. (Russia's 
budget has changed very little during 
all the brush fires starting with Korea.) 
The Russian quandry—they must keep 
expanding communism to prove suc- 
cess, but they must cover it up to keep 
us from getting more dough pumped 
into our military program.” 


How AF meets the threat... 
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* AIR STAFF OFFICE OF 
PRIMARY INTEREST 


PLANS AND 
PROGRAMS: 


ROM the standpoint of running 
the business end of the Air Force 
operation, the preceding article pre- 
sents an insight to the type of discus- 
sion possible in Plans and Programs, 


_as well as the balance of Air Force top 


management. However, for the record, 
here is their major-category job de- 
scription: 

Responsibility for formulating overall 
Air Force concepts, policies, plans, pro- 
grams and objectives in support of and 
during development of national strategy 
and plans. Translates the assigned roles 
and missions into Air Force tasks and 
determines force requirements to sup- 
port approved national strategy. Super- 
vises political-military, strategic, oper- 
ational joint and combined war plan- 
ning activities of the USAF and de- 
velopment of USAF force structures 
to fulfill the established requirements. 
Supervises development of long-range 
guidance for force levels, strategic and 
operational concepts, programming of 
major combat types of equipment and 
R & D activities for a continuing 10- 
15 year projection, correlating Air 
Force objectives with advancements 
with science and technology. 

Also supervises the development, 
preparation and timely publication of 
major USAF programs and a continu- 
ing review and analysis to insure cor- 
relation and consistency of all elements 
thereof. Is USAF Chief of Staff's oper- 
ations deputy in the former's capacity 
as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, is responsible for USAF partici- 
pation in joint and combined policy 
making and planning activities. Di- 
rects and coordinates USAF participa- 
tion in National Security Council and 
Operations Coordinating Board Affairs, 
insures that AF plans, programs and 
policies are consistent with the policies 
and decisions of these agencies; moni- 
tors the timely development and co- 
ordination and expression of major 
USAF objectives and policies. Super- 
vises and monitors all Air Force mat- 
ters regarding Latin American affairs. 


———— The People—_—— 


Deputy Chief of Staff/Plans and Programs 
t. Gen. J. K. Gerhart 

Asst. DCS/P&P: Major General H. C. 
Donnelly 

Executive: Colonel L. R. Moore 

Asst., Coordination: Brig. Gen. N. F. 
Parrish 

Asst., National Security Council Affairs: 
Colonel J. L. Weber 

Asst., Western Hemisphere Affairs: Maj. 
Gen. T.- C. Darcy 

Director of Plans: Maj. Gen. H. T. Wheless 

Director of Programs: Maj. Gen. B. J. 
Webster 
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Air Force Secretary James H. Douglas 


“More Than A Few Diversions” 


OR half the Air Force’s existence 

of twelve years as a separate serv- 
ice, James Henderson Douglas has 
been sitting at or near the top of its 
civilian executive superstructure. 

Picked to be Air Force Undersec- 
retary in 1953, he moved up to the 
top job when the late Donald A. 
Quarles was appointed Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense in 1957. On a broad 
policy guidance basis, he has worked 
all that time on the basic problem of 
what kind of Air Force the U.S. should 
have stacked against what kind they 
are getting. 

He has, in essence, been in the midst 
of the total Air Force effort to main- 
tain a truly ready force today, “Make 
sure we have a better one tomorrow.” 

“Of course, there are more than a 
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The many decisions mean more than a full-time job. 
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few diversions,” smiles Douglas, 
“caused primarily by the changes in 
programs in an atmosphere of violently 
changing technology and by the ‘some- 
times extreme’ interest of people con- 
cerned with some particular part of 
the total picture” 

The first diversion is handled with a 
large-sized chunk of hard work. The 
second Douglas attempts to allay with 
an explanation, whenever he is able, 
of the total picture. An example: When 
the Air Force halted construction on 
a base near Racine, Wisconsin, Doug- 
las made a special trip to Racine, told 
the audience of nearly 400 state offi- 
cials and newspapermen why the de- 
cision had been made. 

Says Douglas, “When we do things 
(like closing the base) we really ought 


to go out there and explain to the 
people what looks like a wasted effort 
really isn’t.” Evidently Douglas’ pres- 
entation was effective. Racine raised 
little ruckus afterwards, instead bought 
his explanation that “it was solely in 
the interest of National Defense.” 

To handle a job like his, Dougl«s 
says a man needs three things: 

1—A conviction that what he is do- 
ing is important. 

2—A belief that the work is a chal- 
lenge. 

3—An admiration, and respect for 
the people with whom he works. 

“With those three, anyone who savs 
he doesn’t like the work is crazy—in 
spite of the fact that when you are d.- 
ing this job, you can’t be doing an - 
thing else.” 
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Top management 
team for the world’s largest 
business—Lemay, Douglas, 

White, Twining. 


A soft-spoken Chicago attorney and 
veteran administrator, in and out of 
government, the 60-year-old Secretary 
was born in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, he 
interrupted undergraduate studies at 
Princeton University in 1918 to enter 
the Army as a second lieutenant, grad- 
uated from Princeton in 1920. After a 
year of study at Cambridge, England, 
he returned to the U.S., graduated 
from Harvard Law School, and began 
practicing law in Chicago with the 
firm of Winston, Strawn and Shaw. 
At about the same time, he was “one 
of a group who developed the idea 
that public service was something we 
ought to do,” got his first chance in 
1932 when President Herbert Hoover 
called him into Washington in the 
depths of the depression to serve as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

He stayed on when President Roose- 
velt came into office but left in 1933, 
organized a Citizens Committee on 
Monetary Policy that publicly op- 
posed the Roosevelt financial program. 

Back in Chicago, he became- active 
in Republican Party politics, and at 
the same time resumed the practice 
of law. 

When World War II hit, he went 
back into the Army Air Corps as a 
Major, was a Colonel by war's end 

hen he returned to his Chicago law 

ractice and local politics. 

From 1946 until Eisenhower called 
1im back into Washington as Air Force 

dersecretary, Douglas also managed 

acquire an arm-long list of respon- 
ible positions outside law and Chicago 
itics. Among them: Director of the 
tropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago Title and Trust Company, 
erican Airlines, and the Chicago 
poration. A member of the Board 
lrustees of the University of Chi- 
), Of the Fund for the Advance- 
it of Education and of the Execu- 
Board of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
Douglas has also been president 
he Commercial Club of Chicago, 
ident of Chicago’s Community 
d, and Council for the United 
es Golf Association. 
lis Worl War II service gave him 
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what he terms his “first exposure to 
a very interesting field,” the business 
of flying airplanes—when he served as 
Chief of Staff of the Air Transport 
Command and helped organize the 
“hop” supply operation in Asia. “Sur- 
prised by the invitation” to serve as 
Undersecretary in 1953, Douglas was 
at first reluctant, later decided to ac- 
cept. One reason: “Lawyers are rela- 
tively more mobile for this sort of 
thing than people in business.” 


Only When Needed... 


A calm, deliberative man, Douglas 
has been notably adverse to making 
political hay out of a position which 
most Washington politicians would 
consider a godsend. Thus, when his 
name does crop up in the news col- 
umns, it is usually over something im- 
portant—and more often than not he 
wins his battle. 

Examples: 

1—His defense of Military Air 
Transport Service during Congress’ 
last-session haggling over jet-powered 
cargo transports; 

2—His refusal to let Congressional 
investigators look at an Air Force In- 
spector General report on management 
of the ballistic missile program because 
“Management has to have control of 
its information to the point of protect- 
ing its sources. They are entitled to 
advice without everyone participating 
expecting the advice to be published.” 

3—His appeal in 1958 for pay 
legislation to assure a professional mili- 
tary force because of “an urgent need 
for a system of compensation designed 
to attract quality and to provide a 
more realistic level of pay for respon- 
sibilities assumed;” 

4—His particular interest in the de- 
velopment of a curriculum and estab- 
lishment of higher standards of teach- 


ing and academic work at the Air 
Force Academy. 


(He added later that our “most dif- 
ficult retention problem today is in 
Research and Development-type per- 
sonnel, particularly non-rated officers 
with highly technical skills.”) 

Douglas’ first hand experience in 
and out of government as a civilian 
and military officer has given him a 
big edge in the Washington arena 
where the solutions to Air Force prob- 
lems have required establishing close 
personal relationships between the mil- 
itary and civilian leaders at the policy 
making levels of the Defense Depart- 
ment. His adaptability and diversity of 
interest have been put to their sever- 
est tests in his official capacity. It is 
no coincidence that Douglas monitors 
the policy of the multi-faceted effort 
which is one of the leaders in helping 
to harness U.S. scientific and technical 
resources to face a new challenge—to 
achieve a manned space vehicle capa- 
bility. And its no coincidence either 
that the Air Force capability, particu- 
larly in the human factors sciences 
field, represents the greatest single 
source of competence in this speciality 
in the world today. 

Married twice (his first wife died in 
1949), Douglas has four sons, is a 
member of the Lake Forest, Illinois, 
First Presbyterian Church. 

A member of the Illinois, Chicago, 
District of Columbia, and American 
Bar Associations, Douglas is a tough 
man, too, on the golf course (mid- 
70’s and one-time quarter finalist in 
the British Amateur Championships). 

Said one wag in the office: “One 
reason the tough problems don’t seem 
to upset him too.much is probably all 
that time he spent on the greens an- 
alyzing those curling, downhill 4-foot 
putts.” ‘ 
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HILE DCS/Operations  deter- 
mines the numerical requirements 
for personnel, DCS/Personnel is re- 
sponsible for filling those requirements, 
and more important is responsible for 
personnel quality. The Personnel or- 
ganization has four key directors: Per- 
sonnel Planning handles basic person- 
nel policy and programming; Direc- 
torates of Military Personnel, Personnel 
Procurement and Training, and Civilian 
Personnel function in the areas of 
policy implementation, procedures and 
operational activities. 

In addition, Personnel has some 
special offices such as the Chief of 
Chaplains and the WAF Staff Advisor. 

As for the Personnel program, to 
quote one officer: 

“As far as our program is con- 
cerned, we are dollar or budget 
oriented. At this level the budget pro- 
vides much of the guidance as well as 
the scope of our program. The budget 
is limited, but, limited or not, we still 
are obligated to get the most out of 
what we have. In other words we must 
emphasize quality. 

“Our quality control program is the 
major guiding principle in Air Force 
Personnel Planning. The objective is 
to provide the Air Force with the best 
possible qualified officers and airmen 
by systematically acquiring, training, 
and retaining only the most highly 
motivated and capable people. 

“For the future, continued imple- 
mentation of the quality control pro- 
gram can be expected to result in: 
more selective enlistment and re-enlist- 
ment; more strict controls on career 
progression; continued elimination of 
marginal personnel; some demotions; 
retraining of airmen into critical fields; 
and, possibly, selective retirement.” 

New staff men arriving in the per- 
sonnel office for work are invariably 
advised that “there are few, if any, 
simplified situations which you can 
expect to encounter.” Some ex- 
amples: Shrinking promotion quotas 
have placed an ever increasing de- 
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PERSONNEL 


Dollars, people and 


ever increasing requirements 


mand on the officer effectiveness re- 
port to become a more discriminating 
instrument. 

There is, too, a certain inherent in- 
flexibility in the military personnel 
program. For instance, rates of pay 
and allowances are fixed by public 
laws and regulatory directives, as are 
beginning and end strength, grade 
structures. Officer/airmen ratios are 
prescribed by higher authority. These 
factors permit little dollar flexibility 
and govern a considerable amount of 
policy. 

Said one officer: “Within these and 
other limitations, we must provide the 
high quality personnel needed to op- 
erate and maintain the complicated 
weapons and support systems of the 
Air Force. In so doing we become in- 
volved with practically every direc- 
torate, division and branch of this 
Headquarters.” 

Long before new equipment is ready 
for use on the ramp, or launch pad, 
personnel planners. work with con- 
tractors and development people in 
ARDC to ensure that Personnel knows 
the jobs that have to be performed— 
and the skills and knowledge that they 
will require. 

This data is required to establish 


——The People—— 


Deputy Chief of Staff/Personnel: Lt. Gen. 
T. H. Landon 

Assistant DCS/Personnel: Maj. Gen. R. B. 
Landry 

Executive: Col. C. T. Ireland 

Special Assistant: Major A. W. Wilber 

Chief, General Officers Branch: Lt. Col. 
J. H. Watkins 

Chief of Air Force Chaplains: Ch. (Maj. 
Gen.) T. P. Finnegan 

Director, Civilian Personnel: J. A. Watts 

Director, Military Personnel: Maj. Gen. 

Clark 

Director, Personnel Planning: Maj. Gen. 
E. S. Ligon, Jr. 

Director, Personnel Procurement and 
Training: Maj. Gen. L. P. Hopwood 
Director, Women in the Air Force: Col. 

E. J. Riley 
























the necessary Air Force career field 
and skill identifications. (Sometimes 
completely new career fields, i.e. in 
the missile business, must be devel- 
oped.) It also assists in determining 
the organization tables and many de- 
tailed training actions. This is a never 
ceasing job, integrating various weapon 
and support system requirements into 
a world-wide personnel system. It 
starts with the earliest concept of a 
weapons system and continues through- 
out its life of use and modification. 

A complicating factor is the rapid 
program fluctuation which occurs, 
often through no fault of the Air 
Force. Personnel requires a_ certain 
amount of lead-time for computing per- 
sonnel requirements, checking the per- 
sonnel inventory of skills against these 
needs, projecting gains and _ losses, 
determining the training or re-training 
necessary and then taking necessary 
assignment actions. This lead-time is 
sometimes inadequate to do the job 
smoothly and without hardship to in- 
dividuals. 

The Personnel objectives are: (1) to 
meet quantitative and qualitative per- 
sonnel requirements to accomplish the 
Air Force mission, (2) to maintain an 
entirely voluntary force of officers and 
airmen, (3) to increase stability and 
security for our people, and (4) to in- 
crease the stature and prestige of the 
military services as a career. 

The struggle to build a stable pro- 
fessional force, says Personnel, requires 
continuing effort by every element of 
the Air Force. While demands for 
higher and higher skill levels mus!i- 
room, opportunities to provide cor- 
mensurate rewards for the men who 
“can cut the mustard” grow slimmer 
and slimmer. 

Good example of this talent de 
mand: today’s Air Force Supply Officer 
must have a knowledge of accounting, 
inventory control and warehousing b2- 
fore he can be considered as ful’y 
qualified. He should also possess a 
knowledge of business law, freigit 
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PAYLOADER 


but it’s a bulldozer ...a clamshell ...a scraper... 


One of the many useful attachments available only 
on a “PAYLOADER” in the rubber tired tractor- 
shovel field is the patented DROTT 4-in-1 bucket. 
With this bucket your “PAYLOADER” handles many 
more jobs than any other tractor-shovel ... enables 
you to do jobs you may now be doing with hand 
labor... eliminates the need for several special ma- 
chines...and it keeps your “PAYLOADER” busy 
every hour, every season. 


it's a bulldozer 
Open the clam lip full and you have a sturdy bull- 
dozer with hydraulic, finger tip blade pitch control 
to regulate dozing depth. 


it’s a clamshell 
Use the powerful clamshell action to pick up mate- 
rials, from stockpiles or windrows, without tractor 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
ar SUBSIDIARY — INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


ase direct Military contacts to Government Sales Division, The Frank G. 


Washington, D.C., Tel. EXecutive 3-1180. 
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CLAMSHELL 


a shovel 


travel. Picks up huge boulders, stumps, making it 
ideal for land clearing. 


it's a scraper 
With slight clam lip opening, you have a handy 
scraper that loads itself, carries, dumps and spreads. 
Strips sod or grades with great accuracy. 


It’s a shovel 
The 4-in-1 bucket can always be used as a regular 
tractor-shovel bucket to dig, carry and dump in the 
regular manner. 

No other tractor-shovel gives you the versatility 
of a “PAYLOADER” with its many attachments in- 
cluding Back-hoes, Spreaders, Side Booms, Crane 
Booms, Sweepers and Snow Plows. See your “PAY- 
LOADER?” distributor today, or send for complete 
details. 

: THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
+ 981 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 


$ Send full data on 4-wheel drive ‘“PAYLOADER” models with 
* DROTT "4-in-1” buckets to: 
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Hough Co., Libertyville, Ill., or District Manager J. C. Bever, 815 


For more facts request No. 5 on reply card. 
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Although “averages” are somewhat suspect in a several-hundred-thousand-man 
force, by roughly isolating some segments Air Force personnel comes up with an 
interesting composite picture on the texture of its officer cadre. For instance, career 
reserve captains (whether rated or non-rated) are 35 to 86 years of age, 93+-% are 
married, have two children, have been in service a total of 10.5 years, in grade 5.5, 
and spent 3.5 years in their previous grade. Over 85% have had some college educa- 
tion. Among majors on the same basis, average age is 39 to 40 years, almost 95% 
are married, have two to three children. They have spent 16.5 years in the Air Force, 
have six years in grade and spent 5.5 years in their previous grade. Again, almost 85% 
have some college education. Among non-career reserve officers, average age is 24, 62% 
are married, have 1.7 dependents, have seen two years active duty, 91% have college 
degrees. 12.9% plan to stay in the Air Force, 23.6% are undecided (although most of 
these will leave), and 63.5 plan to leave. The reasons for staying: they like the retire- 
ment benefits and equity. The reason for leaving: “Lack of career opportunities.” 
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EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter 
and furnished perfo- 
rated strips are all you 
need to keep your 
chart up to date! 
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transportation, marketing and eco- 
nomics. 

On the other hand to quote the 
Strategic Air Command: “The problem 
of promotion stagnation is brought 
clearly into focus when you realize 
that, except in a rare case, a young 
officer who enters the Air Force today 
at age 22 will be 43 years old and still 
a major—if he is a regular officer— 
and if he is a reserve officer (and two- 
thirds of the crew force are reserve 
officers), he will never be promoted 
while on active duty above the grade 
of captain, under the present Officer 
Grade Limitation Act.” They add, 
“the crew grade structure must be im- 
proved to more nearly match the re- 
sponsibility, the training investment, 
the dependability and maturity, and 
the professionalism required.” 

Housing is another problem. “If we 
can’t house them, we can’t keep them 
—it’s as simple as that.” To cite SAC 
again, approximately 80% of its officers 
and 50% of its airmen are married. 
Of the some 119,000 officers and 
NCO’s who require housing, only 
about half can expect to find it on 
the base. In the Air Force this creates 
a double headache: for SAC, what 
happens to reaction time capability 
when nearly one half the personnel are 
living in quarters from 30 to 45 
minutes away from the base; and, 
probably much more important from 
an officer and airmen retention stand- 
point, how long will a wife and family 
put up with World War II and/or 
second-rate housing—particularly when 
husbands are constantly departing, 
unannounced for as much as two 
weeks at a time? 

With the cost of developing skilled 
Air Force personnel constantly rising 
(AF inventory in training devices alone 
runs in the neighborhood of $400,- 
000,000, carries an annual training de- 
vice budget of about $100,000,000), 
selective retention of personnel in the 
most critical specialties is becoming 
more and more important—not only 
because of the boost in personnel 
quality but also because of economy. 
Over the horizon the officer promotion 
problem is expected to ease as the cur- 
rent officer hump from World War Ii 
and Korea drops off. But how to hold 
on to the men until then is a rea 
headache. 

But Personnel cannot afford to rela 
until “lack of career opportunity” be- 
comes something less than the number 
one reason men leave the Air Force 
To General Landon, the Cordiner Pay 
Raise Study (most of it) winning Con 
gressional approval and a relaxation ix 
restrictions on some extra service bene- 
fits have helped. He says, however, 
“but we haven’t gone as far as w® 
think we should.” 
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OPERATIONS 


The ripples that create 


the tidal waves—Air Force-wide 


RANSLATED from the Penta- 

gonese, as outlined in Organization- 
and-Function Manuals, Directives, and 
Instructions, the DCS/O job, at top 
Air Staff level, amounts essentially to 
making sure that everything being 
done in the vast Air Force business 
is really contributing to support of the 
Air Force operation as it should, is re- 
sponsive to Air Force aerospace re- 
quirements. 

Key directorates in the office are 
operational requirements and opera- 
tions. Look-alikes on the organization 
chart, they actually handle two differ- 
ent parts of the same problem. As far 
as requirements are concerned, OR is 
qualitative in its analysis, the Ops di- 
rectorate is quantitative. 

In other words, OR looks at an 
initial requirement pumped in, usually 
from one of the operating commands, 
determines basically its technical feasi- 
bility, ite. can it do what’s expected, 
what will it cost, is it the most logical 
answer? 

he Ops directorate takes it from 
there on, decides how much will be 
ne-ded when and where. Hottest fry- 
in; pan in the Ops directorate is 
us: ally, for obvious reasons, the 
Sti cegic Division. A ripple here some- 
tir -s creates tidal waves in other ele- 
me its for the Air Force and even in 
in stry. 

‘though the Strategic Air Com- 
m: d is now responsible directly to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Air Force is 

! responsible for seeing that it stays 
stroog and healthy, providing the men, 
mo ey and materiel it says it needs to 
do s job. The Strategic Division’s big- 
ge: problem: Insuring that modern- 
iza on and/or improvement of SAC to 
enc le it to fight better never lags, 
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justifying and obtaining what SAC 
needs and what they have to have. 


Largest percentage of their time is 
spent justifying, supporting and de- 
fending what the Commander in Chief 
of SAC says he needs, being sure he 
gets the wherewithal to do his job. 


Said one officer: “We are constantly 
in the business of justifying at a long 
list of higher levels the multitude of 
the support programs SAC needs to 
keep or improve its capability.” 


The Training Problem 


Nor does their job end there. With 
the arrival of the missile, the Division 
has spent countless hours phasing the 
missile systems in with the manned 
systems, trying to determine what the 
proper mix is. In addition they run a 
daily monitor of the SAC capability, 
also monitor such things as personnel 
training (from the finish of basic train- 
ing on to be sure he, the trainee, is 


—The People—— 


Deputy Chief of Staff/Operations: Lt. Gen. 
D. C. Strother 

Assistant DCS/Operations: Maj. Gen. H. 
N. Estes, Jr. 

Executive: Col. M. E. Childs 

Special Assistant: Col. F. J. Pope 

Assistant for Atomic Energy: Maj. Gen. 
C. H. Anderson 

Assistant for Weather: Col. R. M. Gill 

Director, Civil Engineering: Maj. Gen. 
A. M. Minton 

Director, Communications-Electronics: 
Maj. Gen. H. W. Grant 

Director, Manpower and Organization: 
Brig. Gen. T. J. Gent, Jr. 

Director, Operational Requirements: Maj. 
Gen. B. K. Holloway 

Director, Operations: Maj. Gen. M. A. 
Preston 





being molded into a crew which will 
fit the current Air Force concept of 
operation). 

In addition, when the shopping list 
of requirements reaches out beyond 
the limits of the pocketbook, the op- 
erations people begin setting require- 
ments—which items in what order 
are most important. On top of all this, 
there are the occasional crises. Said 
one officer, “Between determining re- 
quirements and controlling ‘flaps,’ we 
have a tough time arranging a coffee 
break.” 

In turning out their most important 
document, the general operational re- 
quirement (a general statement of 
what is needed to support an opera- 
tion), Ops divisions and directorates 
have to be familiar with a great many 
fields, such as Intelligence information, 
industry technical developments and a 
host of other areas. ~ 

Said one man in the C-E Director- 
ate: “One of our biggest headaches is 
staying close to what’s going on every- 
where else. The business is moving so 
rapidly, that if we don’t stay current, 
we're dead.” In the communications- 
electronics business particularly, set- 
ting requirements, then hunting for 
spots where they can get the an- 
swers, frequently requires long looks 
into the future, sometimes gets them 
into the procurement business. 

Their responsibility is impressive. 
The Air Force has estimated that 83% 
of its communications operations are 
integral with its capability. Said one 
officer: “Take away our communica- 
tions and you take away our control 
of our weapons systems.” With a total 
investment in communications of over 
$1-billion, Air Force has paid partic- 
ular attention to SAC capability in this 
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area. During the last SAC CPX, in 
which 165,000 communications trans- 
missions were handled from all over 
the world, the average time for 
“normal” transmission of the 9,000 
messages sent specifically to SAC 
headquarters was something like 28 
minutes. This did not include alert 
messages which are handled differ- 
ently, with procedures that are vir- 
tually instantaneous. 
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Although this is amazing by normal 
communications standards, Ops is not 
satisfied, believes it can be improved. 
At the same time they are cutting the 
transmission lag, they have set a goal 
of 99.999% reliability in communica- 
tions. 

One more example of the wide- 
ranging field covered by Operations: 
the Civil Engineering Directorate. CE 
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sets standards, designs installations, 
gives these documents (along with the 
building money) to Army Engineer 
Corps or the Navy Bureau of Yards 
and Docks who act as construction 
agents. Marjority of the actual “brick- 
laying” is done by civilian firms. (Only 
exception to this normal routine was 
the Air Academy which done solely by 
Air Force CE setup and, in spite of 
headline blasts to the contrary, has 
stayed within its budgetary limita- 
tions.) 












The Day-to-Day Matters 


Thus, CE in particular of all the Ops 
Divisions, works on a-day-to-day mat- 
ters as much as it does on future pro- 
gramming. Size of the responsibility: 
in the maintenance and operations 
alone, they monitor the expenditure of 
nearly $1-billion a year. Their two 
biggest problems: (1) Getting civilian 
CE’s to think in terms of future main- 
tenance in designing and engineering 
buildings; (2) Their own difficulty in 
staying ahead of all the changes being 
made in weapon systems—since at the 
same time a weapon is being de- 
veloped, they have to be evolving the 
installation plans to “bed it down” 
when it moves into operation. This one 
crystal ball operation, depending on 
how well its done, has the biggest 
single effect in CE on how judiciously 
they use their money. 

In summation, fitted into the basic 
work steps of the entire Air Staff, the 
key jobs performed by DCS/O ars: 
(1) To select the optimum weapons 
systems to handle the tasks which 
DCS/Plans and Programs has iden'i- 
fied as needing to be done to counter- 
act enemy strength; (2) And to manage 
total Air Force programs and measure 
capability to carry them out. 
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Ops While your Convair 340 or 440 is undergoing 
nat- conversion to the G.M. Allison prop-jet Super 
i Convair at PacAero Engineering Corp., you 
ions can have the entire airplane modernized 
e of within the same down-time. Refurbish the 
two interior. Have that major overhaul. Get radar 
ilian installed. And much more. Only at PacAero 
_- is it possible to get this unusual service... 
oe and from Convair-conscious specialists. 
peing PacAero is the exclusive source for con- 
t o. verting Convairs to Allison 501-D13 prop- 
: ind jets. This is a result of joint design and 
own development planning between General 
5 one Motors-Allison and PacAero with the direct 
g on cooperation of Convair. 

okt Many important changes are included in 

the conversion, such as modifications of the 

basic nacelle, fuel system, heating, controls, 
F, the empennage, and other elements. What better 
an 1S time to complete the modernization of your 
whic 
denti- 

unter- 


acAERO ENGINEERING CORP. 


221 Airport Avenue, Santa Monica, California « EXmont 1-5281 


subsidiary of Pacific Airmotive Corporation, Burbank, California 
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PacAERO CONVERTS Convairs 
to ALLISON PROP-JETS 
AND COMPLETES THE MODERNIZATION 


Convair, especially when the modernizing 
will actually cost less when done at the same 
time as the engine conversion. 


All PacAero materials and workmanship 
are warranted and certified. And PacAero 
engineers and technicians are acknowledged 
to be among the finest in the Aviation 
Industry. When you bring your Convair to 
PacAero for the Allison Conversion, consider 
the important advantages to having these 
done at the same time: 


Custom interior design, installation 

Radar installation 

Fuel expansion, outboard and/or 
inboard tanks 

General upgrading of airframe 

Overhaul and service 

Exterior painting 

Specialized electronic installations 

Navigation and communications 
installations 


Paclera 








MATERIEL 


Supporting the aircraft 


and preparing for the missiles 


ITHIN the Air Force, the Ma- 

teriel business has undergone one 
of the most dynamic evolutions ex- 
perienced by any organization in the 
Department of Defense in the last five 
years. 

The Air Materiel Command manages 
assets valued at more than $35-billion. 
The Air Materiel Command's interest 
in a piece of equipment—whether a 
screw driver or an ICBM—begins as 
soon as the need for the item is first 
determined by the Air Force. This in- 
terest ends only after the item is used 
up, condemned to the junk heap or 


sold for salvage. 


AMC does business every year with 
some 16,000 prime contractors and/or 
143,000 subcontractors; stocks one and 
one half million items in its supply 
warehouses, pumps some 35-million 
items through depot maintenance shops 
every year. 


Responsible for efficient manage- 
ment of over one half the total Air 
Force budget, AMC must streamline 
for manned weapon systems, at the 
same time tailor a new logistics system 
to meet the requirements of the com- 
ing missile force. In other elements of 
the military establishment, hard em- 
phasis has been placed on “growing 
up” in running the business side of the 
operation, but probably in no other 
service has the emphasis on manage- 
ment mushroomed so rapidly. 


The reasons arrived in a rush, giv- 
ing Air Force barely the time to 
adjust to its new role as a separate 
service. Well documented elsewhere, 
their cumulative effect has been a 
break away from many of the time- 
honored methods of developing and 
producing air weapon systems, resulted 
too in a primary emphasis on the 
management end of the business— 
pulling industry closer to military 
needs (and separate military offices 
closer to each other) than they had 
ever been before in a non-war en- 
vironment, amounted basically to a 
controlled attempt.to do twice as much 
in half the time. 
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In so vast and new an undertaking 
there were bound to be, and will con- 
tinue to be, errors in execution. There 
are still many gray areas, many ties 
with the “old way of doing business” 
which have to be reoriented. 

But the end result has been as im- 
pressively successful as the hardware 
end results it has produced. Among 
the examples: 

A Hi-Value supply program which 
has saved nearly $7-billion in its six 
years of operation; a pioneering ad- 
vance in the use of electronic data 
processing equipment and transceiver 
networks to fill the supply line; a direct 
supply system which has saved $400- 
million in facilities construction at 
overseas depots alone in the last few 
years; a cut in logistics depot person- 
nel requirements of some 62,000 spaces 
since 1955. 

Monitoring this largest segment of 
the largest business in the world is the 
responsibility of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Materiel. DCS/Materiel 
spends most of his time studying hard- 
ware programs, trying to live within a 
skintight budget. 

Their biggest headache, says Gen- 


—The People—— 


Deputy Chief of Staff /Materiel 
Lt. Gen. Mark E. Bradley, Jr. 

Assistant DCS/M: Maj. Gen. W. O. Senter 

Executive: Lt. Col. R. Hogg 

Special Assistant: Major E. L. Bozeman 

Assistant, Production Programming: Maj. 
Gen. W. T. Thurman 

Assistant, Materiel: J. S. Hoover 

Assistant, Security: J. J. Liebling 

Small Business Office: J. K. Weddell 

Assistant, Mutual Security: Maj. Gen. E. 
R. Hutchinson 

Director, Logistic Plans: Brig. Gen. L. B. 
Kelley 

Director, Materiel Programs: Colonel C. 
W. Andrews 

Director, Maintenance Engineering: Maj. 
Gen. T. A. Bennett 

Director, Supply and Services: Maj. Gen. 

Bondley 

Director, Transportation: Colonel E. C. 
Hedlund 

Director, Procurement and Production: 
Brig. Gen. H. W. Powell 





eral Bradley, “Is managing programs. 
Costs are going up while the budget 
stays the same. On top of that, while 
supporting a manned weapon arsenal, 
we are trying to build a missile capa- 
bility.” ; 

Bradley’s office spends a great deal 
of time preparing and justifying Air 
Force supply programs to Congress, 
spends almost as much more keeping 
track of how wel) weapons are per- 
forming. (One statistic he likes: Less 
than 2% of AF’s B-52s and KC-135s 
are out of commission for lack of parts 
to repair them—an indication that “im- 
provement in supply and maintenance 
has more than overcome increased 
complexity of these two weapons sys- 
tems at least.”) 

In describing the Air Force support 
problem today, Bradley can draw sharp 
contrast with the Air Corps supply re- 
quirements when he first started flying. 
One example of these revolutionary 
changes: “When I first started flying, 
aircraft electronics amounted to little 
more than a headset. Today, there are 
20,000 pounds of electronic gear in 
one bomber—a weight factor which is 
considerably more than my entire air- 
craft with me in it.” 

Stage center in the Air Force man- 
agement revolution has been occupied, 
particularly in recent months, by a 
technique of procurement known as 
weapons systems management. Hashed 
and re-hashed until conversation 
threatens to bend it out of shape, 
weapons systems management is not a 
rigid set of rules and procedures but 
rather a management technique (which 
regardless of title is not unique to the 
Air Force) that is established to in- 
sure that each of the facets of the total 
problem of developing a weapons sys- 
tem is solved on a timely basis. 

It is a rather broad phrase coverir g 
the several approaches to implemen!- 
ing the weapons system concept which, 
to quote Major General Thurman, “'s 
a philosophy of management approach 
which emphasizes the importance of 
timely integration of all aspects of a 
weapons system (or support system), 
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rom establishment of the operational 
equirement through design, develop- 
ment, production, personnel training, 
»perating and logistics support.” 

He adds, “This procedure of placing 
greater technical and management re- 
sponsibility on the contractor for super- 
vision and integration of the complete 
weapon resulted from an effort to 
shorten the development-production 
leadtime; to insure the compatibility 
of systems and subsystems by develop- 
ing all elements of the weapon as an 
integral unit through centralization of 
control of design in one contractor; 
and to make use of technical and sci- 
entific skills of industry which are in 
short supply in the Air Force.” 

From a contracting point of view, 
this has meant that the Air Force has 
put the responsibility on the contractor 
to see that hardware works when it 
comes off the assembly line, has 
stopped accepting things with devia- 
tions from the standard. 

This weapons system concept, and 
the management techniques which 
serve it, are practiced throughout the 
entire Air Force from planning through 
research and development to opera- 
tions and supply. They are the Air 
Force “total package” answer to oper- 
ating the AF today and building it for 
the future. 

How well the concept is being 
handled has been the subject of a 
great deal of Congressional debate, 
particularly this fall. Says Bradley of 
the whole idea, “From a supply and 
procurement point of view, if the con- 
cept and the way we handled it are 
sound, the Capitol Hill people will 
leave it alone. If not, we will see that 
it is changed.” 

Entwined in all the other problems 
faced by Air Force Materiel has been 
the sharp change in the procurement 
situation. Says Bradley, “I don’t have 
to tell you that 1959 has been a rough 
year for procurement. But 1960 will 
be even rougher and it is difficult to 
predict what will happen beyond. 

Technically we seem to have no 
its to what we can achieve in our 
ture weapons systems. Two other 

1. tors—cost and money—will be the 

rce of most Air Force and industry 

‘oblems during this period.” 

. thumbnail sketch of the major 

‘ses in DCS/Materiel, the shops 

ch help Bradley do his job, would 
inciude: 
futual Security—is responsible for 
Air Force military assistance pro- 
‘om, outlines broad programs, policies 
requirements, monitors Air Staff 
ms involving scheduling and de- 
y of Air Force materiel under the 
P, handles similar monitoring oper- 
ns in training, requirements, eval- 
mn of program progress. 
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Logistic Plans—establishes and/or 
evaluates logistics research objectives, 
management systems and concepts, 
broad planning factors utilized in the 
establishment of logistics requirements; 
also participates in the development of 
USAF war plans, exercises broad sur- 
veillance over logistical support of 
operational weapons systems. 

Materiel Programs—develops finan- 
cial policies and procedures affecting 
materiel funds, phases interrelated ele- 
ments of budget/buy programs, de- 
velops policies and procedures for 
determining materiel requirements for 
procurement programs and _ budget 
estimates. 

Maintenance Engineering—develops 
overall maintenance engineering plans 
and policies to support USAF, Air Re- 
serve and MA Programs, evaluates the 
effectiveness of maintenance engineer- 
ing systems related to performance of 
mission and establishes procedures for 
improvement; set aircraft, armament 
and missile maintenance engineering 
and in-service modification policies, 
develops maintenance engineering or- 
ganizational structure and attendant 
personnel, etc., requirements; handles 
policy and planning guidance for com- 
munications and electronics equipment 
and systems. 


Supply and Services—again at the 
plans and policy level, handles con- 
servation and redistribution or sale of 
excess and surplus property programs, 
develops pre-stocking objectives and 
programs, also storage; acts as head- 
quarters USAF central office of record 
for atomic weapons; works out plan- 
ning guidance and procedures for the 
receipt, storage, issue and distribution 
of aircraft, missiles, engine and ground 
support equipment. 

Transportation—monitors transporta- 
tion aspects of current and projected 
USAF programs, substantiates fund- 
ing; develops policies and procedures 
for efficient and economical world- 
wide movement of Air Force pas- 
sengers, personal property, cargo; sets 
overseas airlift and sea-lift require- 
ments. 

Procurement and Production—assists 
in developing policies and programs 
for small business; provides staff super- 
vision over Air Force procurement pro- 
cedures covering such areas as contract 
financing, pricing, etc.; exercises sur- 
veillance over procurement and pro- 
duction matters involving weapons 
systems; handles the same thing for 
support systems and furnishes guidance 
on matters relating to industrial facili- 
ties, production equipment, materiels 
and real property for industrial use. 
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the state-of-the-art is the job. 
This is how it’s handled. 


| iptonnidy designation of the Air 
Force as sole supplier of space 
boosters and heavy hardware within 
Department of Defense has sharply 
underlined the heavy responsibility for 
future planning and research that must 
be carried by that service. 

It is for this reason that Air Re- 
search and Development Command has 
just reorganized to make better use of 


| its in-house facilities, and it is for this 
| reason that the Deputy Chief of the 


Air Staff for Development is one of the 


| most important organizational entities 
| in the Air Force. 


Headed by Lt. Gen. R. C. Wilson, 
DCS/Development is, in his words, 
“one of six AF vice-presidents—work- 
ing with the vice-presidents in charge 
of finance, personnel, operations, plans 
and programs, and materiel. Our ob- 
jective in DCS/D is to maintain USAF 
technological military superiority. We 
are responsible to the Chief of Staff 
for supervision and management, at 
the Air Staff level, for all research 
and development within the Air 
Force.” 


Actual R&D work in the Air Force 
is generally handled by Air Research 
and Development Command, as the 
operating command under DCS/D. 
Although this office does not handle 
actual hardware work, and has one of 
the smaller DCS staffs in the Air Force 
(161 military, 112 civilians), it is none- 
theless responsible for some $2-billion 
a year of the AF budget, and must 
work years ahead on AF planning. 


Organizationally, the office has under 
Gen. Wilson two Assistant Deputies, 
one acting as Wilson’s “alter ego,” the 
other charged with the highly-pub- 
licized AF-Navy-AEC Nuclear Sys- 
tems program. This program includes 
not only the Nuclear plane, but also 
such areas as nuclear ramjets and 
nuclear auxiliary power for space. 

Also in the office are two Assistants 
to Gen. Wilson, covering Develop- 
ment Programming, and Foreign De- 
velopments. The first of these deals 


with standardization relating to both 


foreign nations, and with Army and 
Navy. The final Assistant serves as a 
focal point for all Air Force foreign 
research and development. 

Finally, DCS/Development includes 
three directors—(1) Development Plan- 
ning, (2) Research and Development, 
and (3) Development Programming. 
It is the job of the first of these to look 
from ten to twenty years ahead, and 
develop broad-term guidance for future 
systems. Working closely with the 
RAND Corp., this office studies future 
wars, and the kinds of weapon systems 
that will be needed. The Director of 
Development Programming says Gen. 
Wilson, “works with other members 
of my staff to make all the bits and 
pieces fit together so that the total re- 
search and development program and 
its major segments are in proper bal- 
ance and are receiving desired em- 
phasis.” 

The Director of Research and De- 
velopment picks up the next step in 
weapon development, and assumes re- 
sponsibility when a given system is ap- 
proved, funded, and ready to go. 
Maintaining close contact with DCS/ 
Materiel, this office must shepherd the 
program while it is being built, tested, 
and made ready for operating units. 
The office also supervises AF work in 


—The People— 


Deputy Chief of Staff, Development 
Lt. Gen. R. C.. Wilson 
Ass’t DCS, Development: Maj. Gen. L. }. 
Davis 


Ass’t to DCS: Brig. Gen. H. A. Boushey 


Ass’t DCS Development for Nuclear Sys- 


tems: Brig. Gen. Irving Branch 
Director for Development Programmine: 


Col. J. R. V. Dickson 


Ass’t for Foreign Developments: Col. W. 


F. Chapman 
Director for Development Planning: Mai. 
n. V. R. Haugen 


Director of Research and Developmeni: 
Maj. Gen. M. C. Demier 
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asic and applied research. 

Newest of the offices in DCS/D 

the Assistant for space programs, 
ormed just a year ago. Space 
ystems and advanced technology are 
he two areas in which this office will 
lo its work, getting its space mission 
assignments from Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. Falling under the re- 
sponsibilities' of this office are such 
projects as Midas, Samos and the 
Dyna-Soar boost-glide program. 

At the operating level, within Air 
Research and Development Command, 
AF has recently realigned its opera- 
tions with an eye to more direct re- 
sponse to continental AF requirements, 
more timely decisions in all areas, re- 
duction of lead-times on weapon de- 
velopment, and better use of the con- 
siderable funds it has responsibility for. 

Basically a move to de-centraliza- 
tion, the changes in ARDC have set 
up four divisions in the command: 
Ballistic Missile Division, at Inglewood, 
Calif.; Wright Air Development Divi- 
sion at Dayton, O.; a new Research 
Division, in the Washington area; and 
a new Command and Control Develop- 
ment Division at Hanscom Field, Mass. 

Two of these—Ballistic Missile and 
Research—are already in operation. 
BMD has proved its competence over 
several years, the new Research Divi- 
sion is being built around the former 
Office of Scientific Research. The Aero- 
nautical Division will begin operations 
within the next month or so, and the 
Command and Control Division is still 
several months from fruition. 

Within ARDC headquarters, there 
will be six divisions under the new set- 
up, aimed at policy decisions rather 
than detailed program decisions. The 
Divisions will cover Plans, Research 
and Engineering, Intelligence, Ma- 
teriel, Personnel, and Controller. A 
third phase of the reorganization, to 
“over ARDC’s physical resources, is 

heduled for the future. 

In describing the reasoning behind 

changes, ARDC Commander Lt. 

n. Bernard Schriever said “I can 

te very simply what our major ob- 

tive was, and that is to so organize 
Command and so establish man- 
ment procedures which will give us 
maximum capability for compress- 
the time between the initiation of 
elopments to the introduction of 

’ systems into the operational in- 

tory, because, in the final analysis, 

main job . . . is to translate tech- 

»gy or state of the art into useful 

ems for the operational commands.” 

So it is with this objective that we 

establishing our organizational 
cture and new management pro- 
ires. To a very great extent, many 
the procedures and philosophies 

‘ applied to the ballistic missile pro- 
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gram on the West Coast in the Bal- 


listic Missile Division we are applying 
to the overall command structure. And 
I can very quickly summarize the 
major points in that; that is, first of 
all, that we have centralized operating 
management—that is, there will be 
four divisions. . . . I will delegate to 
them the authority of Commander, 
ARDC, in their areas of responsibility. 
So they will not only have respon- 
sibility; they will have the authority to 
go with it, and of course, will be pro- 
vided with the necessary staff, the 
competent staff, so that they can do 
the proper management supervision of 
the major programs that we now have. 

“Perhaps from a management pro- 
cedure standpoint, the one area that 
I consider to be of great importance 
in compressing time is what I have 
called the concept of concurrency. 
This, in essence, means where we do 
an integrated planning, programming, 
and budgeting job. When I say “inte- 
grated,” I mean we take into account 
not just development and test, but the 
production problem, the supply prob- 
lem, all of the other logistic problems 
involved, as well as the establishment 
of whatever operational environment is 
necessary. This has been the philos- 
ophy under which we have carried 
out our ballistic missile programs, and 
I think that the performance here in 
compressing time speaks for itself for 
this particular approach in compressing 
time. I feel that it is very important 
that we apply the same philosophy to 
all of our major weapon systems. There 
is a certain amount of calculated risk 
involved, but I feel strongly that this 
is necessary in order to buy the several 
years of getting the latest technology 
translated into systems for the opera- 
tional forces.” 


The problems facing DCS/D are 
not substantially different from those 
facing any large organization, al- 
though the very size of the operation 
implies the necessity for getting them 
solved. Basically, what Air Force 
would like in this area—as in any 
other—would be better, more efficient 
use of manpower, money and facilities. 
Specifically, DCS/D would like to see 
something of an increase in the amount 
of applied research that is being 
handled in relation to basic research 
work. 


The job is a large one, and one that 
must have tight priority in the Na- 
tion’s defense program. With its new 
organization in ARDC, and the proven 
success of the setup maintained by 
Deputy Chief of the Air Staff for De- 
velopment, AF will unquestionably be 
in a stronger position for getting its 
work done. 
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COMPTROLLER 


MTA a TAeceeey, 


Wrestling with the largest 


of the three budgets 


66 T IS not feasible to single out any 

one of our many problems as be- 
ing the toughest,” stated General Asen- 
sio in response to a question on what 
is the toughest current problem facing 
the Air Force Comptroller. He quickly 
added that one of the Comptroller’s 
main concerns at present is to insure 
that financial management systems are 
as responsive to the dynamic require- 
ments of running the modern-age Air 
Force as we can make them. This is 
considered the crux of providing maxi- 
mum Comptroller support to all the 
other elements of the Air Force. Rapid 
strides are being made in the develop- 


ment and refinement of systems which 
will provide better financial manage- 
ment with less resources. 

General Asensio observed that the 
letters “FMS” (financial management 
system) really should be more appro- 
priately associated with his interpreta- 
tion of the true concept of the Comp- 
troller function, namely: Financial 
Service to Management. Gist of his 
key memorandum to management and 
the major commands: tell us what you 
need and we'll try to provide it. 
Largely because of this attitude, Comp- 
trollers world-wide enjoy an enviable 
degree of acceptance as responsible 


key staff members at all levels of com- 
mand. 

Air Force top management noted 
early in the game that “there . . . has 
been a tendency to associate the Comp- 
troller with the term ‘control.’ This 
. . . (has) led to the misconception that 
(he) is trying to control Air Force 
activities; that he had the authority to 
bring about executive actions without 
assuming corresponding responsibility 
for such actions. Nothing could be 
further from the actual responsibilities 
inherent in Comptrollership in the Air 
Force.” 

All concerned were pointedly in- 
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formed: “The fact that the Comptroller 
discovers out-of-line conditions, or has 
detailed information about a situation, 
does. not represent control. Coritrol is 
exercised by taking action and action 
can only be taken by an official who 
is assigned responsibility and authority 
for the operation.” 

Although a Comptroller is basically 
a staff officer on the Commander’s 
planning and policy-making staff at 
each echelon throughout the Air Force, 
in carrying out his job, i.e., budgeting, 
accounting and finance, statistical serv- 
ices, Management analysis, and audit- 
ing, he is of course not excused from 





The Air Force Budget 
New Obligation Authority— 
FY 1960 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
FY 1960 Appns. 
Military Personnel 


Military Personnel, AF 
Reserve Personnel 
National Guard Personnel 


3,912,000 
54,000 
48,000 

Operation & Maintenance 

Operation & Maintenance, 

AF 4,195,006 
O&M, Air National Guard 169,000 
Prep. S/S of Mil. Property 
Misc. Expired Accounts, AF 


> ocurement 


\ircraft Procurement 
Missile Procurement 
Dther Procurement 

Acft, Msls & Rel. Proc. 
*roc. O/T Acft & Msls. 


‘ s. Develop. Test & Eval. 
1,159,900 


4,284,600 
2,540,550 
1,109,650 


litary Construction 
Ail. Constr., AF 

Ail. Constr., AF Res. 
Ail. Constr.,. ANG 


776,833 
4,000 
16,440 


18,269,979 
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exercising managerial judgment in 
rendering these services for the com- 
mand and staff. 

Through the operation of these essen- 
tial services to command, the Comp- 
troller is enabled to derive and thus 
provide an objective, across-the-board 
look at the entire operation which is 
so necessary for maximum command 
effectiveness. Other valuable contribu- 
tions which the Comptroller makes to- 
ward efficient operation of the com- 
mand derive from the active role he 
plays in programming, planning and 
participating in policy-making. Since, 
in the final analysis, it is always the 
program that governs, General Asensio 
pointed out that the Comptroller’s 
ability to convert programs to dollars 
and show the financial impact of de- 
cisions on other programs is foremost 
among the many services he renders 
to management in these days of limited 
budgets and rigid expenditure controls. 

At Headquarters USAF-level, to as- 
sist him in discharging his responsibili- 
ties as Comptroller of the Air Force, 
General Asensio has a Deputy Comp- 
troller (civilian), an Assistant Comp- 
troller (military), two Special Assistants, 
four Directorates and an Auditor Gen- 
eral. Briefly, the Comptroller's shop 
functions as follows: 

Directorate of Accounting and Fi- 
nance—is responsible for the establish- 
ment of policies, systems, and pro- 
cedures governing financial accounting, 
reporting, and disbursing for all activi- 
ties of the Air Force. This is the 
youngest directorate which was re- 
cently created by a merger of the func- 
tions of accounting and finance. This 
action was taken because it placed ac- 
counting, disbursing, and financial re- 
porting in the same area without dupli- 
cation of records and accounts files, 
and efforts. Further, the complete inte- 
gration of all accounting and disburs- 
ing functions into a single element per- 
mits direct correlation of these activi- 
ties and thereby should facilitate more 
effective compliance with existing laws 
and regulations. 

Auditor General—provides Air Force 
management, at all levels, with an in- 
dependent, and constructive evaluation 
of the effectiveness and efficiency with 
which business management respon- 
sibilities are being carried out. The 
auditing techniques and procedures em- 
ployed by the Auditor General are 
patterned after and are consistent with 
those generally employed by leading 
firms of Certified Public Accountants 
as well as by the Comptroller General. 
The basic difference is that it is basic 
to the Auditor General’s function to 
detect incipient errors so that correc- 
tion may be effected to preclude their 
occurrence. 

Directorate of Budget—as a key 
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member of the Comptroller team, has 
the functional responsibilities in the 
area primarily dealing with obtaining 
the authority to expend government 
funds (appropriation laws) and the ad- 
ministration of this authority in order 
to provide the financial resources neces- 
sary for the performance of the Air 
Force mission. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, this organization does not prepare 
and present the budget, but instead 
organizes its presentation and monitors 
its presentation so that those who bear 
responsibility for programs continue 
their detailed support and justification. 

Directorate of Management Analysis 
—provides management data and over- 
all analyses for top management and 
commanders of the Air Force. 

Directorate of Statistical Services— 
establishes policies and procedures for 
timely collection and transmission of 
statistical data concerning all Air Force 
functional areas. 

Because tying all this together is a 
little too much for one individual, Gen- 
eral Asensio has two offices to provide 
his own internal control. The Assistant 
for Systems outlines the development 
of systems and assures that all projects 
progress on the same priority and on 
an integrated basis. Although it is 
rarely noted, Comptroller systems are 
frequently just as dynamic as other 
Air Force programs and _ projects. 
Further, they must be devised with 
emphasis on simplicity and absolute 
necessity therefore lest the charge be 
made that undue concentration is be- 
ing accorded financial management 
systems to the detriment of over-all 
management.of the Air Force. 

The Assistant for International Re- 
lations maintains continuous liaison 
with all field activities: monitors neces- 
sary actions in regard to international 
security affairs and programs and de- 
velops plans and policies in coordina- 
tion with the DCS/Personnel for the 
training and career development of 
Comptroller civilian and military per- 
sonnel. 

In all this bustle of activity the 
greatest notice is accorded the func- 
tions of the Directorate of Budget, 
primarily because of public interest in 
the financial requirements of the United 


States Government as a whole and 
specifically those of the Department of 
Defense. No method has yet been de- 
vised to assure the acceptance of a 
long-term program for the military and 
thus to avoid the disruptive effect of 
sudden changes. Toward the goal of 
minimizing disruption effort is being 
made to shorten the time cycle of pro- 
gram preparation and related budget 
development through the use of auto- 
matic data processing equipment. Con- 
siderable progress has been made— 
enough to indicate great promise—but 


major changes will become apparent | Electro Tec MMR occils cathng 5 Stic keno 


only after automatic applications have 
become much more developed and 
more generally understood. It is evi- 
dent to all, however, that the tech- 
nological progress that characterizes the 
advances in weaponry extend as well 


into the relatively unseen activities of | 


the Comptroller. 
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Creative Imagination was for James Clerk Maxwell the catalyst that 
united a profound physical intuition and a formidable mathematical 
capacity in a brilliant formulization of electromagnetics—the basis of 


all today’s practical electromagnetic applications. 


At National Co. creative imagination is transmuting observed piysical 
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as long range microwave transmission—extending further our practical 


control of physical phenomena. 
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National Co. is a community of minds and talents that enjoys the chal- 
lenge and the prestige of success in such advanced fields as multipath 
transmission, noise reduction, correlation techniques for signal process- 
ing, Tropospheric scatter systems, lonospheric scatter systems, molecular 
beam techniques, long range microwave transmission and missile check- 


out equipment using microwave and digital techniques. 


National Co. has grown with the Tradition of New England electronics. 
Your needs and problems receive exceptional attention at National Co., 


because, here, creativity is required, recognized and rewarded. 
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When a mighty “Thor soars from Vandenberg 

Air Force Base, equipment designed and built 

by Packard Bell checks it out, launches it 

and predicts its point of impact. 
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was built at one-tenth the cost of previous systems. 


Ground support equipment matches the reliability built 
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